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INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


zee ... WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


— CL 0 ra CH _ 
Siese Auo Ky auliful De Lyne CHOTA GUILE 


——— 


ESSAYS AND 
yew ATLAN Tis 
FRANCIS 


woRKS 
a 
wIilLLiAM | 
sHAKESPEARE 


c OMPLETE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ee te i al le ll 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare << Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedies, 


Flistories and Poems 
delightful comedy, 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every 
E stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Wolter J. Block, President KX l 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 


Roslyn, L. |., New York your 


me as a Trial Member and 
eeond me, FREER the beautiful two-v 
De Laxe Classics Club) Edition f The Com 
plete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON'S ESSAYS, together with the current 


selection 


Piease enroll 


masterpieces, 


take any epecific num 
an advance 


lam not obligated to 
ber of books and I am to re« 
description of future selections. Also, IT may 
reject any before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish 


vive 


volume 


For each volume I decide 
you $2.80 


(Booke 


to keep I will send 
plus a few cents mailing charges 


shipped in U.S.A. only 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
Mr ‘ grow old. For sheer 
Mra. 


most thrilling 


(Pleaee Print Plainly) 


Miss 
“classics” 
They 


would not 


Address 


were interesting 
be casy 
qualities 


Zone No 


e f 8S J 
City (if any tate which 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment — origi: 
and value to the “pressed for time” 
and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


fascination 
modern 
wondered how the truly great books have be: 
? First because 
have 


10vel 


lived 
read; they would not have been read unle 
To be interesting they had to of 
And those are the very 
characterize 

readability, interest, simplicity, 


to understand 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations Anyone in search of personal guidance and 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays about love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship. and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon— 
are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


ILL YOU add these two volumes to 
library 
from the Classics Club? ‘ . : 
olume oin today . . . and to receive on approval are not obligated t 
eautiful editions of the world’s greatest 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


gilts he Cl s Club is different from all 


membership 
invited to It distril 


Y ou are 


other 
ites to its members the 
a low price Its m ers 


; 
take any specific nur of 
t used 


lumes (which 
leges ar ties) 
Del Editions— bout the 
rdinarily used for $ and $10 
ey have tinted page tops; are richly 
genuine gold, which will 


leading cc 
ixe 


stam retain its 


books you and your children will 
sh for years. 

A Trial Membership Invitation to You 

sou are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 

With your first book will be sent an advance 

bout future selections You may reject 

do not wish You need not take 

al the pecifiic number of books—only the ones you 

ever N« ney in advance, no membership fees. 
me ou ma incel membership at any time 

readable. Mail t Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 

unless they were ing, binding sts are rising. This low price— 

FREE copies of The Complete Works 

SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSAYS 


t be assured unless you respond promptly. 


PHE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. L., New Y« 


7 ae er 
men read and 


. 


t can ri 
Have you 


they are s« 


ss they 


—canr 
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Here are the Spotlights 
WHICH HAVE WON SUCH WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


THEY GIVE EVERY PRODUCTION SPARKLE AND LIFE 


| a OUPER , 


Fully Automatic ° High Intensity 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 


for large auditoriums, theatres and arenas. for small theatres, hotels, 


Adjustable, self-regulating transformer schools and night clubs. 
in base. 


INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


61% times brighter head spots than other in- 
No heavy rotating equipment is required. Quiet ia 7 


operatic m. Burns 80 minutes without retrim- candescent spots. 
ming. 


sippe ed a a two-element variable focal length objective lens syst nd silvere . glass reflector 
Hi »vrizontal maskin ns control angles 45 degrees in ea - dire sala on. Fast ¢ poo oth 6-ali de color boomerang. 
Mo ute d on caste 


Simply “ into any 110-volt outlet for 
an extremely bright, flickerless spot 
. .. Sharp edged from head to flood! 


ome spotlights offer so many ex- 
‘lusive advantages that you should 


decide a a ae ot 00 | THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
Please send free literature and prices on the Strong i ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE..... 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 


sc 
ul 
coupon for fuil detolls. 
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SINS SS 


A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION « OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM | 
_OF THE BOOK. OF. THE- MONTH CLus 


Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS— 
OF YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


The Second World War by Winston Churchill 


Okarsh 


Ottawa 


YOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books 
F will be a possession you will be proud to have 
acquired, as a memento of your own part, however TH aton> «©THE Second 
humble, in this great epoch of human history. The WED Wak | WORLD WARE 
set is offered in this Trial Membership to demon- : ' is Tal i wage 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month Club. + ir 
Ye FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept 
from missing the important books you want to read. 
For example, all six of the ¢ ‘hurchill books were Club 
selections. ye SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill volumes 
is $6.00; the price to Club members is only $4.00. Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by Club members 
for selections was 27‘/, less than the retail price. 
Ye THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of books, each month, distrib- 
uted free to members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered *‘advanced”’ 
Book-Dividends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage yourself to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


+ YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within 
your first year of membership from among the Club's 
Selections and Special Members’ Editions. During the 
year al least 100 good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, you send back BEGIN Your MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE oop BOOKS 
a form (always provided) specifying some other book — 
you may want. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 
te YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order, For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection, please see coupon, 
te AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you 
remain a member—you will receive a Book-Dividend Price (to members only) $3.95 () ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 
with every second book you buy—a beautiful or useful THE CAINE MUTINY by H. Wouk 53.95 Price (to members only) $3.98 
library volume. This member profit-sharing is similar BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc ; . : — 

to what happens in any consumer co-operative. A 


(THE RETAIL VALUE OF THESE SIX BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY WOULD BE $36) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 
() CRESS DELAHANTY () FIRE IN THE ASHES by Theodore H. White 
by Jessamyn West $3.75 Price (to members only) $3.95 
[] SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 (J THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 


: by Ernest K. Gann $3.50 
J eo oS. (] TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Charles A. Lindbergh ‘ > ‘ 
by Alan Paton $3.50 
Price (40 members only) $3.95 


() THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
(] VERMONT TRADITION 


by Stewart H. Holbrook 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher Price (to members only) $3.95 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y 
fixed percentage of what each member pays is set aside 
in a special fund, This is finally invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 
Ye YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP ariy time 
after buying six books. Membership in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice of cancellation 
is received from the member. 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS. If you would like 
to obtain these six volumes under the Club's 
regular BooK-DivipDEND system, write to us for 
information as to how this may be arranged. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to receive THe Seconp 
Wortp War by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. | agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections —or Special Mem 
bers’ Editions —during the first year | am a member, After my sixth purchase, with every second 
book I buy—from among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to receive 
the current Book-Dividend® then being distributed. | have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, I need buy 
only four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be mor than the publisher's price, and frequently less. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


Name. 
(Please Print Piai 


iddress 


Postal Zone No 
City f any 
Book pri es are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, 


. extra charge for duty, through Book-of the Month Club (Canada Ltd. 


*Trade- Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. US. and wm Canaede 
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THEATRE ARTS 


June, 1954 Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6 


: 12 tissues 


under the In’ 
countries 


Allow five weeks for subscriptions to begin or ‘fr the change of address 


t 


MacARTHR, PUBLISHER. 
Copyrt, 
all other fore, 


syright 1954 by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. 


ssues $6.( 


ons must be paid for in advance 


The Cover 


Mel Ferrer and Audrey Hepburn, stars of Jean Giraudoux’s Ondine, 


DEAR SIR 


D 


Orchi to blishi 4 
rchids to you for h die lishing the one of the top hits of the Broadway season now drawing to a close 

courageous and informative report 

on “The Plight of the Living Theatre in 

the United States” [April]. As the man- 


ager and director of a small, struggling 


JOHN 


The work recently was selected as the best foreign play of the season 
by the New York Drama Critics Circle. Earlier, Miss Hepburn had 


won an Antoinette Perry award for her portrayal of the water nymph 


¥.. 
Pan-American and 


for a “distinguished performance in a dramatic play by a female 
star.” Other “Tonys” went to Alfred Lunt for his direction of this 
work and to Richard Whorf for his costumes. Color photograph by 
Roderick MacArthur ’ 


summer theatre in central Illinois, I am 
well aware of the presence of the “fifth 


man” and the progress and improvement 


New York 19, N 


of our theatre that he curtails. Let both 
Mr. Saxon’s report and Mr. MacArthur's 
intelligent editorial be shouted from the 


24 issues $11.00 


Play 


56th St., 


house tops ‘ 
32. In Praise of Fun 


34 My 3 Angels by Sam and Bella Spewack 


WILLIAM F. MILLER 
The Pandora Players 
Decatur, Illinois 


130 W. 


Co 


12 


Special Section (Summer Theatre and Festiwal Guide 


Your special article on “The 


Plight of the Living Theatre in the 65 European Festivals of the Theatre Arts 


10. Canada 


United States” is something that we have 


needed for a long time. Thank you for 
Features 


24 Why Not “Methuselah”? by Joseph Wood Krutch 


26 A Last Performance by Ben Hecht 


being the one to promote it What 


has happened to your format? New art 


1954. All rights reserved 


24 issues 


ist? It really is a work of art. Everyone 


licited manuscript. 


June, 


$5.00 
ubscriber’s risk. All subscriy 


I talk to hopes that it will continue 29 TV Drama’s Declaration of Independence by Fred Coe 


Boy Wonder 

Landmarks Along the Straw Hat Trail 

Saying It With Music in Summertime by Gus Schirmer, Jr 
Shakespeare's Stratfords by John and Alice Griffin 

The Mysterious Audience by Maurice Zolotou 


NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


6, 


WHITNEY R. SPONSLER 


No 
sues, 


Van Nuys, Caltfornia 


> 


Thi 


» 33 


The Malta Drama League, which is 


XXXVIII 


the first and only one of its kind in 


Charles, 


Malta, was founded with the scope of 


fostering, encouraging and developing 


.». Saint 


dramatic literature and productions by 


Broadway (reviews of Broadway productions 


17 King of Hearts 

18 By the Beautiful Sea 

20 Anniversary Waltz 

21 The Magic and the Loss 

22 The Girl on the Via Flaminia 
23. The Golden Apple 


acting as the parent body of amateur 


8. funds. Currency sent 


dramatic societies and co-ordinating and 
directing their activities. A drama library 
is a fundamental need towards the reali- 


The editors cannot assume responsibility for unso 


zation of the League's aims. Your read 


mayable in U 


including postal number, if any 


ers could help by donations of books on 
drama or the stage or radio (the books 
need not be new or in good condi 
tion 


George Spelvin 
80 In the Act and On the Fence 


GUIDO SALIKA, Chairman 

Malta Drama League 

c/o Royal University of Malta Unton 
220 St. Paul's Street 


Valletta, Malta, G. C Departments 


5 Letters 
Calendar 
Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
Books 
Offstage 
Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 


I wonder if John Chapman real- 
izes how close he came to the real prob- 
lem at hand in the first lines of his 
article [February], when, commenting on 
John Beaufort of the Christian Science 
Monitor, he said, ““He made note of the 


Copyright reserved 


curious and dangerous hit-or-flop econ- 
omy of the commercial stage, and said 
that what we need is playgoing, not hit- EpitoriaL AND ApverTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y 
going.”’ There, Broadway, is your answer, 


ght Convention 
. 24 issues $15.00. 


: ; ‘ Cc UL, N Orr 208 S. La S: ag 
which lies, needless to say, not in abolish IACULATION Oprics . La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


change of address send old address with new, 
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IVORYTON 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


25th Season 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


© Students play with this fa- 
mous professional stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


® Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in 
a professional environment. 
© Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 


of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
Eve Arden Carol Channing 
Cornel Wilde Eva Le Galliene 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 
James Dunn Judy Holliday 
Joan Bennet Marlon Brando 
Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 

Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Elizabeth Bergner John Carridine 


© Write for booklet 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stege * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 

Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Geugh St.. Son Francisco 9, Calif. 
PR ct 6-4040 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 
STAFF 


Herold Clurman Stella Adler 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N.Y., SU 7-324! 


Fell term starts Octeber 4 
Eerelimeat Limited 
ReGisTaR NOW 





you see, if, in the final analysis you 
should choose the latter, you should be 
forced to do away with Hamlet, not to 
mention Shakespeare altogether ) 


EDWARD E. WRIGHT 
Corona del Mar, California 


I'm more than delighted with the ex- 
cellent material 
TRE ARTS issue 
future 


THEA- 
Would it be possible 


date 


found in each 


at some to have an article 
for those who plan at some time or an- 
other to pound the Broadway pavement 
trying to break in? I think you owe a 
service not only to the dilettantes, edu- 
cators and already-professionals, but also 
to the new generation of hopefuls who 
plan to fight the battle in the Broadway 
jungle. What can they expect? Where 
do they go? What can they do? 


ELEANOR EDIF 
Denver, Colorado 


Just what is meant by “the late 
Charles Winninger,”’ page thirteen, April 
That gifted 


much alive 


issue ? gentleman is very 
In fact, he is a neighbor of 
mine! 

A REGULAR READER 


Tarzana, California 


(Though 


been 


N.B.C.’s “Showboat” 
1937, Mr 
Our apologies.) 


has 


dead Winninger 


since 
certainly ts not 


We find the format of THeatre Arts 
lively and interesting and are pleased 
as I am sure are many non-professional 
groups the 


that regional theatre is accorded an im- 


throughout country—-to see 
portant slice of THratre Arts’ editorial 


attention 
H. H. RIDDLEBERGER 
Norton Gallery Players 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


I have just read your article about me 
and the “Wonderful City” program 
which was in your December issue 
and was called “Actor's Jackpot.” 
want to thank you 
little 


I do 
as it gave me a 


more this 


courage to face 


jungle 
called theatre 
RONALD HOUSE 


Rochester, New York 


You will be interested to know that 
various personnel at my bank can hardly 
resist reading your magazine before deliv- 
ering it to me. These young people are 
theatre-minded and most appreciative of 
your publication Enclosed is a 
check for a subscription for Miss Walker, 
Chief Mail Clerk, in care of above bank; 


the magazine thus will circulate. 


MRS. WAGNER MAC MILLAN 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Glomeus 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


for 

COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 

STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Dazian's Ine. 


STABLISHED 1642 


hat i 
“dicago-® 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON. 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 
IN CALIFORNIA 
DATZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 S.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


PLAYS ANALYZED 


By the Revolutionary Unfailing 
and Successful Egri Method 


COLLABORATION 
on PLAYS—TV—RADIO 


under the personal direction of 


LAJOS EGRI 


Author of: “The Art of Dramatic Writing” 
Assisted by Edna Lewis, Frances Franklin 


For the first time the dean of the EGRI 
School and his associates offer their 
professional and objective services. 


MODEST FEES 
EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 Columbus Circle Tel. Circle 6-612! 
Dept. TA-J., New York 19, N.Y. 


TMM 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TY pro 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays and have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONG TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure and complete cestume plots 


Mashattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broodwey, N.Y. 19  Cirele 7-2396 
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SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE, The Growth of a Neu 
Tradition. 780 pages, more 
than 150 illustrations, 7' 
x 10". 

The Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, of a book 
which has become the 


classic of modern architec- 
tural literature 

List price $12.50, 

Members’ price $9.50 


JAPANESE MASTERS OF THE 
COLOUR PRINT. 4 Phaidon 
irt book, with 93 full-paye 
illustrations in colour and 
monochrome, 834" x 12" 
A great heritage of oriental 
art presented with remark- 
able fidelity 
List price $8.50, 
Members’ price $6.95 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


Yours as a Free Gift for joining 


LIFE IN AMERICA, in two beautiful boxed volumes, published in asso- 
ciation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art and written by Marshall B. 
Davidson, was more than 6 years in writing and more than 3 years in design 
and production. It has more than 250,000 words, and its 1200 illustrations 
comprise a glorious gallery of American woodcuts, paintings, lithographs, 
etchings and drawings. This handsome set, which has been a very great 
event in publishing history, the greatest word and picture record of American 
life ever published, sells for $20.00—yet you can receive it FREE as a gift 
for joining the Seven Arts Book Society. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS IN PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, ARCHITECTURE, 
POETRY, DANCE, SCULPTURE AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


? 
‘ 


The Seven Arts Book Society is an organization devoted to selecting the most beautiful 
and authoritative books in the arts at substantial savings for its members. The volumes 
pictured and listed on this page—at the special membership prices—are just a small 
sampling of the many and varied titles made available each year. And a member need take 


only 4 books—books of his own choice—during the course of a year 


BALLET PORTRAITS. 165 pp., 

145 photographs, 9" x 12". 
Leodiag ballet companies, 
dancers and famous ballets 
are brilliantly portrayed in 
a book which Arnold 
Haskell calls “a complete 
history of the ballet of our 
times.” 


list price $10.00, 
Members’ price $5.75 


hr. 
MICHELANGELO 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURES saCHITECTUES 
#7 LOW, COLOSCHEImEe 
COMPUTE fOrTION 
PH AIDON 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION, 
Greek and Roman Influ- 
ences on Western Literature. 
800 pages. 
MICHELANGELO, Paintings. A brilliant account of the 
ms ulptures, irchitecture. —_ pee at which Greco 
8 pp., WO plates, 9 x . oman tradition has shaped 
19° : . ’ the literatures of modern 
This lovely Phaidon art ; Europe and America. 
book ts the only complete List price $7.50, 
edition of Michelangelo's Members’ price $5.00 
paintings, sculptures and 
architecture 
List price $8.50, 
Members’ price $6.95 
a 
AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND 
SCULPTURE. 355 pages plus 
165 plates, 9" x 124%" 
Published for the Bollingen 
Foundation, this lavishly 
: sroduced volume is both 
5 | 


wautiful and scholarly 
List price $8.50, 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 


UST PRICE $20.00 


FREE TO NEW MEMBERS 
Members’ price $7.00 


PEE GILBERT HIGHEF 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 225 
pp., 195 full-color plates, 
6 2 iz". 


Seventeen of the 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 


The Seven Arts Book Society 
c/o Theatre Arts, 130W. 56St.N.Y.19,.N_Y 


- 

Please enroll me as a member. [ will 
accept a minimum of 4 books a year, 
which I mey choose from the Society's 
illustrated brochure sent to me each Orica Price 


month. | may cancel my membership — [ | Space, Time and Architecture $12.50 $9.50 
at any time after taking 4 books |} African Folktales and Sculpture 650 7.00 
CJ 
L} 


Please send me the 2-volume LIFE IN 
AMERICA (list price $20.00) free, and the 
first selection checked below at the Spee ial 
Membership Price indicated (plus 24¢ pos- 
tage and handling) 


world’s 
greatest camera artists have 
contributed there finest 
color plates and notes on 
their respective techniques 
list price $10.00, 

Members’ price $6.95 


(ost Members 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 5 volumes, more 
than 3200 pages. 

The whole range of both 
British and American po 
etry from Middle English 
to Modern times— “‘the best 
and most useful anthology 
of English poetry ever 
made ™ 


Poets of the English Language 1250 8.00 

The Classical Tradition 750 $00 
LJ Ballet Portraits 5.75 
{| Japonese Masters of the 

Colour Print 6 50 
(_] Art and Technique of 

Color Photography 10.00 
{_} Michelangelo 650 


Name 
(Please print plainly) 10.00 


Address 


ey 2 ay ee 
o 


ae | TAS4-4 


6.95 


6.95 
6.95 


=> THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


list price $12.50, 
Members’ price $8 00 
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ELAINE PERRY presents 
DONALD JACKIE 


COUK * COUPER 


IN A NEW COMEDY 


KING OF HEARTS 


By JEAN KERR ond ELEANOR BROOKE 


win CLORIS LEACHMAN 
REX THOMPSON 


Directed by Designed and lighted by 
WALTER F. KERR FREDERICK FOX 


MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. $4.40; Ist Bale. $3.30, 
2.75 & 2.20; 2nd Bolc. $1.65, Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: 
Orch. $5.50; 1st Bale. $4.40, 3.30 & 2.75; 2nd 
Bolc. $2.20 & 1.65. Mats. Wed. & Sot.: Orch. $3.30, 
Ist Bolc. $2.75 & 2.20; 2nd Bolc. $1.65 & 1.10. 

Enclose stomped, self-addressed envelope 
with check or money order. 
NEW TAX REDUCTION INCLUDED 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th Street £. of 8'way 
£VOS. 8:30. MATS. WED. & SAT. 2:30 


“GAYER THAN A DAYDREAM.” 

alter Winchell 

“ORIGINAL AND FUNNY.” 

—Atkinson, N. Y. Times 
COURTHEY BuRE — Ser WUGENT 


apy TOM ENE 
the seven 
year itch... 


i BROWN 


“pone ° a 
Directed by JONN GERSTAD 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $4.40 to $1.65. Fri. & Sat. Evgs 
$5.50-$1.65. Mats. Wed. & Sat: 
$3.30 to $1.65. (Tax Incl.) 


Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 


FULTON THEATRE, 210 W. 46th Street 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A WOWLING HIT.” 
~Howkins, Wor. Tele. & Sun 


MAX GORDON p-esents 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
The SOLID :GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD TEICKMANN one GEORGE 5. KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


wreged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


Seats Now for all Perfs. thru Sept. 25th 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves $4.40 to 1.65. Fri. and 
Sat. Eves. $5.50 to 1.65. Wed. Mat.: $3.30 to 1.10 
Sat. Mats. $3.85 to 1.10. Tax Incl. Air-Conditioned 


tu Condivonea MUSIC BOX “C30” 
Eves. €:40. Mats. Wed. & Set. 2:40 


fh 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anniversary Waltz—-Broadhurst, W. 44th. A do 
mestic comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Jo- 
seph Fields about a revelation that upsets fam- 
ily relations on a fifteenth wedding anniver 
sary; with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey 

By the Beautiful Sea—Majestic, W. 44th. Shirley 
Booth stars in this musical comedy set in Coney 
Island at the beginning of the century. Book 
by Herbert and Dorothy Fields, music by Ar- 
thur Schwartz 

Can-Can Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe Bur- 
rows music about Paris in the 90's, featuring 
Lilo and Peter Cookson 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 

songs and sketches 

John Murray Anderson’s Almanac Imperial, W 
45th. A fast-moving revue with British zany 
Hermione Gingold, abetted by comedian Billy 
DeWolfe 

King of Hearts. Lyceum, W. 45th. A satiric com 
edy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke about an 
egocentric cartoonist and his adopted son; with 
Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper and Rex Thomp- 
son 

Kismet. Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with music 
from Borodin. With Alfred Drake and Doretta 
Morrow 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!-—-Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov’s comedy about a_ psycho- 
analyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an 
unsuspecting patient; with Franchot Tone, Gig 
Young, Betsy von Furstenberg 

Ondine——46th St. theatre. Water sprite Audrey 
Hepburn captivates mortal Mel Ferrer, and 
just about the entire audience, in Jean Girau- 
doux's fantasy, adapted by Maurice Valency 

Sabrina Fair—National, W. 41st. Samuel Taylor's 
comedy about a chauffeur’s daughter with three 
social prominent suitors; with Joseph Cotten 

Tea and Sympathy Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine, Leif 
Erickson, John Kerr 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial Plymouth, W 
45th. Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and Lloyd 
Nolan in Herman Wouk's dramatization of the 
trial incident in his novel The Caine Mutiny 

The Confidential Clerk —Morosco, W. 45th. T. S 
Eliot’s verse comedy about a mix-up in family 
relationships; with Claude Rains, Ina Claire 
Joan Greenwood 

The Fifth Season--Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry; with Me- 
nasha Skulnik as master of the revels, Richard 
Whorf as straight man 

The Girl in Pink Tights—Mark Hellinger, 1655 
Broadway. A musical comedy about an_ 1867 
French ballet company’s premiére ballerina 
Renée Jeanmarie), who has a romance with 
an American matinee idol. Music by Sigmund 
Romberg 


The Golden | Apple Alvin, W. 52nd. A sophisti- 


cated musical treatment of Homer in terms of 
Americana. By John Latouche and Jerome 
Moross: with Priscilla Gillette, Kaye Ballard 
Stephen Douglass 


The Pajama Game -St. James, W. 44th. A musi 


cal comedy version of Richard Bissell’s novel 
7% Cents, about the underwear business; with 
Eddie Foy, Jr., John Raitt and Janis Paige 


The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker- Coronet, W 


4%h. Burgess Meredith as a not-so-Victorian 
father and Martha Scott as the mother of eight 
in Liam O'Brien's comedy 











BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c a Share 


write or phone 
for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St.. New York 23 
TRafaigar 4-1815 








The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Tom Ewell and 

; Sally Forrest 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th. 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satirix 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner 

The Teahouse of the August Moon— Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and te natives of Okinawa; with David Wayne, 
John Forsythe, Paul Ford 

Wonderful Town Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way. Carol Channing singing and dancing in 
the sprightly musical version of My Sister 
Eileen; with Edith Adams and George Gaynes 


Shows on Tour 


Porgy and Bess-San Francisco, Curran, June 14- 
July 10. Spectacular production of Gershwin’s 
folk opera, with Cab Calloway 

The Seven Year Itch—Cleveland. George Axel- 
rod’s comedy with Eddie Bracken 

Time Out for Ginger —-Chicago, Harris, indefinite 


run. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alexander's 
situation comedy 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio 306 W. 8ist St. Saturdays 
Four original one-act plays dealing with the 
theatre: Rats at the Temple, Back of the Soul, 
The Ladies Create, The Real Talent. Wednes- 
days, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Originals Only-100 7th Ave. South. No Legal 
Grounds, a farce by Alexander Bunsen. June 
Phoenix Theatre 2nd Ave. and 12th St. The Sea 
Gull, with Montgomery Clift, Judith Evelyn 
Kevin McCarthy, Maureen Stapleton, Mira 

Rostova, Sam Jaffe. To wid fame 

Provincetown Playhouse —-133 Macdougal St 
Harro Meller’s new comedy, No Tears for 
Tony, June 1-6 

Shakespeare Guild Festival Jan Hus auditorium 
$51 EF. 74th St. Hamlet, directed by Herbert 
Kramer. June 

Vheatre DeLys 12! Christopher St. The Home- 
ward Look, a new comedy by Effie Young and 
Ernest Pagano, presented by John Gayabedian 
and Philip Meister. Opens June 3 fat an in- 
definite run 

Theodore Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th 
St. The “‘sinister and disconcerting’ one-man 
show. Saturdays at midnight 

Iwo-By-Four Playhouse 83 E. 4th St. Building 
Blocks, a new play by Eugene Feist. Through 
June 6 


Opera 


New York City Light Opera Company —131 W 
55th St. Carousel, June 2-13 


Playwriting Contests 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation Playwriting Con- 
test. Terms: original, full-length plays; must 
have proof of copyright. Awards: two awards 
of $2,000 each paid in twelve monthly install- 
ments. Deadline: Sept. 30, 1954. For further 
details, write to: Arts of the Theatre Founda- 
tion, 521 W. 43rd St., New York, N..Y., Att 
Mr. E. F. Kook, President 

Hilltop Theatre National Playwriting Contest 
Terms: full-leneth plays. Award: $100 and a 
production at the Hilltop Theatre. Deadline 


“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN FONTAINE 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


Eves. (Mon. thru Thurs.) Orch. $4.40; Mezz 
$3.30; Bale. $2.75, 2.20, 1.65. Fri. & Sat. Eves 

Orch. $5.50; Meaz. $4.40; Bale. $2.75, 2.20, 1.65 
Wed. Mats Orch. $3.30; Meazz. $2.75; Bale 
$2.20, 165. Sat. Mate. Orch. $3.85; Meaz. $3.30, 
2.75; Bale. $2.20, 1.65. Prices include tax 


BARRYMORE Theatre * 243 W. 47 St., N.Y. 36 





For further details, write to 
Jon Swann, Jr., Hilltop Theatre-Lutherville 
Emerson's Farm, Lutherville, Md 

Playwrights Theatre Club Playwriting Contest 
Terms: original scripts at least one hour long 
odo re not more than twelve actors. Award 

For further details, write to: Playwrights 
Theatre, 1560 N. La Salle, Chicago 10, Ill 

The Prompter Third Annual Religious Drama 
Contest. Terms: unpublished one-act play and 
unpublished radio play (30 minutes), concerned 
with human problems or values. Awards: $50 
for each. Deadline: July 31, 1954. For further 
details, write to: The Prompter, P. O. Box 622 
Georgetown, Ky 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for 
12th of June 


California 


Alameda—Alameda Little 
and Olio, June 25, 26 
Hollywood—-Meglin Drama Theatre. Change of 
Tactics, a new play by Frank Wyka. June 
North Hollywood Encore Playhouse: The Traitor 
by Herman Wouk, June. Children’s Theatre 
Popcorn Pete Goes to the Moon, Saturdays 
Palo Alto--Community Theatre. Noel Coward's 
Relative Values, June 24-26, 30 

San Francisco—Playhouse Repertory Company. 
A Husband Befuddled (George Dandin). To 
June 13th 

San Jose—San Jose 


une 15, 1954 


August must be received by the 


Theatre. Melodrama 


State College Players. The 
Theban Triclogy, Oedipus Rex, Ocdipus at 
Colonus, Antigone, June 4, 5, 10-12 

Stockton—Civic Theatre. The Mikado, 


District of Columbia 

American Savoyards at the Carter-Barron Amphi- 
theatre. The Mikado, The Pirates of Penzance, 
Patience, Pinafore, June 10-19 

Florida 

West Palm Beach—Norton Gallery Players 
of State, June 22-26 

Massachusetts 

Boston—Emerson College 
Burning, June 9-11 

Michigan 

Jackson—Community Theatre. The 
Came to Dinner, June 3-5. 

New York 

Ithaca—Community Players 
Her, June 7-12. Cornell 
The Male Animal, June 

Oregon 

Portland— Civic Theatre. The 
Opens June 2 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
June 4-6 

Canada 

Ontario Stratford Shakespearean Festival. Meas- 
ure for Measure and The Taming of the Shrew 
in repertory, beginning June 28 

Hawaii 

Honolulu. Community 
gerac. June 


Conferences 


New York State Community Theatre Association, 
regional conference, Lyons Falls, N-Y., June 5 
Host: Lyons Falls Players’ Guild 


Summer Theatres 
California 


Summer Circle Los Gatos. Suspect, 
Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays 

District of Columbia 

Arena Stage. Juno and the Paycock by Sean 
O'Casey, June 1-27, with Saturday matinees 


Florida 


Pelican Players Panama 
Lives, June 15-20; 

Illinois 

Pandora Players Decatur. Clutterbuck, June 5 
6, 12, 13, 19, 20; Present Laughter, June 26, 27 

Tenthouse-Highland Park. The Fourposter, June 
11-20; The Time of the Cuckoo, June 22-27; 
Gigi, June 29-July 4 

Indiana 

Brown County 
June 25-July 1 

lowa 

Grinnell College Okoboji Summer Theatre—Spirit 
Lake. The Man Who Came to Dinner, June 
30-July 4 


June 2-5 


Affairs 


The Lady’s Not for 


Man Who 


No Mother to Guide 
University Theatre 


11-13 


Merry Widow 


Players. Green Grow the Lilacs, 


Theatre. Cyrano de Ber- 


June 4-27 


City Beach. Private 
Room Service, June 22-27 


Playhouse —- Nashville. Claudia, 


PAUL GREGORY present 
HENRY JOHN LLOYD 


4 FONDA HODIAK NOLAN 


7 HERMAN WOUK'S 


Tyme CAINE MUTINY wie 


iA 
/h Directed by CHARLES LAUGHTON 


x PLYMOUTH Thea. 45 St. W. of By Ci 6-9156 
Evenings 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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Massachusetts 

South Shore Music Circus 
June 25-July 3 

Valley Players 
21-26; 

ma fie 

Barn Theatre Augusta Mister Roberts, June 


Oklahoma, 


Holyoke. The Moon Is Blue, June 
June 28-July 3. 


Cohasset 


Gently Does It, 


22-26 


Minnesota 

Paul Bunyan Playhouse-- Bemidji. Papa Is All, 
June 22-27. 

Star og 3 Hopkins. Born Verserdey,, June 
23-27; The Moon Is Blue, June 30-July 5 

Missouri 

Municipal O 
with Russel 
ce 3-13; 
Edward Roec ker, 


Call Me Madam 
Elaine Stritch, 


_ St. Louis 
Nype, Kent Smith, 

New Moon with Jean Fenn and 

June 14-20; Song of Norway 
with Melissa Hayden, John Kriza, Irra Petina 
Robert Rounsville, June 21-27; Roberta with 
Robert Rounseville and John Tyers, June 26 
July 4 

New Jersey 

Foothill Play House Bound Brook 
State, June 2-5, 9-12; The Bat, 
23-26 

New York 

Cecilwood Theatre 
July 4 

Finger Lakes Lyric Circus—Skaneateles. Show 
Boat, June 19-27; The Great Waltz, June 29- 


July 2 

Hyde Park Playhouse Hyde Park. Ten Little 
Indians, June 15-20; ae une 22-27; 
Bell, Book and Candle, June 29-July 4 

Lake Shore Playhouse — Derby. The ll Is Blue, 
June 22-28; | omen Thaw, June 29-July 5 

Pickwick Players—Blauvelt. Gigi, June 23-27; The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, ) Ka 30-July 4 

Reginald Goode Theatre—Clinton Hollow. Ra- 
= by Reginald Goode, June 16-20; A Doll's 
fouse, June 23-27; The Play’s the Thing, June 
40-July 5. 


North Carolina 


Daniel Boone Theatre-- Boone. Horn in the West 
by Kermit Hunter, from June 25 

Waterside Theatre— Roanoke Island, Manteo. The 
Lost Colony by Paul Green, from June 26 

Ohio 

Mad Anthony Players Toledo. Gigi, June - 29 
The Taming of the Shrew, June 29-July 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre Athens ight Up 
the Sky, June 30-July 3 

Pennsylvania 

Allenberry Playhouse— Boiling Springs. Late Love, 
May 3l-June 5; Seventeen, og" 7-19; Night 
Must Fall, June 21-26; Amphitryon 38, June 
26-July 10 

Bucks County Playhouse--New Hope. The Moon 
Is Blue with Jerome Cowan, May 29-June 5; 
The Cocktail Party with Basil Rathbone, Edna 
Best, Jerome Cowan, June 7-19; The Time of 
the Cuckoo with Edna Best, June 21-26; My 3 
Angels with Jerome Cowan, June 28-July 3 

Texas 

Horned Frog Community Summer Theatre 
Worth. Angel Street, June 17-19, 24-26 

Wisconsin 

Racine Summer Theatre 
ter, June 25-27 

Wyoming 

University of Wreening. Theatre—Laramie. Affairs 
fae” June 15-19; The Drunkard, June 29 
uly 3. 


London 


A Day by the Sea Haymarket. N. C. Hunter's 
new play starring three British knights: John 
Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Lewis Casson, with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 

A Question of Fact—Piccadilly. Pamela Brown 
Paul Scofield and Gladys Cooper star in Wyn- 
yard Browne's new play which deals with a 
schoolmaster and his wife 

Airs on a Shoestring—Royal Court 
vue by Laurier Lister 

Angels in Love—Hugh Mills’s new comedy star- 
ring Barbara Kelly and Henry Kendall. 


Affairs of 
June 16-19, 


Fishkill. Stalag 17, June 28- 


Fort 


Racine. Present Laugh- 


Intimate re- 


“MOST OUTRAGEOUSLY OUTRIGHT FUN 
OF THE SEASON” —wewes, saTuroay REVIEW 
CHERYL CRAWFORD 

tn envecietion with Anderson Lawler represents 


FPANCHOT TONE ..~: 


@ COMEDY by EDWARD cusseney 
GIG YOUNG « BETSY von FURSTENBERG 


HENRY MILLERS Thee., 124 W. 43 5. BR 9-3970 
Evenings ot 8240. Metiness Thers. & Set. ot 2:40 








RiTICS 
UNANIMOUS 


IN THE PRIZE-WINNING MUSICAL 


Ban TOWN” 


fro 


GEORGE KONDOLF presents 


MENASHA 


SKULNIK 
in" TAE 


RICHARD 


WHORF 
SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Irresistible 
filled with la 


fun! A hit 
ughs!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 


Tues. thru Sun. Ev 


4.40, 
2.75, 


Mats 
$3.30, 
1.65, | 


s. (No Mons.) 

3.85, 3.30, 
2.20, 1.65 
Sat. & Sun 
rf, ee» 
10. (Incl. tax) 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'way 


BEST AMERICAN PLAY —Wew York Critics 
MAURICE EVANS 
ja association with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 


DAVID 


Mba 


awn 


JOHN 
ees 


ew re by 


JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted tram the Neve! by Vern Snedert 


PAUL 
FORD 


LARRY 
Gates ° 


and 


WILLIAM 
HANSEN 


MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 


ot gag ie gig yer 65. Fri. & Sat. Evgs 
$s 


1.65. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.40—$3.85-1.65. (Tax inci.) 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


*SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


COLE 


—Atkinson, Times 


2.20. Wed. Mat 
Mat. 4.40, 3.85, 
Tax Incl 


B' way. Cl 6-5990 





a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 

with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminary instruction 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.!. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 





Largest 
collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Redio bity Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henle and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us @ list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


SRO OAS 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 





As Long as They're Happy—Garrick Jack Bu 
chanan in a Vernon Sylvaine farce which poke 
fun at cry crooners 

Charley's Aunt—Strand. John Mills stars in a 

_ fnew production of the Brandon Thomas classi: 

For Better For Werse—-Comedy Theatre. Domes- 
tic comedy by Arthur Watkyn (the British film 
censor). Stars Geraldine McEwan and Leslie 
Phillips 

Guys and Dolls—Coliseum. ueline James with 

dmund Hockeridge in t > \anden edition of 
the Broadway musical. 

ego Danciag— Robert Morley stars in his own 
adaptation of the André Roussin comedy 

1 Am a Camera— Duke of York's. British edition 
of the Broadway hit, with Dorothy Tutin im 
the lead 
Capture the Castle—Aldwych. Dodie Smith's 
romantic comedy starring Virginia MacKenna 

Marching Song—St. Martin's. John Whiting’s new 
drama of political intrigue. Diana Wynyard 
stars 

Reluctant Heroes — Whitehall. Long-run British 
farce by Colin Morris, with Wally Patch and 
Brian Rix. 

The Big Knife-—Westminster, Sam Wanamaker 
stars in the Clifford Odets’ drama with a Holly 
wood setting 

The Boy Friend Wyndham's. British musical in 
the style of the 1920's 

The Burning Glass Apollo. Charles Morgan's 
drama with Michael Goodliffe and Basil 
Dignam 

The Fifth Season. Cambridge. London edition of 
the Broadway hit with Joseph Buloff and Ron 
Randell in the leads 

The King and I-—Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom play the leads 
in this edition of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical 

The Love Match—Palace. Glenn Melvyn’s new 
farce with Arthur Askey starred 

The Mousetrap--Ambassadors’. Agatha Christie's 
whodunit, set in a country guest house 

The Prisoner Globe. Alec Guinness as a cardinal 
in an Iron Curtain country, from whom a con 
fession is extracted. By Bridget Boland 

The Sleeping Prince-—Phoenix. Vivien Leigh and 
Laurence Olivier in Terence Rattigan’s fairy 
tale with a Ruritanian theme 

The Teahouse of the August Moon Her Majes 
ty's. London version of the current Broadway 
success, with Eli Wallach starred 

Waiting for Gillian—-St. James's. A new play by 
Ronald Millar, based on Nigel Balchin’s novel 

Way Through the Wood. Stars Googie 
Withers 

Wedding in Paris London Hippodrome. New 
British musical (score, Hans ae book, Vera 
Caspary; lyrics, Sonny Miller) starring Anton 
Walbrook, Evelyn Laye, with Jeff Warren 

Wish You Were Here——Casino. All-British cast 
headed by Shani Wallis, Elizabeth Larner 
Christopher Hewett and Bruce Trent, in this 
Broadway musical adaptation 

Witness for the Prosecution Winter Garden 
Agatha Christie's latest crime melodrama with 
an Old Bailey settin 

You'll Be Lucky Adeiphi New British revue 
starring Lancashire comedian Al Read, with 
Sally Barnes 


Paris 


Air Pur —Poche. By Louis Chassaigne 

L’ Alouette - Montparnasse-Gaston Bary By Jean 
Anouilh ; Suzanne Flon as Joan of Arc 

Azouk Fontaine. By Alexandre Rivemale 

Bel-Ami— Renaissance. Adapted by Frédéric Dard 
from Guy de Maupassant 

La Betise de Cambrai—Palais Roya!. By Jean de 
Létraz 

La Cocktail-Party—Vieux Colombier. Translated 
from T. S. Eliot by Henri Fluchére 

Comment s’en Debarrasser——Babylone. By lonesco 

Crime Parfait—Ambigu Adapted by Roger Féral 
from Dial ‘‘M” for Murder by Frederick Knott 

Crinolines et Guillotine —-Gaité-Montparnasse. By 
Henry Monnier 


ERIE. PA... . Established in 1916 


OPENINGS 


For The 


1954-55 Season 


(October-May) 


3 PROFESSIONAL 


APPRENTICESHIPS 
(Full Season) 


FELLOWSHIPS 
(8 weeks Selery Grant) 
© For SUPERIOR young actors and technicians 
@ Auditions Required! 
© Possible Steff epenings available, with one 
of the nation's oldest and most distin- 
quished professional, legitimate theatres 


————$———_ LL LL LL 
fer Applications end intormation write to 
oe et NR EE 


L. Newell Terrant 


The Erie Playhouse 
g : 128 West 7th street 
Managing Director 


Erie, Pennsylvanic 











DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 
44th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front 
center orchestra seats of the following Broad- 
way shows have been made available to the 
fund at box office prices. All seats are allo- 
cated on a “best contribution’ basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the 
tickets and a receipt for the contribution 
Checks will be returned on the orders which 
cannot be filled Please state number of 
dates 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 
SAT 

MAT. MAT. EVE 
Almanac $3.60 $4.20 $1.20 
By the Beautiful Sea. 4.80 4.80 1.20 
Caine Mutiny 4.20 4.20 4.80° 
Can Can 4.20 4.80 1.20 
Comedy In Music 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
Confidential Clerk 4.80 4.80 1.80 
Kismet ...... 4.20 4,20 1.20 
Oh Men! Oh Women! 3.60 4.20 4.80* 
Ondine 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
Sabrina Fair 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
Tea & Sympathy 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
The Fifth Season 3.60 4.80 
The Girl in Pink Tights 4.20 4.80 1.20 


The Remarkable 

Mr. Pennypacker 4.80 4.80 1.80 
The Seven Year lich 3.60 3.60 4.80°* 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
Teahouse of 

August Moon 3.60 4.20 4.80° 
Wonderful Town .... 4.20 4.20 1.20 


6.00 on weekends 


All tickets may be reserved by telephone, 
Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order 
and a contribution receipt. Checks for 
tickets and contributions will be returned 
on unfilled orders. On written applica- 


tions please state: 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show 
and choice of dates. 


(b) Enclose two checks payable to the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund—one 
for the price of the seat and one 
for Your contribution. 


Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be 
obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for 
cancer research in the leading institu- 
tions of the nation. 


Dan Parker, 
President 


Leo Lindy, 
Vice Pres. 


Walter Winchell, 
Treasurer 


Arthur Godfrey, 
Secretary 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


THEATRE AND ACADEMY 
SUMMER SESSION July 6 to August 14th 


Featuring FIVE SEMINARS 


SHAKESPEARE—supervision of STAGE DIRECTION AND ACTING — supervision of 
LAWRENCE LANGNER, Director of Theatre Guild SIDNEY KINGSLEY, Director and Author 
PLAYWRITING—supervision of TELEVISION AND RADIO—supervision of 
HOWARD LINDSAY, Director and Author WORTHINGTON MINER, Producer at NBC 
COMMUNITY THEATRE PRACTICE 


Seminar personnel will include: Eva Le Gallienne, Constance Collier, Mary Hunter, Frances Fuller, Theresa Helburn, Charles Russell 


(producer of “Danger,” CBS), Martin Manulis (producer of “Suspense,” CBS), Kirk Browning (Director of NBC Opera Series), 
Frank Schaffner (director of ‘Studio One," CBS), and other outstanding artists. 


In addition, the following Academy courses: 
REHEARSAL VOICE AND DICTION RADIO TECHNIQUE ACTION 
OBSERVATION MAKEUP STYLES OF ACTING 


Applicant may select (1) Five Seminars plus courses (2) Three Seminars plus courses (3) Five Seminars 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional training in America. Courses of the Academy furnish the essential prepara- 
tion for Acting, Teaching and Directing. FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 15. 


Important new session by celebrated theatre artists similar to the above planned for fall students. 


Apply for catalogue and other information Room 142, 245 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


er 
MN NOW; 7 SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


ENJOY Sans 
FAMOUS SAUCES 4(’ tone! 
As / 
A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN me 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 


kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 208 South LaSalle Street 


WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different Chicago 6. Illinois 


sauces. 3 minutes to makel 


U.S. and Possessions 1 vear—$ 5.00; 2 vears -$ 9.00 
Canada ' | year 6.00; 2 years 11.00 
jiffy Foreign . Toe 1 vear 8:00: 2 vears 15.00 


white Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify ur 
at least five weeks in advance and to give us their old address as well 
sauce as the new. Please include postal zone numbers for both addresses 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 


am THE S008 COM. NAME 


Cream Sauce 

Cheese Sauce 

. ae ~~ 

© Newburg Sauce 

© Mornay Sauce ADDRESS 

© Curry Sauce 

— (Please include postal zone number) 
ASK FOR IT © Horseradish Sauce 

AT YOUR GROCER’S! © Paprika Sauce 
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Theatre on the Disc 


BLUEPRINT 


FOR Gershwin Rarities 
SUMMER THEATRE by Sigmund Spaeth 


Walden Records has issued a 12-inch contributes its tithe sone and the less 
f yh | long-playing disc designated Gershwin familiar “They All Laughed” to this rec- 
Y jo n fprat | Rarities, Volume I, with a clever Hirsch- ord, and from its sequel, Damsel in 


feld cartoon of the famous brothers on Distress, we are offered “Things Are 


Phe 1954 Supplement to John its white cover. The contents live up to Looking Up” as well as the 
Effrat's “Blueprint for Summer the promise of the intriguing exterior 
‘_— ake z Ci re 
Theatre will Rail N aor a Here , along with the team 
ance early im ) NO | ‘ oy ’ . . eT 3 
seventh year, the publication has corded : Kickin the Clouds, Stuff of Burns and Allen The best known 
won recognition as the standard Upper Lip,” “Funny Face” and “Sev- song on the record is “Soon” 
authority and record for theatri enteen and Twenty-one,” of which the 
cal stock operation in the United 
States 


pr viously 


mentioned “Stiff Upper Lip.” (Astaire 
are four songs never before re- was in that one too 


from the 


successfully revised Strike Up the Band 


last is practically unknown It was and even here we get a verse and a sec- 


written for the first version of Strike Up ond chorus that are virtually never 
In addition to statistics, re 
views of new productions and heard 
special records of the 1953 sea show, which was a failure until its re- lhe 
sO wi iS yleme ‘ are Z P , . 
n, the new Supplement will vision appeared on Broadway two years sarities are Kaye Ballard, Betty Gillett 
carry articles on every phase of later in 1930 


stock operation by top person and David Craig, while David Baker and 
, é Alrmost equally unfamiliar are “Isn't 
alities in the . Broadway and ; 


stock theatre fields. A directory | It a Pity?,” from the 1933 flop Pardon 


of stock theatres and other vital My English (which featured the assorted ing satisfactory effects, vocally and in- 
information essential to stock : 


operations is included in the dialects of Lyda Roberti, George Givot strumentally, which make this Walden 
ere UO ‘ . “= . sey ’ , pe ’ F 
volume and Jack Pearl) and “Aren't You Kind record a worthy tribute to America’s 


Copies. of the 1954 Supek of Glad We Did?,” one of the posthu- 


the Band, but never appeared in the 


interpreters of these Gershwin 


John Morris provide accompaniments at 


two pianos. They all succeed in produc- 


top-ranking composer and his surviving 
ment may be ordered directly mous Gershwin tunes that George's 
from the John Richard Press, brother Ira utilized for a film, The Ott is still ; rm i 
Lae as ; ; ver records still awaiting the atten- 
1545 Broadway, New York 36, | Shocking Miss Pilgrim, nine years after 

by remitting $1.50 plus ten cents 


7 tion of this reviewer include the RCA 
] tage 1¢ succ essful 
oOstag Th 


collaborator 


the composer's death 
motion picture Shall We Dance?, star- 
ring Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers, 


Victor long-playing disc Show Biz, based 
upon the book by Abel Green and Joe 


_ Laurie, Jr. and featuring George Jessel 





as narrator and the actual voices of out- 


standing personalities of the American 

LOWEST COACH FARE theatre; the record celebrating Arthur 
Fiedler’s twenty-fifth anniversary as con- 

a , ductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra on 

# Y MA OR a dises (he is currently represented in the 
oe AW J || RC A Victor catalogue by a novel ar- 
a ceeeeneeneneallll ‘ | rangement of operatic material in instru- 
AIRLINE : || mental form, under the possibly enticing 

e F || title of Opera without Singing Lon- 


don’s Gilbert and Sullivan Highlights, 


a to which The Sorcerer has recently been 
WON-S ~ SAVE 10% ON RETURN added: M-G-M’s Wonderful Waltzes of 


; Richard Rodgers and Noel Coward Fa- 
$ ‘ vorites; Columbia’s new version of The 
Boys From Syracuse; and both the Decea 
ih and Victor treatments of The Glenn 


ene wav ROUND TRIP FARE mevuan 4 Miller Stor 


88 CALIFORNIA'72 | poor 


Feagin School 
CHICAGO ‘24 


NON-STOP — SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP of Drama & Radio 


AMERICAN 


An intensive course of study designed for 
AIRLINES 


training the individual in preparation for 
SCWARK — Bi 72-4633 wows cones voEEE, OPOCELTE — HL 86-7700 


professional work in 
@® STAGE @ TELEVISION 
720 Bread $1 61 Raymees and BROADWAY - Midees 6.2188 — 26) Famten bi of! Fle teont 
— ‘ a 





NONUNEDEOUONAONEDDODAAOUOOONEREOOOOORANOITS 


® SCREEN ® RADIO 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


COURSES IN DICTION, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
POISE, DAY & EVE. ALSO TEEN-AGE & 
CHILDREN'S DEPT. CAT. T. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Roadio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Tel CO § 0926 


SAPNUAVALUEVOUDELUUUELOSETEAOUOUEDAEUADSOUEUOEUEL EEO OOUDOED EON ODEON OOOO NEOONE 


SSUOTAH HORA TT AUU EEE UREA TEU O DRE E EEE 
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PEEL CLUCLLC LLL CUCL LLL bbb bb bbb 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


announces 


a new theater arts program 


professional curriculum leading to undergraduate and graduate degrees 


council of participating directors 


mr. david pressman mr. cyril ritchard 


mr. jose quintero mr. herman shumlin 
mr. burgess meredith mr. allen schneider 


mr. daniel mann 
mr. albert marre 


Every season, four of the participating directors will be in residence at Boston 
University, each for approximately six weeks, to teach and to direct a play in 
the newly acquired Boston University Theater. 


scenic arts 
mr. jo. mielziner, advisor (plans to be announced ) 


Functional courses in acting, directing, stage design, lighting, technical production, educational 
theater, musical theater, opera 


Related courses in television, film and radio 
Enrollment will be limited to students demonstrating exceptional promise 


For information concerning entrance requirements, scholarship and fellowship aid, write 


to 
Dean Robert A. Choate, Boston University, 25 Blagden St., Boston Mass 


i Your 


| er VERA SOLOVIOVA 


ome LAV Tey: | | 
Pieemeeeee =| STUDIO OF ACTING vic bawilly 
R if C Oo R D y “tn my opinion Vere Soloviova is a great 


jiring teacher, untiring 


h ff a d i 
gn sacs: teresa ent te Cae aay, oes © loage AND 


Cut, 78 RPM | casana CLUB 


Mildred Dunnock 
@ Recorded from Life on Film 
® 
ane Boned Professional training 
@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan f 
fageous or 
@ Playable on any Phonograph 


os, weeded STAGE and TELEVISION 


Studio theatre directed by 
| Christine Edwards 
Thomas J. 


Catalog on Request 
VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 


; | 954 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
ISTRIBUTOR 

DEPT. TA-3 Telephone JUdson 6-5546 
150 WEST 46th STREET inctontensove 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y Recording Service 
Le 4 ‘ . 
WMypwoods VUES ~~ a 
Supreme vacation enjoyment in 


42 Lombard Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
| Florida's most complete resort. 
p reiny STAGE © TELEVISION © SCREEN Modern guest rooms (air-condi- 
aa RADIO ® DANCE tioning optional) to please and 
DRAMA & DANCE Full Time—Part Time—Private enw ag ees bar wide wr tear front 
i teeta Approved for Veterans each for sunning and swimming 
. . » cozy lounge for intimate ren- 
September 20 Complete coverage of weekly plays by dezvous and aenuine hospitali+ 
. 4 z film agents and producers. 9g panty 
Acting, Directing, ; " 


to flavor your entire sta 
Design, Modern Dance, Ballet, Music, SUMMER SESSION y ¥ 
Academics, 8.F.A. Degree Courses: 


JACK MULUKIN, GENERAL MANAGER 
(1) with Drama major (2) with Drama June 21 to Aug. 27 


major and Dance minor. Modern Theatre. MIAMI BEACH 
Secret Catalog on requerts | | WMACAORS LU a Leh Lig 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


6040 WILSHIRE BLVD = 67th Street on the Ocean 
26 Fanwoy Boston, Mass. | 


HOLLYWOOD 36. CALIFOKNIA 











Conservatory 
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Theatre Arts 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 


modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,’ as the 
London ‘Times has said, Michael 
Redgrave is also one of the most 
articulate. And he goes into the 
whys and wherefores of an actor's 
magic in these scintillating discus- 
revised from his Rockefeller 
lectures at Bristol University last 
year, with a sense of wonderment 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en- 
lightening both actor and playgoer 
With twenty-seven photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost that num- 


ber of roles $3.00 


One of the few 


sions, 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


Covering the last three years at 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial 
Theatre, this handsome book con- 
tains from five to eighteen action 
pictures of each of fourteen of 
Shakespeare’s plays (plus Jonson's 
Volpone). Angus McBean’s rightly 
famous camera catches important 
moments, full sets and characteriza- 
tions, by such gifted actors as Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- 
grave, Maargaret Leighton and 
Peggy Ashcroft, to recreate visually 
the plays themselves $5.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 


Ihe three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud and many others. 
With forewords by Ivor Brown and 


Anthony Quayle $4.50 


Theatre Arts Books also publishes 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT 
STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley $4.50 


Complete prospectus on request 


Please send the above checked books. 
For which I enclose 

Name 

Address 


City... Zone State 


Theatre Arts Books 


New York 14 


224 Weet 4th Street 


12 


oks 





All the World's 
His Stage 


Dramatic Heritage, by Paul Green (Sam- 
uel French, Inc. $2.50 


AUL GrereN’s new book has such a 
range and variety of content that 


almost any review, however long or 


short, unsatisfactory. As 


the author of many plays 


must remain 
such an ad- 
mirable one, for example, as In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom, which coveted 
prize, and Johnny Johnson, a beautiful 
play, lyric and profound, which failed of 
any success; and the pageants The Lost 
Roanoke Sound, and The 
Common Glory, at Williamsburg, both 
of which were seen by many thousands 
Green's position is such that no dramati: 
opinion of his is negligible. 

As a interests in the 
fields of social philosophies, national tra 
and problems, hx 
exhibits great sincerity of feeling and a 
culture remarkably wide both at home 
and 


won a 


Colony, on 


man of many 


ditions international 


abroad. Few people writing, espe- 
cially on the theatre, know a tenth as 
much as Green. Not all his chapters deal 
directly with the theatre or the drama 
There are other discussions on such sub- 
jects as the body and soul of man and 
a plea to a politician for leadership, 
without which we cannot save ourselves; 
and a chapter on the mind's freedom, 
with a fine list of quoted passages ending 
with Milton's magnificent paragraph, so 
congenial to the whole spirit and text of 


the book: “We should be 


fore what persecutions we raise against 


wary there- 
the living labors of public men, how we 
spill that seasoned life of man preserved 
and stored up in books; since we see a 
kind of homicide may be thus commit- 
ted, a kind of whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal 
antithesis, the breath of reason itself, 


massacre, 


ZUUUUUAEUUADOAUAUEAUEDEDEADADENUEUENOEOEOOOOEAUEGOOUEGENOUDONUGOEOUEGEOUGOEGUOAEOOEOEOOOOOOUAGEOOOUEOUEDEOUAUEOOEOOODGUOEGEOUELOAOGTOOUEOONUEOOOGENOOUOOOENEONOOOU OOOO 


ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION—JULY Ist, 1954: 
“EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT" 


By TED SHAWN 


This long awaited book is the first one published on 


slays an immortality rather than a life.’ 

In each of these essays, however, the 
title for the whole, Dramatic Heritage, 
The title is even more read- 


ily implied in the 


is inherent 
discussions of the 
theatres of various countries, Japan for 
instance, and the articles on the famous 
Indian Paul Claudel 
take the 
discourse, line 


actor Bhaduri, or 


or Bernard Shaw. These form 


of interviews in direct 


after line of which is set down as if 
exactly quoted, though it is obvious that 
only the presence of some unmentioned 
stenographer or dictaphone could hav 
accomplished that for so many passages, 
especially in the Shaw. But the hand of 
the expert dramatist is at work here; the 
creative mind is trying to express the 
core and essence of what the character 
What the author is 


secking, to use his own phrases about 


is and what is said 
Shakespeare, is the human warmth, the 
tender particularity, the rich foliage of 
existence. Of all the Shaw 
that I have read, this of Green’s, in its 


accounts of 


luminous, imaginative 


method, is the 
best portrait I know 


Stark Young 


In the middiewest it's... 


the subject of Delsarte, in English, in over 60 years. 


THE MAIN CHAPTERS ARE: 
Francois Delsarte, the Man and his Philosophy 
Delsarte's Science of Expression 
Application of Delsarte's laws to Dance 
influence of Delsarte on the American Dance 


$3.00 per copy 


Send check or money order to: TED SHAWN, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


THEATRE ARTS, JUNE 


1954 


15 
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See i aa eee 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 

Directory 
Entertainment Industry 
Stage, Radio, Screen 
Television, Publicity 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK - LONDON 
HOLLYWOOD .- PARIS 
$4900 

prepaid 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 22, NY 


CAMINO 
REAL 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30¢ per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Producing and Directing for Television, 
by Charles Adams (Holt). 


T= VOLUME concerns itself with a 
detailed, accurate description of the 
equipment, methods, routines and pro- 
cedures presently in vogue in the tele- 
vision industry, plus an analysis of the 
creative approaches to television produc- 
tion employed by the leading producers 
and directors. Suggestions as to proper 
handling of many production problems 
are Clearly, if somewhat succinctly, pre- 
sented. 

While this book has undoubtedly been 
planned as a sort of handbook primarily 
for the student and beginner in tele- 
vision, it should be of interest to those of 
the general public who may be curious 
about the how and why of television. 

It seems unfortunate that the latter 
half of this volume attempts to treat the 
more creative aspects of producing and 
directing with the same concise, factual 
approach with which the technical chap- 
ters are handled. Adams now and then 
gives us a glimpse of the more profound 
intellectual analysis of the industry to 
which we hope he may some day devote 
anether volume 


—Herbert H. Brodkin 
(Mr. Brodkin is an executive producer of 
the American Broadcasting Company, 
and a former stage director, designer and 
production manager.) 


by Tennessee Williams 


“A strange and disturbmg drama 
... as eloquent and rhythmic as 
a piece of music.” 

—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


- 2.8) 80 2 8'8'e sia) 8 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of Catalog 


NEW RELEASES! 
_ Gently Does It © Bernardine 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. McThing 
The Love of Four Colonels 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVIGE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE BURNING GLASS 

Charles Morgan 2.50 
MADEMOISELLE COLOMBE 

Anouilh—trans. Kronenberger 3.00 
THE PRESCOTT PROPOSALS 

H. Lindsay & R. Crouse 2.75 


THE MAIDS AND DEATH WATCH 
Jean Genet 4.75 
BALANCHINE’S COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE 
GREAT BALLETS 
George Balanchine 5.95 
WORLD DANCE 
Fernau Hall 8.00 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CURTAIN RISES 
on a 


PSYCHO - FARCE: 


FREUDIAN 34" 
PSYCHO-\ANTICs 
6 / 


by 
Maurice a) 
Natenberg J 


(J 
$950 7S 


THIS BOOK is a brilliant inter- 
pretation of the psychoanalyst's 
role, performance and technique. 
It sharply contradicts Zolotow's To 
Couch or Not to Couch," Feb. TA. 


YOU DO NOT play Hamlet on 
the couch, but Charlie McCarthy. 
Your ideas are not yours alone, 
but must conform to the theories 
of the cleverest faker in history— 
Freud. His real aims and motives 
are plainly exposed. 


ANALYSIS does not uplift; it 
only debases. The analyst demands 
that you grovel, play the stooge 
and believe him all-knowing. You 
become a puppet; your honest 
doubts and convictions are only 
“resistance.” 


LEARN THE TRUTH about Freud and 
his system—ORDER “FREUDIAN PSY- 
CHO-ANTICS" from your book store or 
send $2.50 direct to publisher on a 5 
day return privilege. 


REGENT HOUSE, Publishers 
4554 Broodwey, Ghigago 40, iilinols 





offstage ... 


Gin without Sympathy 


There is nothing like the wrong ap 


proach to alcohol for inflaming the pa 


fact which the editors of this 


sions, a 


generally sober publication are discover 


ing. Maurice Zolotow’s tongue-in-cheek 


guide for theatregoing tipplers, “Gin and 


March 


drink to imbibe 


issue, where 


Sympathy,’ in the 
he suggested the proper 


before attending Certain types of plays 
brought forth numerous cries of outrage 


Zolotow 
effort to get 


from those who interpreted 


jape a8 a serious theatre 


audiences soddenly sotted before they are 


seated 


Without 


proposition 


arguing the merits of this 


and we have such high re 


readers’ creative intelligence 


gard for our 


that we are sure any interpretation 
coming from them must have merit— we 
like to that Zolotow 


should, in all read in 


would point out 


fairness, be con 


text This, we concede, is not particu 


larly easy because his context is lengthy 


and is not encompassed by a sentence, a 
even a single issue of 
But if 


readily 


paragraph or 
with 
that 


Stay 
find 


oath, 


THEATRE ARTS you 
him long enough, you 
he is true to his Pulitzerian and 
eventually all sides of an issue receive his 
attention 


Thus 


plating the 


though he was joyfully contem- 


fruits of fermentation and 
distillation in March, the following month 
Zolotow was painting a revolting picture 
of liquor in the theatre as he quoted 


Alfred Lunt on the 


a drunken actor: 


horrors of working 


with “There's this evil 


stink out of the mouth—blowing it in 


your face and their hands are sweat 


ing water hands——and 


that 


runs on your 


glazed look in the eyes—missing 


cues, mumbling speeches. No integration 


of performance is possible with an intoxi 


cated actor 


If there 
Zolotow will undoubtedly get to it sooner 


Meanwhile he has left us 


is another facet to this matter, 
or later with 
a picture of a gloriously potted audience 
collectively blowing an evil stink in the 
faces of pristinely sober actors whose per 


integrated but unnoticed 


How about a pick-me-up, Mr. Z? 


formances are 


Bum Rap 


Living as we do in a twilight zone 


between two professions theatre and 


journalism——we have found that nothing 


rouses our churlishness as acutely as the 


mistreatment of one of our professional 


interests by the other 


There was a time when we lived in a 
hackles 


plays about scoop-happy, boozing report- 


constant state of raised when 


14 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


ers who shouted, “Stop the presses 


were still able to make their way to the 
boards 
Similarly, the 


that 


journalistic misconcep 


tion any entertainer is an 


A New York 
recently 


actor 
news 
this 
‘No 
Army,’ the 


arouses our;©r spleen 


paper headline carried 


twisted notion to new extremes 


Says 
In the accompany 


that the 


Coddling of Actors, 


headline proclaimed 
learned 


coddled 


baseball 


ing story, the reader 


actors’ who were not 


football, 


were 
specifically and bas 
ke thall 
juke 
ind Vik 


It is 


golfer and 


Eddie 


players, fighters, a 


such box singers as Fisher 
Damone 
this kind of that 


leads us to think, at times, that the post 


misbranding 


drama 
that 


handled on a 


of permanent 
should be 


reviews 


newspaper critic 


abandoned and theatre 


might better be 
rotating basis by all members of a news- 
paper's staff in the hope that some of 
might find out what an 


them actor 


really is 


Stage-Struck Sisters 


Phose two sisters of Hollywood, Joan 
Fontaine and Olivia de Havilland, seem 


to yearn for a happy Manhattan sojourn 


The Man Who Came to Sardi’s 


Produc er 


once had a hand in writing a play about an obnoxious 


Chekhov's three frus- 


trated sisters moped for Moscow. Sister 


as deeply as Mr 


Olivia has now made two 


and 


unquestioned 


journeys to 


Broadway even though her mounts 
thoroughbreds—Mr 
and Mr 


other 


were 


one instance 


Shakespeare in 
Shaw (Bernard, that is) in the 
Broadway was not impressed. It is to be 
hoped that Sister Joan will find herself 
in happier circumstances when she takes 
New York first 
time as replacement for Deborah Kerr in 


And 


whatever happened to Marcus Goodrich ? 


to the boards for the 


Tea and Sympathy this month 


Reverse English 
We have no 
indeed, if we did we might run the risk 


intention of pointing 


mangled—but we 
shift in theat 


There was a time when the 


of having our finger 


think we detect a recent 


rical values 


life of an English actor was much sim 


pler than that of an American actor in 


at least one respect: Because most meri 


came out of 


didn't 


torious plays in English 


England, the English actor need 


to know how to speak in any way but 


that which came naturally, while the 


American actor, in addition to overcom 
regional idiosyncrasies, 


ing his inborn 


Hart, whose Moss 


a wheel 


Bernie brother 


gentleman in 


chat called The Man Who Came to Dinner, recently found himself emulating 


that whilom character after he broke his leg while disporting himself at The 


Lambs 


Despite his incapacity, he continued to hold court nightly at Sardi’s 


har, even though he took the space normally occupied by three customers. Here 
he is flanked by actor Frank Maxwell (left) and agent Dick La Marr. 
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Audrey Hepburn has walked off with almost every other prize in sight this 
season but she has missed out on at least one kudo: The most soulful eyes of 
the season do not belong to the star of Ondine but to the equine friend shown 
with her here. Her other friend is soulful-eyed Mel Ferrer, who is starred 
opposite her in the Jean Giraudoux play 


had to be capable of assuming the sound System 2 is being used on the British 
of an Englishman production of the play by Howard Rich- 
Of late, however, the English stage ardson and William Berney which has 
has been turning more and more to such been known as Sodom, Tennessee in the 
distinctively American products as Okla States but which will be called something 
homa! and Guys and Dolls, shows for else in London because England’s Lord 
which the proper accent is a sine qua Chamberlain takes a dim view of the 
non. Our English cousins, unused to un authors’ title. In this case a British cast 
dertaking strange accents, at first im- has been drilled in the art of speaking 
ported Americans to play these American like hillbillies 
shows. Yet there comes a time when Eng- On the surface, this might seem as 
lish players must be put to work again rewarding as training a talking crow, but 
even though violence is done to either if the English actors have any sense of 
1) play or (2) player heredity, the task should not be too dif- 
This seems to be happening now. An ficult. After all, the hillbilly ballads that 
instance of System | is the London pro these mountain residents sing today are 
duction of Pal Joey, in which John modern counterparts of the folk ballads 
O'Hara's very American dialogue has which have been sung in that region for 
been Anelicized, possibly as much for years, most of which were imported 
the benefit of the audience as for the intact from England in the first place 
actors If all this proves anything, it is simply 
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that our cultural lend lease with the 
mother country is getting to be as com 
plicated as a stray dog’s genealogy 


Spring Offer 

Most days of the week we take a dim 
and unaesthetic view of the grubby ac- 
tivities of our advertising department 
boys with their eternal talk of space rates 
and expense-account lunches at “21.” But 
we think it only proper to doff our edi- 
torial beavers to them when they bring to 
our pages such high-toned prose as the 
writings of Elliott White Springs 

Mr. Springs, who used to write flying 
stories for the slicks, has since become 
the poet laureate of the sheet trade. His 
latest assemblage of hyperbole can be 
found on the back cover of this issue of 
THEATRE Arts, and, after studying it 
carefully, we find ourselves intrigued by 
the footnote in which he offers to send 
to those whose interest has been whetted 
by this public sample of his style 


“Hurry ! 


Hurry! Hurry!"’), a new edi- 
tion of his book called Clothes Make the 
Man. Sheets, according to Springs’s ad- 
vertising copy, seem to make the girl, 
but it seems incredible that clothes could 
do as much for (or to) a man. We have 
no assurance that Springs’s book will be 
delivered in a plain wrapper but we have 
decided to risk a raised eyebrow from 
our mailman rather than remain unin- 
formed on this vital point. We hope that 
you-—and you and you~ will send for a 
copy of his book and make our advertis- 


ing manager happy 


Theatre Quotebook 


Producer Cheryl Crawford's definition 
of a producer: “When people tell me 
they want to be producers, I ask what 
they want to produc e. They always say 
a hit. A hit doesn’t make a_ produce 
You deserve that name when you have 
seven flops and start out on your eighth 
show 

Eric von Stroheim, explaining why he 
is making films in France despite his 
success in Hollywood's Sunset Boulevard: 
‘The only place I've been able to find 
work is France. I've been in four pictures 
in France, all junk. But it is the unfor- 
tunate truth that actors have to eat at 
least two times a week.’ 

Audrey Hepburn, on finding that 
thirty-five reporters and photographers 
had turned up to interview her the day 
after she won the Academy Award: 
Oh, boy!” 

Bobby Clark, on the canned laughter 
that accompanies many television comedy 
shows: “I hear that wild, screaming 
laughter and I think how different it 
sounds from the real laughs you get in 
the theatre. I've been on vaudeville bills 
with some TV people whose shows carry 
that kind of laughs. And believe me, they 
never got laughs like that with a real 


audience. They just weren't that funny.” 
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Doctor's Orders 


Simply being the only entertainer on 


the stage of the Golden theatre for two 
hours every evening apparently is not 
enough to use up all of Victor Borge’s 
concentration. He still has time to scru 
tinize the audience. Some time ago it 
struck him that he kept seeing the same 
man in the same seat, performance after 
performance. Interrupting one of his as- 


saults on the piano, he strode to the 
footlights and asked, “You've been here 
you?” 


hefore, haven't 


The man admitted he had 

“How many times?” asked Borge 

“About 

With a 
comedian returned to his piano and fin- 
thoughtfully 
again and hurried back to the footlights 


twenty,” said the man 


typical Borge grimace, the 


gered it Then he got up 
“Don't you think you ought to see a 
doctor?” he inquired 
“T have.” 
“Oh,” Borge, 
what did he suggest?” 
“He told 


customer, “to keep on seeing your show.’ 


said dubiously. “And 


me,” replied the constant 


The man with the prescribed seat is 


Albert Becker, who, as of this writing, 


has carried out his doctor's prescription 
forty-three times. The 
the Borge show, heart, 
has purchased a silver loving cup which 
will be presented to Becker at his fiftieth 
Becker will certainly de- 
serve it, for he will have had a longer 
run, in his seat, than a great many shows 
that opened hopefully this season 
Writer 

The art of writing a musical show is 
growing fantastically complicated 
was when the 


management of 


sentimental at 


performance 


only requirements were 
that one contributor write a good, basi 
boy (who-has-a-comic-friend )-meets-girl 
plot, while another spun out some May 
hay lyrics (May-hay lyrics are the 
pseudosophisticated side of 
lyrics) and a third created some snappy 
tunes. Since Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
it’s become a bit tougher, of course, but 
even R & H haven't gotten as creatively 
complex as John Latouche did in The 
Golden Apple. 

This was no simple case of writing a 
book and some lyrics 


June-moon 


Latouche wrote 
and he says he did it simultaneously 
lyrics and singing-type dialogue which 
advanced the which ad- 


story, dances 


vanced the story and scenery which ad- 


Memories of Lillian Russell are being kept green in a Lillian Russell museum 
established on the second floor of Liichow’s restaurant in New York. Posters, 


personal belongings and mementos of the actress are on display there 


Hugo 


Schemke, a waiter who often served Miss Russell forty years ago and who still 
works at the restaurant, examines a poster heralding the coming of the noted 


beauty. 


vanced the That's night 


mobility of the 


he wrote 
The 
Golden Apple's scenery was part of the 
Then he turned 


this three-pronged writing over to Jerome 


story 


scenery, for the 
overall creative project 


Moross who composed suitable music for 
lyrics, dialogue, dances and scenery 
Having done all this, Latouche later 
learned that his creative chores were not 
After 
pleted and after 


finished the show had been com- 


it had been produced, 
When 
recording The 
found that the 


usual method of picking out the vocal 


there 
RCA Victor set 
Golden 


arose one more problem 
about 


Apple, it was 


numbers in the production would not do 
Moross had 
well. The 


show, 


in this case, Latouche and 


done their work too 


various 


elements of the man, of them 
purely visual, were so tightly knit that 
some sort of explanatory matter was 
needed as a bridge from one number to 
the next on the recording 

So it was back to the typewriter once 


and 
these 


more for Latouche. He sat down 


wrote a series of couplets for 
bridges, thus possibly inventing the first 
new field of creative writing since singing 


commercials 


Fills the Bill 

A pair of astute restaurateurs in the 
New York 
up with a plan which has been needed 


that 
one stands aghast at the realization that 


theatrical district have come 
for years’ and which is so obvious 
no one thought of it before 


Mike 


operate The 


These great 


thinkers are Linz and Stanley 


Fuchs, who Lobster res- 


taurant 
Their plan grew out of their observa- 


tion that most—-maybe 80 per cent— of 


the people who go to the theatre during 
the week are couples, married or other- 


wise. The normal routine on these occa- 


sions is for the man/husband to come 


directly from his office to meet the 


girl/wife for dinner, they 


thei 


whereupon 
through 
theatre by 


rush meal to get to the 


curtain time and split their 


attention during the first act between 


the stage and their gastric 


After the 


wander 


ruminations 
show, they are apt as not to 


around in vague fashion trying 


to decide where to go for a cup of coffee 


and a rehash of the show 

This is no way to live, say the Messrs 
Fuchs. So 
rated the split dinner plan for theatre- 


Linz and they have inaugu- 


goers. It works like this: Couple comes 
in for dinner, orders up and, upon fin- 
ishing the main course, takes a leisurely 
stroll to the theatre after procuring a 


With this 


couple returns to the restaurant after the 


stub from the stub, 


waiter 
show and has dessert, coffee and a dis- 
cussion of the play in peace, all for the 
price of the regular dinner 

Unless we miss our guess, this could be 
the greatest boon to theatregoers since 
they started printing tickets 
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Frederick Fox's spacious single setting for King ot He arts serves as the locale tor one of the liveliest comedies 
of the season. Donald Cook is the kingly fellow on the stairway platform. On the lower level are, from left 
Jackwe Cooper David Lewis. Cloris Leachman and Rea iompson 


April 1, 1954 
Lyceum Theatre 


Elaine Perry production of a comedy in three acts by 
Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke, directed by Walter F 
Kerr, designed and lighted by Frederick Fox 


Tue Cast 


DUNREATH HENRY Cloris Leachman 


LARRY LARKIN Donald Cook 
JENIELLA Hilda Haynes 
MIKE John Drew Devereaur 
FRANCIS X. DIGNAN Jackie Cooper 
JOE WICKES David Lewis 
NORMAN TAYLOR Rex Thompson 
MR. HOBART Carl Low 
BILLY Darryl Richard 
HAPPY Patchwork Peggy 
POLICEMAN William Sharon 


The action takes place in Larry Larkin’s studio in New 
York City at the present time and covers a period of 
several weeks in January 


Working on the commercially sound theory 
that the shortest distance between a comedy and 
box-office fortune is an abundance of funny lines, 
Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke have turned out a 
glib, fast-moving piece that successfully conceals 
its sparse content by giving the constant impres- 
sion of being hell-bent for something or other. 
Stripped of its consistently bright dialogue and 
briskly paced direction—a fate that only a critic 
could wish on this amusing cartoon—the work 
boils down to a fairly conventional triangle situ- 
ation which is resolved by standard theatre mathe- 
matics. An egocentric comic strip artist whose 
personality is not only split but shredded hires 
a whimsical young replacement, a “self-made 
mouse,” to spell him during the period he is to 
be away on a honeymoon with his adoring secre- 
tary. In the interval before this junket begins, 
the circle in the artist’s studio is joined by a 
precocious child who has been adopted by the 
cartoonist, laboring under the fantastic notion that 
he is the boy to quiet the child’s so-called emo- 
tional difficulties. While the artist is making the 


lad “hew a straight line of reality,” the replace- 
ment is hewing a line that makes much more 
sense. He is busy nuzzling up to the secretary, 
advising her against her impending marriage 
(“Go ahead, lean on that ferris wheel and in a 
couple of years people will be saying, ‘She made 
a wonderful adjustment’), pointing out that the 
little boy is actually the most rational person on 
the premises and gradually working up his cour- 
age for the compulsory climactic scene in which he 
sweeps out of the tyrant’s home with the righteous 
air of Lincoln freeing the slaves—presumably to 
set up housekeeping elsewhere with the secretary 
and the boy 

While all this may strike you as quite familiar, 
in synopsis form, the chances are it may not 
strike you at all in the theatre, so successfully 
have the authors and director Walter Kerr (hus- 
band of one of the pair and drama critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune) camouflaged it with 
expertly executed punch lines. If the plot is not 
quite an afterthought, a framework for the quips 
which the authors must have been hoarding for 
quite a spell, it does suggest that they were 
working by ear—an ear cocked squarely in the 
direction of the audience. 

The cast, which is practically perfect, succeeds 
in bringing the triangle characters to life in a 
very literal sense. Donald Cook’s brittle comedy 
style is made to order for the key role of the 
artist and Jackie Cooper is an admirable foil as 
the assistant, especially when he explains wist- 
fully that his father, a man of modest means, head 
had the foresight to name him Francis X. (for 
Xerxes) Dignan, so the boy could “pick up a 
little in small bets.” As the secretary, Cloris 
Leachman is as handsome and functional as the 
single setting by Frederick Fox, which is saying 
a good deal 


































































































































































































































































BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 


April 8, 1954 
Majestic Theatre 


Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr production of a musi- 
cal play in two acts and fifteen scenes; book by Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur Schwartz, lyrics by 
Dorothy Fields, settings and lighting by Jo Mielziner, cos- 
tumes by Irene Sharaff, production directed by Marshal] 
Jamison, choreography by Helen Tamiris, musical direc- 
tion by Jay Blackton, orchestrations by Robert Russell 
Bennett; production associate, Simon P. Herman 


Tue Cast 

QUARTET John Dennis 
Reid Shelton 

Ray Hyson 

Larry Laurence 

Ray Kirchner 

Rex Cooper 

Mary Harmon 

Cindy Robbins 

Gloria Smith 

Mae Barnes 

Edith True Case 
Cameron Prud’homme 
Shirley Booth 

Robert Jennings 
Thomas Gleason 

Carol Leigh 

Richard France 


ACROBATS 


CORA BELMONT 
MOLLY BELMONT 
LILLIAN BELMONT 
RUBY MONK 

MRS. KOCH 

CARL GIBSON 
LOTTIE GIBSON 
HALF - NOTE 
DIABOLO 

BABY BETSY BUSCH 
MICKEY POWERS 


CCPC bee 
ere te, 
fe 


DENNIS EMERY Wilbur Evans 
FLORA BUSCH Anne Francine 
WILLIE SLATER Warde Donovan 
LENNY Larry Howard 
SIDNEY Eddie Roll 
MR. CURTIS Paul Reed 
BURT MAYER Larry Laurence 
VIOLA Gaby Monet 
pancers: Cathryn Damon, Dorothy Donau, Lillian Donau, 
Pat Ferrier, Sigyn, Mona Tritsch, Rex Cooper, Bob 
Haddad, Larry Howard, Ray Kirchner, Victor Reilly. 
Eddie Roll, Arthur Partington 
SINGERS: Suzanne Easter, Lola Fisher, Colleen O’Connor, 
Pat Roe, Jean Sincere, Libi Staiger, John Dennis, 
Warde Donovan, Thomas Gleason, Ray Hyson, 
Franklin Kennedy, Larry Laurence, George Lenz, 
Reid Shelton 


The action takes place in Coney Island during the 
early 1900's 


Shortly after she comes on stage in this musical 
nosegay, Shirley Booth surveys her elegant getup 
and with becoming modesty allows that “I ain’t 
the loud dresser I used to be. I’m real refined— 


Left: The heroine finds one of the 
amusement park rides an ideal means 
for furthering her romance with a 
Shakespearean actor, no less. Left to 
right: Edith Case, Wilbur Evans and 
Shirley Booth 


Opposite page: A vaudeville trouper 
(Shirley Booth) is welcomed back to 
her Coney Island boardinghouse by her 
improvident father (Cameron Prud’- 
homme) and her worldly-wise maid 
(Mae Barnes) as the action begins 
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only wear two colors at a time.” This may be, 
though it would be hard to prove by the hand- 
some array of costumes which Irene Sharaff has 
provided for her and other members of the cast 
If it is, dressing is certainly the only thing she 
does by halves in the show. She sings three 
numbers ranging from the traditional “In the 
Good Old Summertime” to a vaudeville specialty 
in which she appears as a beribboned five-year- 
old pondering the impending arrival of a baby 
brother in terms that could have been inspired 
equally well by cartoonist Charles Addams or 
Grand Guignol; and to a funny comedy routine, 
“I'd Rather Wake Up by Myself,” in which she 
points out the brighter side of spinsterhood in 
terms that would surely interest Dr. Kinsey. She 
dances, hoisting her ample skirts to knee length 
on one occasion to run through a buck and wing 
with little Robert Jennings that is elementary, 
old-hat and altogether captivating. And of course 
she acts with a range seldom seen on the musical 
stage, even though the content of this script would 
hardly tax the capacity of a Floradora girl. 

The title of the show derives from the name of 



















a theatrical boardinghouse operated by the her- 
oine six blocks from the beach at Coney Island 
Fortunately for the rather old-fashioned book, 






which has its lumpy moments, Shirley is never 





farther than the wings; and there is nothing in it 





so lugubrious that an appearance by her can't 





resolve. The object of her wholesome, extroverted 





affections is a dapper Shakespearean actor (Wil- 
bur Evans), “just in the middle of his prime” by 
her elastic standards but undeniably low on funds 
When he arrives at her lodging she predicts that 
he will become “the national hero of Coney 








Island.” In the confines of an area that resembles 





a tunnel of love, she also promises him $1,000 and 
backs her word with a check which she later finds 





is worthless, since her wayward father has in- 





vested her earnings as a vaudeville trouper in a 





manner that bears out what Barnum said. So to 





keep her fancy man in cash and herself out of 
jail on a bad check charge, she heeds a barker’s 
bid for a volunteer to ascend in a balloon and then 














parachute to earth in exchange for a satchelful of 





what she needs 





Unfortunately she nets only 











$87.50 and a shaking up in this deal, and then 
discovers that the Shakespearean’s seventeen- 
year-old daughter resents her in the bargain. This 
is roughly the situation at the end of Act I. The 
situation at the final curtain is, of course, com- 























pletely rosy—just one reasonably big, happy and 





prosperous family—a turn of events which is 








scarcely more fortunate than the fact that we are 
spared most of the details. 

Aside from Miss Booth’s contributions, all this 
is rather uphill going, relieved now and again by 
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some Brooklynese Shakespeare but even more 
effectively by the spirited dances with which 
Helen Tamiris has equipped the proceedings, a 
couple of Arthur Schwartz tunes which are sung 
to a turn by Mae Barnes and a typically opulent 
job of designing and lighting by Jo Mielziner. 
While none of the choreography can quite match 
Miss Booth’s way with a simple vaudeville turn, 
the dances at their best have a nice satiric edge— 
as in the antic penny arcade sequence—and at 
their closest approach to routine, an alternate 
mixture of nostalgic charm and spontaneous com- 
bustion. Miss Barnes twice stops the show with 
salty discourses on amour, after the manner of 
Pearl Bailey, in “Hang Up” and “Happy Habit;” 
not the least of the latter’s recommendations is 
that it stirs memories of “Happy Talk” in South 
Pacific 


boardinghouse exterior and a bedroom interior, 


Among Mielziner’s contributions are a 


done in lavender and pastel green, that are as 
elegant as the heroine’s blonde hair; a midway 
complete with pink smoke; and a dance hall with 
a backdrop simulating a roller coast route that 
lights up like a pinball machine at intervals when 
the car is supposed to be whizzing by. It is all very 
colorful and no doubt a Coney habitué’s idea of 
seventh heaven 

There are some other talented people in the 
cast—Evans, who is adept both as a hinterland 
Hamlet and singer of the show’s inevitable roman- 
tic ballad, “Alone Too Long;” Richard France, a 
good-looking juvenile; and Carol Leigh, who as- 
sists him with the young love along fairly standard 
lines. But in the end By the Beautiful Sea boils 
down to Miss Booth Apart from security, a sup- 
porting player’s lot in any appraisal of a Shirley 
Booth show is not an altogether happy one 
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ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 


April 7, 1954 
Broadhurst Theatre 


Joseph M. Hyman and Bernard Hart production of 
a comedy in three acts by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph 
Fields, directed by Moss Hart, setting and lighting by 
Frederick Fox, costumes by Robert Mackintosh 


THe Cast 

MILLIE Pauline Myers 
Warren Berlinger 
Kitty Carlisle 
Mary Lee Dearring 
Macdonald Carey 


Andrew Duggan 


OKKIE WALTERS 
ALICE WALTERS 
DEBBIE WALTERS 
BUD WALTERS 
CHRIS STEELMAN 
JANICE REVERE 
HARRY 


Jean Carson 
Don Grusso 
SAM Donald Hylan 
MR. GANS Howard Smith 
Phyllis Povah 

Terry Little 


MRS. GANS 
HANDYMAN 


The action takes place in the living room of the Walters’ 
apartment in New York City, and covers a period of about 
a week. The time is the present 


Anniversary Waltz is an amusing farce about 
a domestic tempest that is stirred up after fifteen 
years of more or less calm and blissful marriage 


Writers Jerome Chodoroy and Joseph Fields, also 
represented on Broadway by Wonderful Town 
and The Girl in Pink Tights, achieve their comedy 
and audience appeal by exaggerating well-known 
family types and situations. The chaos in this mé- 
nage begins when lawyer Bud Walters reveals to 
his in-laws that the fifteenth wedding anniversary 
they are celebrating is in reality his sixteenth, if 
the premarital relationship is included. Humor- 
ously using such topical ingredients as television, 
advertising, progressive education and amateur 
psychoanalysis, the authors have created a series 


of complicated crises. The revelation leads to 
threats of divorce, loss of the husband’s job, the 
destruction of two television sets and an an- 
nouncement of the premarital indiscretion by the 
couple’s thirteen-year-old daughter over a junior 
panel-type television program. 

Moss Hart has provided excellent direction. He 
has kept the pace fast, underlined the laughs that 
are in the script and embellished the proceedings 
with a great many more, including some hilarious 
“business” and sight gags. 

As the hot-tempered husband, Macdonald Carey 
is extremely funny, especially in his bewilder- 
ment at his outspoken offspring and in his war 
against the mechanical objects of the household, 
including the vacuum cleaner and the two tele- 
vision sets which he kicks in. His wife, whose 
parents are continually turning up to plague him, 
is winningly portrayed by Kitty Carlisle, who dis- 
plays fine comedy talents in her first nonmusical 
Broadway appearance. The omnipresent in-laws, 
who give presents and advice freely and remind 
the son-in-law of the catch their daughter was, 
are fairly familiar types both on stage and off; but 
Phyllis Povah and Howard Smith make genuinely 
amusing people of this husband given to singing 
commercials and his spouse who solves all her 
family problems by consultation with her French 
hairdresser. Their precocious grandchildren, 
played by Mary Lee Dearring and Warren Ber- 
linger, are two of the most frightening young 
monsters in stage annals, given as they are to 
colorful insults, frankness about sex and psycho- 
analysis of their parents and other adults. 

A spacious modern terrace apartment in shades 
of gray and yellow, designed by Frederick Fox, 
houses all of the antics of this family farce. 


A man who only wants to be left alone, 
especially when he has a hangover, Bud 
Walters (Macdonald Carey) is always the 
unwilling subject of speculation by his 
family—wife Kitty Carlisle and children 
Warren Berlinger and Mary Lee Dearring 
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April 9, 1954 
Booth Theatre 


Alexander H. Cohen and Ralph Alswang production of 
a drama in three acts by Julian Funt, directed by Michael 
Gordon, setting by Mr. Alswang, clothes by Jocelyn. 


THe Cast 
NICKI WILSON 
AL MASSIO 
GRACE WILSON 
ANITA HARMON 
LARRY GRAVES 
GEORGE WILSON 


Charles Taylor 
Danny Dennis 
Uta Hagen 
Edith Meiser 
Lee Bowman 
Robert Preston 


The action takes place in the living room of Grace 
Wilson’s apartment in New York City at the present time, 
and covers a period of several days 


If The Magic and the Loss had opened twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, during the vogue of clin- 
ical realism and stage psychoanalysis, it might 
have had a mild success. Times having changed, 
this antiseptic case history seems cold in its ap- 
proach and old-fashioned in its technique. But 
the chief reason for its generally unfavorable 
critical reception was probably that basic failure, 
lack of dramatic impact. The Magic and the Loss 
is one of those plays in which exposition sup- 
plants action. The author presents us with one- 
dimensional characters who politely analyze 
themselves and their friends, rather than with 
full-blooded people who are involved in dramatic 
conflicts from which the audience can deduce 
motivations which need no explanation. Both 
The Shrike and The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
demonstrate this latter approach, owing their 
great success as stage works not to the case 
histories of the men they study but to the vivid 
theatrical impact of the action, through which 
the characters reveal themselves. Because of the 
action, not in place of it, the case histories are 
made clear. 

Funt focuses on a modern woman beset by 
conflicts—which she and others tell us about— 
between her natural desires and needs as a female 
of the species and her wish to compete with men 
in the business world. Played with precision by 
Uta Hagen, Grace Wilson is angling for a promo- 
tion in the advertising agency where she works 
She has divorced her husband because his spirit 
of “resignation and withdrawal” was not com- 
patible with her love of “competition,” and she 
has the custody of their fourteen-year-old son. 
She is something of a distaff Willy Loman as she 
describes herself to us: “I push too hard; I make 
too many jokes.”’ Robert Preston brings restraint 
and quiet charm to the role of her husband, a 
college professor who is flown in from Oregon to 
New York on a handsome expense account to 
edit an undergraduate anthology. He says that 


she is “defensive,” and tells her, “You don’t know 





THE MAGIC AND THE LOSS 
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where you fit in.” Another man in her life, her 


lover, is played by Lee Bowman. An important 
executive at her advertising firm, he never quite 
commits himself to marry her, and when she be- 
rates him for not helping her win a promotion, 
he leaves her, declaring, ““That’s the trouble with 
you, always pressing.” Finally there is her son, 
played by Charles Taylor. The play’s one other 
resemblance to Death of a Salesman is in the 
boy’s discovery of her love affair; thereafter he is 
disillusioned and remote. He is described by his 
father as “insecure.” 

True to the tradition of realism, there is a good 
deal of stress on eating, sleeping and dressing, and 
Ralph Alswang’s setting is scientifically modern- 
istic, combining colorless tones of brown and gray 


Young Nicki (Charles Taylor) explains, “I've got some- 
thing in my eye,” when he sees his father (Robert Preston) 
for the first time in two years. Uta Hagen is his divorced 
mother and Lee Bowman (left) her suitor 

























































































































































































































THE GIRL ON THE VIA FLAMINIA 


April 1, 1954 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 


(Opened off Broadway February 9, 1954, at the Circle 
in the Square) 


Circle in the Square production of a drama in three 
acts by Alfred Hayes, directed by José Quintero, setting 
and lighting by Klaus Holm, music by Arnold Black 

Tue Cast 
THE ENGLISH SERGEANT 
THE AMERICAN G.I Andy Milligan 
ADELE PULCINI Lola D’Annunzio 
MIMI Emilie Stevens 
NINA Sylvia Daneel 
LISA Betty Miller 
UGO PULCINI Carl Harms 
ROBERT Leo Penn 
ANTONIO Felice Orlandi 
BOLOGININI Louis Guss 
POLICE INSPECTOR Jason Wingreen 


James Greene 





Emilie Stevens (right) welcomes the “married” couple, 
G.I. Leo Penn and his Italian girl, Betty Miller, to their 
new quarters 
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The action takes place in Rome in the apartment of the 
Pulcini family between Christmas, 1944, and New Year’s 
Day, 1945. 


Dramatically effective and skillfully acted, The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia is an adaptation by 
Alfred Hayes of his novel of the same name con- 
cerning an American G.I. and his Italian girl in 
Rome during the last war. A Circle in the Square 
production, it moved to Broadway after a short, 
successful run at the organization’s Greenwich 
Village theatre, which was closed 

Hayes is concerned with the tensions that were 
built up and the conflicts that resulted between the 
American soldiers and the Italians, who looked on 
them with envy and bitterness as the ‘“conquista- 
dores.” With a good sense of dramatic focus, he 
demonstrates this feeling through the relationship 
of a young couple, a G.I. who yearns for a home 
and the girl who goes to live with him because she 
is hungry. The relationship is doomed from the 
start because she is unable to accept him merely 
as a lonely human being. To her he is the symbol 
of the military invaders, those who have brought 
her and her country to their state of want and 
desperation, and her physical need for him can 
never erase her barrier of resentment. Finally, 
when the police classify her as a prostitute be- 
cause of her living arrangement with the G.L, 
she leaves him in desperation, presumably to end 
her life. 

Under the sensitive direction of José Quintero, 
who originally staged the play in-the-round for 
the Village presentation, the leading parts are 
extremely well played. Leo Penn brings a like- 
able honesty and warmth to the role of the soldier, 
and Betty Miller is impressive as the embittered 
heroine. This part, however, is so unrelenting 
that it is difficult to have much sympathy for the 
girl; consequently the ending lacks punch. 

Circle in the Square seems to have a gift for 
discovering talented unknowns—two of their 
graduates are director Quintero and actress 
Geraldine Page—and the rest of the cast here 
generally bears this out. In two of a group of 
supporting characterizations well drawn by the 
author, Felice Orlandi is especially effective as 
a disillusioned Italian firebrand, son of the house- 
hold in which the action takes place, and James 
Green contributes a distinctive interpretation as 
a laconic English sergeant. On the other hand, 
Andy Milligan seems unconvincing and uncon- 
trolled as the American soldier whose accusations 
result in an investigation of the heroine. 

Klaus Holm’s two-level setting, which uses 
props against a cyclorama, is adequate but 
monotonous. 





THE GOLDEN APPLE 


April 20, 1954 
Alvin Theatre 


(Opened off Broadway March 11, 1954, at the Phoenix 
Theatre) 


Alfred de Liagre, Jr. and Roger L. Stevens presentation, 
in association with T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, of a Phoenix Theatre production—a musical 
play in two acts and fourteen scenes, written by John 
Latouche, music composed by Jerome Moross, directed 
by Norman Lloyd, choreography and musical numbers by 
Hanya Holm, musical direction by Hugh Ross, settings by 
William and Jean Eckart, costumes by Alvin Colt, lighting 
by Klaus Holm 

THE Cast 
HELEN Kaye Ballard 
LOVEY MARS Bibi Osterwald 
MRS. JUNIPER Shannon Dolin 
MISS MINERVA OLIVER Portia Nelson 
MOTHER HARE Martha Larrimore 
PENELOPE Priscilla Gillette 
MENELAUS Dean Michener 
ULYSSES Stephen Douglass 
THERON David Hooks 
MAYOR JUNIPER Jerry Stiller 
PARIS Jonathan Lucas 
HECTOR CHARYBDIS Jack Whiting 
THE HEROES: Frank Seabolt, Marten Sameth, Crandall Diehl, 
Maurice Edwards, Murray Gitlin, Don Redlich, 
Peter de Maio, Barton Maumaw, Robert Flavelle, 
Julian Patrick, Larry Chelsi, Gary Gordon 
THE LOCAL GIRLS: Sara Bettis, Dorothy Etheridge, Nelle 
Fisher, Dee Harless, Janet Hayes, Lois McCauley, 
Ann Needham, Joli Roberts, Jere Stevens, Tao 
Strong, Helen Ahola. 
THE LOCAL BOYS: Santo Anselmo, Bob Gay, Charles Post, 
Arthur Schoep 


The action takes place in the state of Washington 
between 1900 and 1910 


This musical, which is decidedly offbeat by the 
season’s prevailing standards for size, spectacle 
and style, was also originally off-Broadway. It has 
no big production numbers in the usual sense; the 
closest approach is one which lampoons its parti- 
cular species, sarong routines. There is no single 
show-stopping song to gather the coin of the juke 
box realm, and not a single passage of spoken 
dialogue. What the production principally has is 
a true integration of musical and story lines 
handled in a colloquial vein, a revolutionary idea 


Ulysses (Stephen Douglass, far right) has 
just landed a knockout punch against his 
adversary, Paris (Jonathan Lucas). The 
top-hatted gentleman is Jack Whiting, who 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


again impersonates a mayor in this ingeni- 


ous mixture of Homer and Americana 


which went over big with Italian opera pioneers 
about three centuries ago 

The story is, of course, even older—the Homeric 
legend, the one about the apple of discord, Helen's 
abduction by Paris, and Ulysses’ consequent wan- 
derings after the battles over Helen. But the 
Mount Olympus of the setting is in the state of 
Washington, Helen is a sagebrush Delilah, Paris 
is a traveling salesman who makes his rounds by 
balloon and interprets the role solely by means of 
dance and pantomime, and Ulysses and his compa- 
triots are just back from the Spanish-American 
War when the abduction from the old homestead 
sends the boys in hot pursuit. This satiric amalga- 
mation of classical antiquity and Americana has 
been handled quite deftly by John Latouche; 
while his rhymed verse has its occasional stretches 
of prosaic monotony, it is assuredly never arch, 
banal or pretentious, as a project of this sort so 
easily could be. Most of it is fresh, sprightly and 
appealing, despite a high content of an element 
Brooks Atkinson called “cerebral,” and the same 
can be said of the music of Jerome Moross, the 
choreography of Hanya Holm, settings of William 
and Jean Eckart and the really ingenious staging 
of Norman Lloyd. 

The principals in the cast are just as easy to 
like—especially Kaye Ballard, whose Helen is the 
sort of girl who could clearly set off ten years of 
strife; Priscilla Gillette, whose Penelope, the fire- 
side type, would be the perfect antidote for such 
a marathon; Bibi Osterwald, who is equally divert- 
ing as a dissembling domestic type and a siren 
representing the entertainment world’s notion of 
the South Seas; Stephen Douglass, who is sturdy 
as Ulysses and gives the production its best vocal 
moments; Jonathan Lucas, an antic Paris; and 
Jack Whiting, who saunters through the role of 
a top-hatted mayor with the suave assurance 
of a veteran campaigner in the office 





VANDAMM 


WHY NOT 


BY 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


In the 1922 production of Shaw's Back to Methuselah, at the Garrick 
theatre in New York, the Garden of Eden was represented like this 
George Gaul played Adam and Ernita Lascelles was Eve 


o SHAW PLAYs were produced on Broadway during the season just past. That was certainly not 

because he hasn't been popular in recent years and certainly not because there aren’t half a dozen 
major works not seen here in a generation. The only problem is the problem of choice, and I have an 
idea that the best choice would be the one that sounds most improbable. Why doesn’t some drama 
quartet—or sextet at most—try Back to Methuselah? It could easily be cut down to manageable size 
now that the old boy is no longer here to come up with his famous “No.” 


Most of the obvious objections vanish if you think of a reading instead of a conventional presen- 
tation. It is true that the Theatre Guild lost money on the first and only American production—unless 
you adopt the Shavian arithmetic which calculated that the Guild made a tidy profit because the red 
figure it ended up with was so much smaller than the one it had been prepared to accept. It is also true 
that Shaw was most uncharacteristically openhanded in the matter of assigning rights because, so he 
said, no one would ever be fool enough to produce it again. But that was before anyone had proposed 
to do “Don Juan in Hell” as chamber music. And there was certainly no money lost on that enterprise 
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“METHUSELAH”? 


A rash suggestion for some drama quartet ... or sextet 


But why Back to Methuselah? It is one of the talkiest and one of the most relentlessly philo- 
sophical of all the plays. Moreover everybody admits that the middle section is so topical that many 
of the points have been lost. Who cares what the Garden of Eden was like or about that future which 
lies ahead “as far as thought can reach”? How relevant is all that? 


he best answers to these questions are two others. First, have you read the play lately? Second, 
just which of Shaw’s many plays have audiences found most interesting recently? 


In a consideration of the second of these questions, the answer is pretty obvious. The most suc- 
cessful of recent productions have been those which presented Shaw the philosopher and Shaw the 
argufier, not Shaw the mere popular entertainer. Man and Superman had been neglected for more 
than a generation. Few living American playgoers had ever seen it performed before Maurice Evans 
brought it to Broadway. The Theatre Guild had persistently passed it over during the whole of its long 
and admirable career as producer of one Shaw play after another. And it had passed it over because, 
as one of the directors told me years ago, it was “too heavily loaded with doctrine.” Yet the Evans 
production—minus the Hell scene—had the longest run any Shaw play had ever enjoyed in New 
York. Then the First Drama Quartet tackled the talkiest, most argumentative section of the whole 
work and so delighted audiences all over the country that it started the whole vogue of readings. 


If that proves what I think it does, namely that there is now a larger audience than ever before 
for Shaw’s philosophy—or for Shaw’s notions, if you want to dismiss them as that—then why on earth 
stop with an exposition which he himself regarded as more or less out of date and as largely superseded 
by a newer version of the gospel according to St. Bernard? 


== Shaw was so suggestible and so enthusiastic, he gave his contemporaries the impression 
that he was always running off in several directions at once. Quite frequently he was. At different 
times he called Samuel Butler’s common sense, Bunyan’s puritanism, Marx’s “dialectical materialism” 
and Bergson’s “creative evolution” the dominant influence on his thought. But what was most original 
in him was his passionate determination to reconcile all these doctrines with one another and to get at 
some truth which would include them all. Nowadays our young intellectuals are fond of lamenting the 
failure of the modern mind to achieve a “synthesis” such as—to use their favorite example—the 
medieval synthesis of Dante. That was precisely what Shaw was seeking before most of them were 
born. As a matter of fact, whatever else you may say about Back to Methuselah, it manages to reconcile 
more different ideas than anything since Thomas Aquinas. And if Shaw’s ideas really are interesting, 
it seems a pity to leave his most ambitious attempt to expound them on a shelf from which, I suspect, 
the work is not often taken down even for private reading. 

To an American fundamentalist who once wrote to ask him why he didn’t stop all his nonsense 
and “return to the Bible,” Shaw replied by asking which Bible he meant. “I myself,” he added, “have 
written several.” Actually he wrote only two—of which Man and Superman is the first, Back to 
Methuselah the second. 


WV hat the First Drama Quartet gave us is now a half-century old—not very old for a Bible, to be 
sure, but nevertheless the work of a relatively young and very bumptious man. Until then Shaw had 
been trying to win an audience with entertaining plays loaded with just so much doctrine as he thought 
members of this audience would stand for. Now he felt confident enough to give them the works. But 
he was just emerging from the period during which it had seemed to him that Marx had most of the 
answers, and into the book which John Tanner is supposed to have written he put the simplest version 
of Marxism ever formulated: “The only trouble with the poor is poverty.” And yet he was already 
uncomfortable with the determinism of Marx as well as with the determinism of Darwin, and uncom- 
fortably convinced that Man ought to do something for himself, not merely wait for evolution and the 
dialectic of matter to do something for him. Hence Tanner is a Marxian who is also, and somewhat 


(continued on page 96) 
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Above: Ben Hecht, one of the few confidants who wit- 


nessed John Barrymore's “last performance,” 


describes 
some aspects of the experience in this chapter from his 


newly published autobiography, A Child of the Century 


Left: John Barrymore cut a menacing figure as Shake- 
speare's Richard III]. Author Hecht was especially im- 
pressed with the vividness of this portrayal by the famous 


actor, who was strongly attracted to the role 





Ben Hecht, a leading American playwright and collaborator with Charles MacArthur, former editor of 
THEATRE ARTS, on such hits as The Front Page and Twentieth Century, has written his autobiography, 
A Child of the Century, just published by Simon and Schuster, Inc. The following article is condensed from 


a chapter devoted to his recollections of the last days of John Barrymore—one of many relating Hecht’s varied 


and colorful experiences in the theatre. Copyright, 1954, by Ben Hecht. 


S A WRITER the many tricks and technical proficiencies that go into acting seem not too important 
to me. But there is one side of acting that has always stirred me as much as any literature has 
This is the superiority of the actor over reality. I sit grateful before an actor or actress who can 
remove the mechanics of the play being performed and present me a brief poem of self—and turn an 


entire audience into a ghost haunting the footlights 


Of the few actors I have known who had that genius Jack Barrymore I admired most. And the 
performance he gave that I applauded most was his appearance at his last birthday party 

There is so little to keep the fame of an actor alive, once he is dead, that perhaps I should restate 
who Barrymore was. He was the greatest actor of my time, and he was a witty, learned, wonderfully 
handsome fellow, to boot. As an actor, he had a genius for converting himself into different personali- 
ties that was only a step short of magic. I always felt that with a little practice Barrymore could have 
equalled the djinns of the Arabian Nights who were able, at will, to turn themselves into scorpions 
or seraphs. 


Barrymore’s acting had many facets. It had strut and oratory in it, and it had naturalness and 


the tones of commonplace life. Usually it contained both. Although he was master of vocal tricks 


and mannerisms, Barrymore's acting did not depend on these. It was actually a talent for painting 


on the air the soul of what he was playing, for writing it on the moment as if every part of him were 
a pencil. 

There are some fine actors who, like magicians, need lighting and distance to make their illusions 
successful. Barrymore was not of these. I have sat beside him in his garden on a bright morning and 
listened to him discuss and recite Shakespeare’s Richard the Third. Before me in the sunny garden 
Richard appeared, and it required an effort of the imagination not to see him. 


It was not only for the stage that Barrymore could create characters. Dozens of different Barry- 
mores appeared in his life. During the years I knew Barrymore I met many different men who bore 
his name. The most brilliantly performed of them was the last—the Barrymore in collapse; the 
bankrupt, disheveled and forlorn Jack who kept dying slowly in Hollywood 

Barrymore’s performance as a dying man lasted several years 


It was played chiefly for the actor 
himself, as all great acting is done 


A few cronies were privileged to watch it from the wings and 
help carry the performer on and off. The birthday party of which I write took place toward the end 
of the performance. 

Barrymore had already been to the hospital twice to die 


He had recovered each time and gone 
teetering back into the world. 


Some months (later), I called on Decker (Barrymore’s friend, the artist, John Decker) in his 
home. Barrymore was to be found there now as an almost permanent house guest. This was before 
Decker’s paintings had hit a Hollywood jackpot and enabled a long-ragged Decker to blossom out in 
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by Ben Hecht 
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Barrymore felt a special affinity for the role of Hamlet, 
declaring: “The dear boy and I were made for each other.” 
This scene is from the 1922 production, in which Blanche 
Yurka appeared as Gertrude 


lavender chamois pants and enjoy a florid year or 
two as one of Hollywood's lavish hosts, before his 
own death 

The Decker home was in a straggly suburb 
The parlor was knee-deep in paint rags and over- 
run with dismal looking cats and chickens. The 
furniture was half unstuffed. 

Here Barrymore, in the sad time that was on 
him now, sat slumped in a chair, silent and be- 
fogged for hours, but when he spoke, the brightest 
of maledictions rolled from him in a voice still 
full of caper and thunder 
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The doctors had forbidden liquor, and Decker, 
a hearty drinker, had rid his premises loyally of 
every bottle of it and painted with parched throat 
and the shaking fingers of sobriety. 

Nevertheless, there was usually a drunken air 
to the dying actor, and Decker was certain he 
prowled the city at night and broke into saloons 
to steal the stuff. 

“The man has no money to buy a stick of lemon 
candy with,” said Decker, “and his friends have 
all pledged themselves not to supply him with a 
drop of anything. So how else can he be getting 
it except by thievery? He’s a much cleverer man 
than you think.” 

I was not as baffled as Decker. I could have 
sworn that Barrymore pretended much of his 
tipsiness because he preferred to be decried as a 
sot rather than clucked over as an invalid. 

Not that there were many people to do either. 
This once most alluring of men was almost alone 
in the last year of his dying. Decker nursed him 
and Fowler was ever present to help the great 


actor continue to make his exits and his entrances, 
and to roar back at him as if a world were still 
responding to the wild Barrymore sallies. Thomas 
Mitchell and Roland Young continued to track 
him down wherever he lay cursing or sleeping 


and speak to him as if he were still the great man 
of years before. There were few others 

Of the millions of dollars Barrymore had earned 
His estate had 
been looted and all his pockets turned inside out 
And of the once great court of admirers, none 
but we remained. In fairness to their unmentioned 
names, I must write that it was difficult to stay a 
Barrymore admirer during the days of his decline. 

I looked sadly at my sleeping actor hero. 

“I'd like to give a birthday party for Jack,” 
I said. 

“In some sewer, I hope.” Decker grinned. 

“In my home,” I said. “I’d like Jack to be as 
he once was. He can, too. I’ll give a party in my 
home. Black ties and silk gowns. I'll hire a 
couple of butlers and an orchestra.” 

On the night of Barrymore’s birthday our ele- 
gant rented house was 


in Hollywood, no penny remained 


festive with flowers, 
candlelight and ornamental guests. I always en- 
joyed the spectacle of a Hollywood social evening 
launching itself—the celebrities casually nosing 
each other out; the meaningless topics pulled out 
of mental bets 
against boredom; the drone of ineffectual anec- 
dotes by guests eager to talk to other, more 
important arrivals. And the look of the party, 
still assembling, with the bejeweled ladies moving 
idly back and forth as if they were pickets in 
front of an unfair diamond shop; and the tuxedoed 
(continued on page 89) 
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Right: Television producer Fred Coe (ex- 
treme right) turned Broadway producer last 
fall when he presented one of the “Play- 
house’s” originals, The Trip to Bountiful, in 
partnership with the Theatre Guild. Front 
row (left to right): Armina Marshall of the 
Theatre Guild; Horton Foote, author of the 
play; and Coe. Rear row: Vincent J. Donehue, 
director of the Broadway production and a 
member of Coe’s TV staff; and Theresa 
Helburn and Lawrence Langner, both of the 
Theatre Guild. 
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Below: The premiére of The Trip to Bounti- 
ful occurred on the N.B.C. “Television Play- 
house” on March 1, 1953, and starred Lillian 
Gish, who is shown in this scene with William 
Hansen. Miss Gish later repeated the assign- 
ment in the Broadway production of Horton 
Foote’s mood play. 


THE PRODUCER OF N.B.C.'s ‘TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE’’ DESCRIBES HOW THE NEW MEDIUM HAS 
DEVELOPED ITS OWN WRITERS, ACTORS, PRODUCTION TALENT AND EVEN ITS OWN STAR SYSTEM 


M ILESTONES OCCUR by the minute in television. In less than 
a decade the medium has leaped from the laboratory into 
the living rooms of millions. It can change the mood of our vast 
nation overnight, so immediate is its impact. And the faces and 
figures and voices that travel our coaxial cables have achieved 
A yoapert w rex American audiences that no other mediues 
n n has ever equaled. . 
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k Broadway 
players, Eceed 
“couple a months it became 
is a not work out. We were running out of 
Pittocy did fifty or sixty plays a year, many of 
which were unsuitable or unavailable for our show. We had 
to produce a one-hour television drama every week, fifty-two 
weeks a year, and the Broadway cupboard was bare almost 
before we started. 
Furthermore, the advent of kinescope—that process whereby 
a program is filmed for rebroadcast—was an additional compli- 
cation. It had not been decided legally whether a kinescope 
was a film or a delayed broadcast. We had to avoid properties 
owned by the movies, in the event the “kinnies’” were eventu- 
ally to be considered films. And the movies owned everything. 
Fearful and hostile, they shut up their properties in vaults and 
cellars and waited fruitlessly for the clock to turn back. 
We then began to adapt novels and short stories; and we 
did some interesting shows—programs such as What Makes 
Sammy Run?, The Last Tycoon, The Rich Boy and Bethel 
Merriday. But the gnawing demand for material was with 
us constantly. 
<n Meanwhile other drama shows were emerging on TV. The 
x a! ortage of material became acute. Agents stalked archives, 
Mught rights to stories and novels in umpteen languages, 
@ured obscure libraries here and abroad searching, searching 
words to fill the void. 


(continued on page 87) 
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Above: Sho Onodera and Robert Keith, Jr. were 
principals in The Basket Weaver, produced in 
April, 1952. This script, a study of a man’s de- 
terioration under the stress of war, was written 
by Robert Alan Aurthur, one of the authors 
regularly represented on the N.B.C. “Playhouse.” 


Left: The Happy Rest, presented last October, 
was written by N. Richard Nash, one of tele- 
vision’s new authors, though a _ veteran of 
Hollywood and Broadway. This scene from the 
production featured (from left): Mildred Nat- 
wick, Michael Strong, Julie Harris and Sudi Bond. 





In Praise of Fun 


Looking back on the 1952-53 Broadway season in a preface for his anthology Theatre ’53, John Chap- 


man wrote 


able and undeniably pleasant 


“My 3 Angels arrived and gave a spring tone to the spring season. It was frankly unbeliev- 


Those sentiments, which share some of the gently ironic tone of the play itself, were echoed by most 


of the reviewers who saw the work on Broadway and—more recently—on the road 


The fact that it is 


included in both major theatre anthologies—Chapman’s and The Best Plays of 1952-1953, edited by Louis 


Kronenberger—bears testimony to its merit, for all its unpretentiousness. Here are some additional repre- 


sentative reactions of critics to this comedy, the complete text of which is presented in the pages that follow: 


Louis Kronenberger (Time) My 3 
comedy that tickles 


conventional morality with a straw and 


Angels is one more 


makes respectability turn out its pock- 
ets. But it is much less ironic or satiric 
than 


a fairy 


just gloriously improbable; it is 
which people commit 


Drop the 


tale in 
murder as though it were 


Handkerchief.” 


John McClain (New York Journal- 
‘In this instance the Spe- 
attacked the 


rowed, and certainly not new) of trans- 


American) 


wacks have idea (bor- 


forming a sinner into a saint for the 
purpose of bringing justice to an inno- 
Right away you have 


cent bystander 


a good situation A crime com- 
mited by criminals who have nothing 
to lose is funny, so is the anticipation 
and the suspense until the dire deed 


is discovered. All 


fessional consideration.” 


this is given pro- 


John Chapman 
News) 
for the theatre, and it is delightful 


(New York Daily 
My 3 Angels is frankly a fable 
The 
happily from 
and the cast 
Walter 


Slezak, who has been away from here 


author’s humor ranges 
the farcical to the sly, 
is completely ingratiating 
too long a time, is a most likable and 
artful comedian, and his impersonation 
stock swindler is 


of a warmhearted 


something to be fondly remembered.” 


Elliot Norton Post): “Sam 
and Bella Spewack prepared this Spe- 
French 
called Cuisine des Anges, which means, 
Angels’ 


frantic farce, the angels are three ami- 


(Boston 


wacky version of a comedy 


literally, Cooking. In. their 
prisoners at large on a tropical 
Devil's Island. What they cook is véry 
little, but what they cook up is hardly 


Murder is their mischief.” 


able 


insignificant 


Members of the road company of My 3 Angels, presented 


by Leland Hayward, had to learn their lines from book 


versions of the play because no scripts could be found 


after the play closed its New York run 


Bottom row, left 


to right: Lea Penman, Dolores Mann, Dorothy Adams; 


middle row: Royal Beal, Walter Slezak, Carl Betz 


top 


row: Peter Donat, Paul Lipson, Byron Foulger 


Walter F. Kerr (New York Herald 
Tribune): “Samuel and Bella Spewack 
have this 
fairy tale from the 


macabre 
of Albert 
has directed 
with a thor- 
oughly engaging nonchalance. A good 


amiably 
French 


Ferrer 


adapted 


Husson, and José 


its murderous whimsies 
bit of the evening has a gleefully wicked 
gleam in its eye The casual irony 
and mocking impudence of My 3 Angels 
are altogether fetching.” 

Gilbert Kanour (Baltimore Evening 
“This comedy 
being an upsetting of all normal con- 
happy 


Sun) is in the way of 
ceptions of values and morality 
homicide beneath a Christmas tree 

If the foregoing may suggest the grisly, 
put it out of mind. In translating the 
Parisian hit into Americanese, the Spe- 
droll 


It is all in the spirit of good 


wacks pitched the tragedy in 
terms 


clean and antic fun.” 
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The Spewacks—Bella and Sam 
were last represented 


Broadu ay by My 3 Angels 


T. H. Parker (Hartford Courant) 
They have compounded comedy that 


pushes brilliantly to the edge of fantasy, 
that is filled with invention and in the 
midst of some extraordinary wicked- 
ness, Manages a curiously pointed mor- 
ality The essence of the play of 
course lies in the wry paradox of jus- 
tice brought about by murderers and 
swindlers, and in the huge and gusty 
characters of the criminals themselves 
and of their diablerie.” 


Richard L. Coe (Washington Post) 
“Comedy, this season and most, is the 
theatregoers’ prime favorite and the 
spectacle of three highly intelligent 
convicts of Devil’s Island seeing to it 
that justice is done among the legally- 
at-liberty wicked is close to the true 
heart of comedy. M. Husson was an 
inspired man to think this one up 

You'll certainly have a good time at 
this one—no deep thoughts, no conceiv- 
ably hidden meanings, nothing what- 


ever to depress you.” 


FATRE ARTS 


the right place.” 





ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Sam and Bella Spewack, one of the most successful 
of husband-wife writing teams, were fellow staff mem- 
bers of the old New York World, so it was no surprise 
that their first successful play, Clear All Wires (1932), 
concerned a group of journalists. Shortly thereafter a 
stint in Hollywood paid off on Broadway as well, for 
their play Boy Meets Girl, a satire on the movie town, 
had a run of 669 performances. Branching out into 
musical comedy, they contributed the book for Cole 
Porter’s Leave It to Me!, which introduced Mary 
Martin to Broadway in 1938. 

The last of these writing chores seems, in retrospect, 
like a forecast of their even more successful Kiss Me, 
Kate, in which Porter again had an important hand as 
composer. During the war years Sam became a foreign 
correspondent and held several important government 
assignments, among which were posts with the Office of 
War Information. His novel, The Busy, Busy People 
(1949), was an outgrowth of his overseas observations, 
and his play, Two Blind Mice, which was produced in 
the same year, was a humorous satire on bureaucracy. 

With the novel and the play out of the way, Sam flew 
to Germany to write a documentary film for the United 
Nations. Bella was to meet him in Italy for a holiday. 
But Sam had another idea for a play—Under the Syca- 
more Tree—which is due on Broadway next season 
after a successful London run. 

The Spewacks also plan another comedy for next 
season. But first, that holiday. For, in their own words, 
“My 3 Angels, though it reads and acts like a holiday, 
was anything but that for the authors.” 


on 


Linton Martin (Philadelphia In- Harold Clurman (The Nation): “You 
quirer): “If My 3 Angels has any mes- may think Sam and Bella Spewack’s 
sage of soggy social significance to sell, adaptation of Albert Husson’s My 3 
any symbolical slant to offer by impli- Angels—originally La Cuisine des 
cation, it isn’t obtrusive in the writing Anges—a wicked prank or simply a 


the performance, thank goodness. pleasantly puckish comedy, but I could 


There is, however, wry irony and re-_ not help seeing it as a malicious fairy 
freshing retribution in its hilarious foot- tale of contemporary France. It twists 
light fable about three convicts who the familiar pattern of, let us say, The 
become practical and richly rewarding Passing of the Third Floor Back or The 
angels’ for a likable French family Servant in the House, in which a moral, 
consisting of father, mother and daugh- nearly divine stranger brings contert 
, at Christmas time (always a good ment to a disturbed household 

time for angels to operate) in a tropical 


outpost in French Guiana in the year [yang Clinchy (Hartford Times): “The 
1910.” : 


Spewacks and Mr. Husson are here 


mining the rich lode of being devas- 


Robert Coleman (New York Daily tatingly amusing by inverting all ordi- 
Mirror): “It takes great craftsmanship  narily accepted values. And they get 
to make murder amusing, or even pala- away with it marvelously when the 
table, but the Spewacks have achieved three guardian angels are on stage 
the tour de force with ingratiating suc- Somehow, though, they will have to 
ss. Their trio of angelic rogues is arrange things so that reality does not 
well-meaning and likable. Their meth- break through the sparkling surface of 


ods are rough, but their hearts are in their fantasy when the ordinary troubles 


of the family are being explored.” 
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BELLA SPEWACK 


based on La Cuisine des Anges by Albert Husson 


My 3 Angels was produced by Saint-Subber, Rita Allen 
and Archie Thomson at the Morosco theatre, New York 
City, on March 11, 1953, with the following cast: 


FeL_ix DuCcOTEL Will Kuluva 


EMILIE DucoTEL Carmen Mathews 


Marie Louise DucoTe. Joan Chandler 


MMe. PAROLE Nan McFarland 
JOSEPH Walter Slezak 
JULES Jerome Cowan 
ALFRED Darren McGavin 
HENRI TROCHARD Henry Daniell 
PAUL Robert Carroll 
LIEUTENANT Eric Fleming 
ADOLPHE 


Directed by José FERRER 
Setting designed by Borts ARONSON 
Costumes by LuctnpA BALLARD 


The action of the play takes place in the family Duco- 
tel’s living room back of a general store in Cayenne, 
French Guiana, December, 1910 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1952, 1953 by Sam and 
Bella Spewack. Copyright, 1953, by Sam and Bella Spewack 


Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc 


CauTion: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
My 3 ANGELS, being fully protected under the copyright laws of 
the United States, the British Empire including the Dominion 
of Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright Union, is 
subject to royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio and 
television broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on 
the question of readings, permission for which must be obtained 
in writing from the authors. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the authors in care of Randam House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 

The amateur acting rights of My 3 ANGELS are controlled 
exclusively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., without whose permission in writing 


no amateur performance of it may be made 





The single set is a living room back of 
a general store in Cayenne, in French 
Guiana. The climate is hot and humid 
The room reflects the tropics, but the 
furniture has obviously been imported 
from France and bespeaks another 
world. An arch in the center of the 
back wall, hung with bamboo curtains 
opens into a corridor that leads into the 
shop. A bell rings when someone enters 
the shop and this can be heard in the 
living room. A double door in the up- 
stage left wall leads to the family 
kitchen, and a door downstage of this 


leads to other rooms in the house 


Facing the audience upstage, left and 
right of the center arch, are two doors 
reached by three steps leading to two 
quest rooms, which figure prominently 
in the action. A bamboo gate, stage 
right, leads to the garden. A ladder is 
featured, to the right of the center arch 
It reaches to an opening in the roof 
The rest of the ceiling is beamed and 
thatched 


In the center of the room is an oval 
dining table with three chairs, right, 
left and above the table. At right and 
left are armchairs. A bureau that is 
used for china, linen, books, papers and 
general catch-all is left of the center 
arch. Opposite the bureau hangs a hat 
rack and mirror. To the left of the gar- 
den gate is a commode stacked with 
unopened bores and baskets. A similar 
stack of crates and baskets is heaped 
against the bamboo wall, right of the 
kitchen doors. An fixture 
hangs between the doors in the left 


wall, and on the side of the two bed- 


oil-lamp 


room doors hang two more such fir- 
tures. A stand lamp is downstage of 
the garden gate. There are the usual 
pictures and decorations on the walls 
A thermometer-barometer hangs on a 
pole, stage right. Across the center arch 
is draped a piece of warm-colored ma- 
terial in contrast to the bamboo and 


raffia walls of the room 
{ 


—e 


(ACT ONE ) 


—_— 
—-_ - 


rimME: Christmas Eve, 1910 


AT RISE 


FELIX DUCOTEL is sitting at the table, 
center, working at his ledgers, desul- 
torily. He is in his tate fifties, and is 
dressed for Paris rather than Cayenne 


He wears a frock coat, boiled shirt, etc 


FELIX DUCOTEL is a thoroughly amiable 
and impractical soul. We hear the bell 
of the shop door, but Fetix does not 
After a pause, the bell is heard again 


EMILIE, his wife, enters from the kitchen 


after second bell, carrying a bowl of 


fresh green peas. She is patient with 
her husband, for she loves him 


EMILIE: (Seeing that he has not re- 
sponded to the bell, crosses to entrance 
to shop) I was sure I heard the bell, 


dear 
reLix: No 


EMILIE: I was sure someone had come 


into the shop 


FELIX: Not a soul. Well, one hears bells 
at Christmas. I don’t mean literally 
There are bells in the air, so to speak 
Sleigh bells, jingle bells. One remem- 
bers one’s childhood. Father Christmas 
The angels. The three wise men. (Mops 
his brow) Very hot for Christmas, of 
course. (Looks at thermometer) One 
hundred and five! 


EMILIE: Must you wear that frock coat? 


FELIX: My dear, I have a position to 
maintain—as a Frenchman, as a busi- 
ness man, aS manager of a substantial 


establishment in . 


eEMILIE: In a colony of convicts! (FELIX 


returns to table) Felix! 


FELIX: What? 


EMILIE: You don’t think that bell means 
another sneak thief’s been here? 


FELIX: Why are you so suspicious? (He 
pinches her cheek) Always suspicious! 


EMILIE: You ask me that here—in this 
colony of thieves! Desperate criminals 
wandering around free as air! (Ham- 
mering is heard) Three of them up 


there repairing our roof right now! 


FELIX: My dear, they’re perfectly honest 


EMILIE: Honest? 


FELIX: They're not thieves! They’re 


murderers 


(Harmonica playing is heard in the 
garden.) 


EMILIE: (Stunned) They are? Those 


three—on our roof? 

FELIX: Most of them are, you know. At 
least so I've been told. They’re excel- 
lent roofers, and considering the heat 


and humidity, extremely industrious 


EMILIE 


Felix, did that boy ever pay 
you for the harmonica? 


FELIX: What harmonica? 

EMILIE: Felix! 

reLIx: No. He's a very gifted boy 
(Harmonica playing is louder.) 


EMILIE: He’s out there now. Go out and 
tell him he either pays or you take the 
harmonica 


FELIX: (Firmly) Emilie, please! (Plac- 
ing the bowl of peas on the right end 


of table) I'll handle this affair 


EMILIE: How? 


FELIX: It’s a matter of bookkeeping 


EMILIE: Bookkeeping? 


FELIX: I'll put it down to overhead 


EMILIE: What? 


FELIX: In any business enterprise, one 
must take account of local conditions 
Here in Cayenne, we have musically 
frustrated natives. They're starved for 
music, for food, for life itself. They 
have no money. What can one do? One 
puts it down to overhead. 


(Hammering is heard.) 


EMILIE (Indicating roof) Overhead! 
Those murderers are driving me mad 


overhead! 


FELIX: Overhead is a technical com- 
mercial expression 


(Hammering stops. He sighs. Bell 
rings.) 


EMILIE: There’s someone in the shop 
FELIX: Is there? 


(Rises and moves toward shop. MME 
PAROLE enters. She carries an umbrella 
and a string shopping bag filled with 
parcels.) 


MME. PAROLE: Merry Christmas! 
(EMILIE rises.) 
FELIX: Merry Christmas, Mme. Parole 


MME. PAROLE: I only stopped by for a 
bottle of Chartreuse—for Ernest, you 


know. 


FELIX: (Begins searching through bores) 
I'll get it. 


MME. PAROLE: (Places bag and umbrella 
on table) It’s my yearly Christmas sur- 
rise for poor Ernest. He always gives 
me a box of biscuits. He eats them, of 
course, and I drink the Chartreuse 


(Hammering begins.) 


FELIX: (Searching) Let me see... 


MME. PAROLE: (Looking up) You still 
have your workmen. I must say I find 
convicts convenient. So cheap, and so 
willing. I wouldn’t have any other 
servants. No natives for me. Take my 
Louis. A treasure—a perfect treasure 
Immaculate, and what a cook! He may 
be a little peculiar—shall we say effem- 
inate. But my dear, it takes all kinds 
to make a world. He doesn’t bother me 
And he adores Ernest. 


FELIX: I don’t understand it. I had a 
case of Chartreuse here—right here 


MME. PAROLE (Taking bundle from 
shopping bag) Ernest gave me your 


mail. Two ships came in this morning 


EMILIE: Thank you. While we're wait- 
ing—Felix was just going over the 
accounts—weren't you, Felix? (Indi- 
cates books.) 

















FELIX: (Still searching, 
bottle) Was I? Ah, yes 


finds 


cognac 


EMILIE: (Stifling her irritation) And he 
thought if you could possibly It’s 


quite a large bill 


MME. PAROLE: But, of course. You know 


how scatterbrained I am 


EMILIE: That’s why I took the liberty 


of reminding you 


FELIX: (Going to MME. PAROLE) I’m ter- 
ribly sorry, but we seem to be out of 


Chartreuse. I have some cognac. 


Cognac will do. (Takes 
the bottle, puts it in shopping bag) 
How much do I owe you? (Searching 
in the bag) Where’s my purse? Oh! 
What a scatterbrain I am. I forgot! 
(Getting up, preparing to leave) Oh, 
well, it doesn’t matter 


MME. PAROLE 


charge it 
EMILIE: Well, how soon do you think 


you'll 


MME. PAROLE: By the way, how’s the 
shop going? Better? Ernest says that 
you're too trusting, too careless. People 
take advantage. People are such beasts! 
Well, I must take a look at my bill one 
of these days (She 


Good-bye exits 


into the shop.) 


FELIX: What a scatterbrain! 
EMILIE: As scatterbrained as a fox' 
FELIX: (Returning to his chair) I must 


get back to my books 


Books! Credit right and left, 
nobody pays, and sneak thieves take 
the rest. It’s Cherbourg all over again 
Thank goodness, we still have a little 
capital left. How much is left, Felix? 
(FELIX Of the 
brought from home? 


EMILIE 


looks up) money we 


FELIX: Oh, that capital. That's invested 
EMILIE: Invested? 
FELIX: I forgot to tell you. There was 


a prospector through here with a very 
A gold mine 
somewhere in the west. You wouldn't 
understand 


attractive proposition 


these affairs. Believe me, 
I'm being practical 
Then all I hope is that Marie 


marries 


EMILIE 


Louise someone completely 


impractical 
Marie 


love, just as we did 


God help her! 


FELIX Louise will marry for 


EMILIE 


FELIX: Do you regret it very much? 


EMILIE: No 


FELIX: There you are. (Rises, moves 
left, mopping his brow) We have had 
our ups and downs, but it’s not too bad 
here. The heat is a little trying, but as 
a practical business man I think of all 
the money I save in coal bills. The heat 


is free 


(MARIE LOUISE enters from shop, car- 
rying her hat, gloves and purse. She 


is tremendously excited.) 


Mama, Paul's here. (Go- 
ing to armchair to leave hat, gloves 


MARIE LOUISE 


purse. EMILIE turns to her) He is on the 
Mirabelle. I knew he’d come for me 
I knew it! I didn’t dare breathe it, not 
But I knew he wouldn't 
wait a whole year. I knew it! Now do 
>? Now do you think it 
is wrong to trust? Blindly, completely? 


even to you 


you believe me‘ 


EMILIE: When you've simmered down, 
will you please tell me Paul's here? 
Alone? 

MARIE LOUISE: (Picks up purse) No, 


with his uncle. They’re in quarantine 
Papa, you've got to get them right out 


EMILIE: (Still bewildered) You've seen 


them? 


MARIE LOUISE: How could I? I told you 
they’re in quarantine. Uncle Henri sent 
word through M. Parole for you to get 
him right off the ship. Here’s his note 
(Gives FELIX the note taken from purse) 


M. Parole 
Paul my 


gave it to me. I'll give 


room, and I suppose we'll 
have to give his uncle yours. I’m going 
to do Paul’s room myself. I know just 


how he likes it 
particular 


Felix 


he was coming 


He’s not fussy, just 


EMILIE Did Henri write you 


9 


FELIX: Well, not exactly 


EMILIE: Paul hasn’t written you, has he, 
Marie Louise? It seems to me he hasn't 


written in months 


MARIE LOUISE: He wanted to surprise 


me. Paul always said letters are so 


banal. (Picks up hat and gloves) I'm 
going to get some flowers from the 


garden. Paul loves flowers 


EMILIE: Fresh sheets would be more to 


the point 


Louise: Yes. The 
I won't tell Paul I embroidered 
He'll just 
Flowers in the gar- 
den for Christmas! Merry Christmas 
Papa! Merry Christmas, Mama! Merry 
Christmas! 


MARIE embroidered 
ones 
them 


myself know. Isn't 


it miraculous? 


(MARIE LOUISE exits to garden.) 


EMILIE: My two children One I 


gave birth to—one I married 


FELIX: This is a terrible shock You 
don’t know 





EMILIE: What don’t I know? After all, 


Henri has many interests in many 
This shop’s a bagatelle to him 
He hasn't come down here to Or 


has he? Felix, what don’t I know? 


places 


FELIX: (Disjointedly) In some of his 
letters he threatened—-unless I reorgan- 


ized drastically—But how could I? With 








local conditions He can afford to 
lose a little money the first year. Give 






a man a chance to get acclimated 


Felix 





EMILIE 





FELIX: You'd think a man who swindled 





me out of a first-class department store 






legally, I admit—a cousin—by mar- 






but still a cousin—We 
(Reads 
the note) “I have two days to give you 


riage, I'll admit 





grew up together as boys 







I want to make a complete inventory 
and check shall then 


make the decision. Be good 





your books. I 






logical 






enough to get me off this damn ship 





at once.” 





EMILIE: Logical decision? Felix, is he 





going to close the shop? 










FELIX: I don’t know 

EMILIE: Or get someone else? 

FELIx: I don’t know 

EMILIE: (Going to him, quietly) Are 






your books in very bad shape, Felix? 





(She indicates the books on the table.) 





FELIX: Temporarily—only—temporarily 





I really haven't checked . 






EMILIE: (After a pause) We can always 






go home 





FELIX: With what? And to what? At my 
age? God help us! 





(Loud hammering) 





What's that? (Remembers the convicts) 
Oh! 











MME. PAROLE: .. . I must say I find 
convicts convenient . I wouldn't 
have any other servants ... Take my 
Louis. A treasure—a perfect treasure. 
Immaculate, and what a cook. 


(Carmen Mathews, Nan McFarland) 
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emitit. That's not God coming to the 
rescue. Just some of His wayward chil- 
dren who'll solve all our problems by 
murdering us in our beds tonight 
(Embracing him) Oh, Felix, you should 


have been a poet 


retix: What am I going to do” 


emMILiIE: Do? Your going to do as he 
ays. Go down and see the Health peo- 
ple and get him off the ship 


FELIX: I guess so 


(MARIE LOUISE 


enters from garden 


with flowers.) 


MARIE LOUISE: Papa, haven't you gone 


yet” Papa, they're waiting 


Thank God, come 


I still have you, Emilie 


reuix: I'm going 


what may, 


emitie: You still have me, Felix (FELIX 
exits into shop. EMILIE goes to table and 
looks through bundle of letters) Marie 
Louise, there’s a letter here for you 


from Suzanne 


MARIE LOUISE: (Takes letter) It’s always 
the same silly letter. In school she 
was always first with the bad news 
Guess who's down with the mumps 
(EMILIE picks up bowl of peas and 
letters, starts toward kitchen) Guess 
who's going to be expelled. Guess who's 


pregnant 
EMILIE: Marie Louise! (Exits to kitchen.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Suddenly) I wonder if 


she’s written me about Paul. (Opens 


letter and starts to read it.) 


(AS MARIE LOUISE sits down to read 
three figures descend the ladder and 
stop. They wear pajamalike uniforms, 
with the appropriate numbers, straw 
hats and sandals. Joseru’s number is 
3011. suLes’ number is 6817. ALPRED’s 
number is 4707. sosepn, like JULES, is 
in his forties. He’s an ex-forger and 
ex-promoter. gues killed a faithless 
wife, is fairly well educated, intro- 
spective. ALFRED, in his twenties, is 
an ex-playboy who murdered for 
money. They watch her as she reads 
She smiles. They smile. She chuckles 
They chuckle silently. She rises, 
startled. They react. Then, suddenly 
a gasp escapes her. She keels over 
The three 


JOSEPH puts on his glasses and picks 


convicts move to her 


up the letter. ALFRED is carrying a 
small cage made of a coconut shell 
and twigs; it has a leather handle 
As he moves toward the girl. he 


leaves the cage on the table.) 


JoserH: I wonder if this letter was 


poisoned 
JULES: Poisoned? 


JosePH: I read somewhere poisoned let- 


ters were common in the days of the 


Borgias. The victim picked it up 
Pouf! 


48 


JuLes: Well, nothing's happened to you 
yet 


JOSEPH: No 


JULES: Damn funny There she was, 
reading away, smiling, chuckling and 


then—out like a light 


JOSEPH (Having glanced quickly 
through the letter) Ah! Here's the 
(Reads.) “Darling, Paul and I 
are engaged.” Three exclamation points 
Engaged, in capital letters. “Papa and 
M. Trochard arranged it just before 
Paul sailed with his darling uncle 
Darling Marie Louise, I know how 
happy you'll be for us.” 


poison 


Happy capi- 
talized, two exclamation points. “After 
all, darling, a schoolgirl! crush is not 
love, as we all know. And let's be 
frank. That’s all there was between you 
and Paul, and honestly I don’t mind 
Not a bit.” Two exclamation points 


(ALFRED goes to left of JOSEPH, staring 
at the girl) 


“But I do want to save Paul embarrass- 
ment when he sees you. You know how 
kind” —capitalized—“how very kind he 
is.” Want to hear any more? 


suLes: No. (Drinking in all the details 


of the room.) 


JOSEPH: (Examining envelope) Suzanne 
Audibert (ALFRED kneels to get a 
closer look at the girl) Incidentally, 
she writes the day of her engagement 


her complexion cleared up completely 
Putting two and two _ together 
(Feeling letter) I should say 
from the quality of the stationery 
(Sniffs it) the general tone of the let- 
ter—I should say Suzanne Audibert is 
quite rich 


judging 


ALFRED: She's a bitch 
JOSEPH: Of course. 


ALFRED: That Paul must be mad! To turn 
this down. (Staring at MARIE LOUISE) 
She's beautiful! 


JOSEPH: Enough of that! In your posi- 


tion one doesn't admire a_ beautiful 
woman. Neither party stands to benefit 


ALFRED: I can look, can’t I? 


JoseruH: Get me some water instead 


(Indicates kitchen.) 
ALFRED: Right 


(EMILIE enters as ALFRED moves to 
kitchen. She backs away, frightened.) 


EMILIE: Oh! 


(ALFRED exits to kitchen.) 


JuLes: Don’t be afraid, Madame 


EMILIE: (Seeing MARIE LOUISE) Marie 
Louise' (Goes to her.) 


JULES: We were on that ladder when it 
happened 


EMILIE: Marie Louise, speak to me 
When what happened? 


JuLes: She fainted 
JOSEPH: Nerves 
JuLes: Shock 


JOSEPH: No wonder Read this letter 

(Gives her the letter) Here’s the 
viperish paragraph. (ALFRED returns with 
glass of water) Believe me, Madame, 
we sympathize with you. (Sprinkles 
water On MARIE LOUISE) Uncle Henri’s 
unexpected and unwelcome arrival. The 
fickle Paul! (emiLire returns letter to 
JOSEPH. He hands glass to ALFRED) And 
she had such high hopes! 


EMILIE: (Staring at him) Did you hear 
everything up there? (Indicates roof.) 


JOSEPH: Everything 


EMILIE: Oh! (MARIE LOUISE moans. JO- 
SEPH and ALFRED move to ladder) Poor 
darling. 


JuLes: She’s coming around. When she 
opens her eyes, it might be a good idea 
if she sees you first. (He moves up to 
join other two) While we know a great 
deal about her, she doesn’t know very 
much about us, and might be a little 
shy 

EMILIE: Darling 


MARIE LOUISE: 
. What 
Oh! 


(Sitting up) Where am 
happ (She sees men) 


EMILIE: Don’t be afraid 


MARIE LOUISE: (Getting up slowly) I'm 
not afraid. Nothing can frighten me 
now. 


EMILIE: Marie Louise, my poor darling 
I know what it means to you 


MARIE LOUISE: Please leave me alone 
I don’t want to talk about it. I don’t 
want to talk to anybody. I don’t want 
to see anybody I just want to die. (She 
runs into her room) I just want to die. 


EMILIE: Marie Louise! (Starts to follow 
her.) 


JULES: (Stopping her) I'd leave her 
alone. Youth always dallies with sui- 
cide. We who live on know better 
Alfred 


(ALFRED follows MARIE LOUISE into her 
room.) 


EMILIE: But 


JosePH: No danger. Everything's under 
control. Alfred’s looking after her. He’s 
quick as a cat 


EMILIE: She’s so upset—so shocked 
God knows what she might do. . 


yosePpH: Alfred's problem! 
(ALFRED re-enters.) 
ALFRED: She’s in her room. Nothing to 


worry about. I checked. No poison. No 
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weapons. (Goes to table, puts down 
scissors and file) I removed these 
Scissors .. . nail file . no sedatives 

no gas stove, of course . And if 
she jumps, her window is only three 
feet from the ground. 


JOSEPH 
done. 


(Extending his hand) Well 


ALFRED: (Shaking hands) A _ pleasure 
a real pleasure 


of MARIE LOUISE’s room.) 


(Goes to door 


JULES: We disapprove of death. Especi- 
ally for young and charming girls. She'll 
be all right. Time heals all wounds 
We're authorities on the subject of 
time 


(Shop bell rings.) 


EMILIE: Good Heavens. A customer. At 
a time like this. I suppose I'd better 
see . (Starts toward shop.) 


JOSEPH: (Stopping her) A customer is 
always welcome. May I? It'll be a treat 
for me. (Exits into shop, leaving hat 
on bureau.) 


EMILIE: He’s not going to . 


JULES: Wait on the customer? Of course 
There's nothing he likes better. He can 
sell anything to anyone—and has. 


(emILiE looks with uncertainty from 
the shop entrance to ALFRED, then to 
JULES. There is an awkward pause.) 


JULES: We make you nervous, Madame? 


EMILIE: No . It’s just that... 


JULES: You've never had convicts work- 
ing for you before? 


EMILIE: Never. 


JuLes: Our loss, Madame .. . Our loss 


(Places chair beside table for her 
ALFRED disappears quietly into MARIE 
LOUISE’s room, unnoticed by EMILIE.) 


EMILIE: You don’t talk like a convict, 
somehow. 


guLes: Well, I wasn’t born in a cell 
And on the other hand, I wasn’t sent 
here for biting my nails. 


EMILIE: Somehow you haven't the face 
"aes eee 


sutes: A murderer? I agree. That’s 
exactly what I said when I caught a 
glimpse of myself in the mirror after 
ss 


EMILIE: (Fascinated, despite herself) 
After you'd... 


sgutes: After I'd strangled my wife, 
Madame 


EMILIE: Oh! 


sues: She didn’t think so, either, poor 
thing. If she’d thought I had the face of 
a fool, she would have been right. I was 
a fool, of course. When I realized it, it 
was too late. There she was stretched 
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out on the carpet, her poor thin little 
neck all purple, her eyes staring—in 
astonishment, I’m sure 


My God! 


JuLes: Exactly what I said, Madame 
I called out to Him, but He was busy 
elsewhere 


EMILIE 


EMILIE: Was she—a bad woman? Did 
she make life miserable for you? 


Never! Never in six years of 


happy mariage. It was my fault 


EMILIE: Oh! 


JULES: 


JULES: I came home from a trip, one 
day—unexpectedly 


EMILIE: Unexpectedly? 


JULES: She didn’t expect me He 


didn’t expect me... As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t even expect myself. 
EMILIE 
at least 


Well, you did have provocation, 


JULES: Crime of passion 


EMILIE: Well yes . 


JULES: I know. That’s what the news- 
papers called it. My attorney was 
eloquent on the subject. But it was 


stupidity, Madame. Black stupidity. I 


should have sent her a telegram 


(ALFRED enters.) 

ALFRED: The patient is weeping 
EMILIE: I must go to her 

JuLes: Why not let her weep? 


(JOSEPH 
EMILIE can move.) 


enters from shop before 


JOSEPH: Madame, can you change this. 
please? Take out twenty-five francs 


EMILIE: What did you sell? (Goes to 
bureau, takes a small cash box from 


drawer, brings it to table.) 


JosePH: The painting 
with Child 


Madonna 
Artist unknown. 


EMILIE: The painting? It’s been here as 
long as we have. Who bought it? 


JOSEPH: The postmaster 


EMILIE: He 
atheist 


couldn’t have. He's an 


JOSEPH: He wanted a bedspread 


EMILIE: And you sold him the Madonna 
and Child? Why, that’s a miracle 


JosePH: No, madame. I appealed to 
his cupidity. I asked one simple ques- 
tion. How do you know this isn’t a 
Rembrandt? Besides, I couldn't find 
a bedspread. (He takes the money and 
exits into shop.) 


EMILIE: (To JuLes) Are there very 
many like you in the 


JULES: In the Bastille? Oh, Madame, 
there are all kinds 
other. All kinds. 


a world like any 


EMILIE: Are you all so—busy? Selling 


paintings and looking after girls who've 
fainted? 


suLEs: No. Pleasant things like that 
don't often come our way 


(JOSEPH returns.) 


JOSEPH: Ten francs extra, 
(Gives it to her.) 


Madame 


EMILIE: Extra? 


JOSEPH: For the frame A painting, 
after all, consists of two items—the 
canvas and the frame. The canvas is an 
intangible. A matter of taste. Worth a 
fortune or zero. But the frame . 

Ah! That’s real value. An investment. 


EMILIE: I'm a little dizzy. (Puts money 


in cash bor, 


returns it to bureau 


drawer.) 


JOSEPH: (Spying the books on the table) 
Books! I have a passion for books. 
Account books. Jules, did I ever tell 
you about the night I had to doctor the 
books of a company that presumably 
owned three factories? 


JULES: Tell Madame 


JOSEPH 
Madame 


EMILIE: Air? 


They were air factories, 


JosePH: Not compressed air. Just air 
For invalids, convalescents. It was a 


marvelous idea 


EMILIE: I'm afraid I don’t understand 


JOSEPH: Quite simple. As you know, 
doctors prescribe a change of air for 
their patients. Well, lots of people can’t 
afford the Riviera or Switzerland. So 
we had factories at these resorts, where 
the air was bottled. Just as you bottle 
mineral water 


EMILIE: Oh! 


JOSEPH: We had two kinds of bottles 
big ones to change the air of an en- 
tire room and the handy pocket-size 


inhalators! 


EMILIE 
bottles? 


And people bought these 


JOSEPH: We never put the product on 
the market. But we had a large group 


of stockholders 


sues: A very large group, Madame 
Until the judge ordered a change of 


air for him—and here he is! 


JosePH: The judge, unfortunately, was 
one of our stockholders. Well, shall we 
run along? (Goes to ladder.) 


JULES (To ALFRED. who 
seems far away) Alfred! (ALFRED starts) 


Come on 


I guess so 


(ALFRED picks up the coconut cage 
from table and passes EMILIE.) 
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JOSEPH: 


~ 


NOP ae 


Believe me, Madame, we sympathize with you 


The fickle Paul! And she had such high hopes! 


(Jerome Cowan, Walter Slezak, Darren McGavin, 
Carmen Mathews, Joan Chandler) 


EMILIE: What have you got in there? 
(He shows it to her) Oh, a snake! What 
a horrible creature! 


ALFRED: Why, that's Adolphe. He’s oun 
pal 


EMILIE: Is he poisonous? 


JOSEPH: (Moving to aLrreD) Deadly 


suLes: We're very fond of Adolphe 
Last year when we worked in the 
jungle, we used to be watched by a 


guard 


JOSEPH: Extremely unpleasant man and, 
unfortunately, incorruptible. Spurned 
all bribes. A combination of honesty 


and brutality, Madame, is unbearable 


suces: He loved to treat us like slaves 

while he lolled under the trees, in 
the shade. Well, one morning this little 
fellow dropped down from a_ branch 
right on to his red neck. (Snaps fingers) 
Adolphe’s a_ pal Well, let's get 
going 


ALFRED: (Suddenly, as they turn toward 
ladder) Wait a minute (He quickly 
hands JsuLes the cage and goes into 


MARIE LOUISE'S room.) 


EMILIE: Where's he going? 


suLes: (As he turns to her, he places 
the cage on the bureau) Perhaps you'd 
better go, too, Madame. I think your 
daughter may need you now. (EMILIE 
hurries into MARIE LOUISE’s room) Al- 
fred must have heard something. Did 


you? 


40) 


JOSEPH: No 
suLes: I didn’t hear a thing 


josePH: Ah, youth! Keen ears—keen 
eyes. Of course, Alfred’s the athletic 
type. (With a glance toward the books 
on the table) My exercises were always 
mental 


(EMILIE returns.) 


EMILIE: I don’t understand it. She’s not 
in her room—her window's open 


suLes: And Alfred? 
EMILIE: I didn’t see him 


JOSEPH 
opens on to the garden 


(Going to gate) Her window 


EMILIE: Garden? 


suLes: (Suddenly) The river! Right off 


the garden 

(EMILIE moves to go.) 
EMILIE: I must stop her. 
JosePH: She's been stopped 
EMILIE: By your friend? 
JuLes: Of course 


JosePH: (Reporting from the lookout) 
She's arguing. 

EMILIE: I’m going to her. 

JOSEPH: Too late 
EMILIE: Too late? 


Jsosepu: Alfred won the argument. (He 
laughs) He's convinced her. 


EMILIE: Are you sure? 


JOSEPH 
table) Alfred has a striking eloquence 
Your daughter, Madame, is no longer 
thinking of ending it all. In fact, your 
daughter is no longer thinking 


(Laughing as he goes to the 


EMILIE: What? 


JOSEPH: Knockout! (Sits in chair at 
table, examining the books and papers.) 


EMILIE: What? 
JULES stops her.) 


(Starts toward gate 


JULES: Only thing to do, Madame, If 
she jumped in the river, what would 
Alfred do? Jump, too. And then—she 
would struggle. He’d use the approved 
technique of knocking her out before 
he could swim back with her. The 
technique’s just as effective ashore, and 
dryer. 

(ALFRED enters from the garden, car- 

rying a limp MARIE LOUISE.) 


ALFRED: All present and accounted for. 
(His hair is mussed, his face scratched.) 


EMILIE: Marie Louise! 


ALFRED: She’s all right, I assure you, 
Madame, as a sportman. Pulse normal. 


I pulled my punch, of course 


JuLes: Your efficiency is monotonous 


JosePH: (Straightening up books, papers 
on table) I really don’t approve of all 


this disorder 
EMILIE: (To ALFRED) Oh! You're bleeding. 


ALFRED: A scratch or two 
EMILIE: How could Marie Louise 


ALFRED: She wasn’t herself, Madame 


EMILIE: Let me put some iodine on it 
In this climate the slightest cut be- 
comes infected 


(Exits to kitchen. FELIx enters from 
shop, hangs up his hat, moves down 
in time to see ALFRED carrying MARIE 
LOUISE toward her room. suLes blocks 
his way.) 


FELIX: Marie Louise! What are you do- 
ing with my daughter? Come back here! 
(Goes toward shop, calling) Police! 
Police! (ALFRED carries MARIE LOUISE in- 
to her room) Kill me, but spare them 


That’s all I ask. Police! Police! 


EMILIE: (Re-entering) No! No! Felix, 
not the police! 


(FELIX crosses back to JULES, trying 
to get around him.) 


FELIX: Marie Louise, your father’s com- 
ing to defend you Courage . 
Courage 


(ALFRED re-enters.) 
EMILIE: You don’t understand, Felix. 
FELIX: What don't I understand? 


EMILIE: He had to hit her. 
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FELIX: Hit whom? 
EMILIE: Marie Louise. 
FELIX: Why? 


EMILIE: She scratched him. (Goes to 
ALFRED to treat the scratch.) 


FELIX: Are you mad? (Going to her) 
Defending this—this—beast! Nursing 
him like a Florence Nightingale! (Turns 
to see JOSEPH very busy with the papers, 
goes to him) What are you doing with 
my papers? 


JOSEPH: If you'll forgive me for say- 
ing so, I find unspeakable confusion. 
There’s a place for everything and 
everything has its place! 


FELIX: What? What the devil do you... 


EMILIE: (Goes to him, takes his arm) 
Please, Felix. : 


FELIX: But... 


EMILIE: (To convicts as she pulls FELIx 
toward MARIE LOUISE’s room) Don’t go 
before my husband comes back. He'll 
want to thank you. 


FELIX: Thank them? 


EMILIE: (Pushing him ahead of her) 
You don’t know what we've been 
through. Just come along. I wonder if 
a hot compress .. . 


(FELIX exits.) 
JosePH: Cold, Madame. As cold as the 
climate will permit. 
EMILIE: Thank you. (She erits.) 
ALFRED: (Dreamily) You know .. 
JuLEs: What? 
ALFRED: That girl's light as a feather. 
sues: Forget her! Remember! We have 
one advantage—and only one—over 
other people. We can live without emo- 
tion. We can achieve serenity. 
JosePH: You'd better achieve some se- 
renity pretty damn quick. 
suLes: (Sitting) It seems to me I’ve 
been searching for serenity all my life. 
I never really wanted love. I wanted 
domesticity. Serenity again, you see. 


JOSEPH: I have no passions—none—ex- 
cept . (Shop door bell rings) A cus- 
tomer! (Rises, but hesitates) Should I? 
(His eyes glow.) 


sutes: Oh, go on, enjoy yourself. 
JOSEPH: Just this once. 
JULES: Why not? 

(JOSEPH exits to shop.) 


ALFRED: (Moving toward shop) He really 
gets a kick out of it. 


syutes: (Looking around) It’s wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? 


ALFRED: What? 
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suLes: A home! 
ALFRED: Oh, Yes. 
JULES: Flowers 
ALFRED: Yes... 


JuLes: That chair ...a_ picture 
the evening paper. Her knitting . . 


(EMILIE enters, followed by FELIX.) 


EMILIE: My husband has something to 
say to you. 


(After a warning glance back at 
FELIX, she exits into room. JULES 
rises.) 


FELIX: My wife’s just told me...I 
apologize for the misunderstanding .. . 
for my outburst . . . where’s that other 


fellow? 


(JOSEPH returns from the shop, carry- 
ing a white linen jacket over his 
arm.) 


JOSEPH: The customer wants a larger 
size—14. This is a 12. 


FELIX: I don’t believe I have a 14. 


JOSEPH: You don’t. That’s why I told 


him I'd get one back here—from stock. 


FELIX: From stock? I have no clothing 
stock back here. 


JOSEPH: I know that. I don’t sell a piece 
of goods. I sell an idea. I'll just take 
this one right back to him. (He exits 
into shop.) 


FELIX: But... He’s out of his mind 
The man’ll know it won't fit. He can 
see—feel it... 


suLEs: He won't see or feel anything 
He won't get a chance to. 


FELIX: But it’s not fair—it’s not ethical 

. . Of course, I suppose you fellows 
aren't concerned with ethics, naturally 
I mean—I don't want to hurt your 
feelings. 


suLes: Not at all. No, some of us are 
downright crooked. Our world’s just 
like yours. All kinds. The only differ- 
ence is we were caught 


FELIX: Oh, yes. My wife told me, and 
I wanted to thank you. I'd like to 
repay you. 


suLes: Not necessary 


ALFRED: Wouldn't dream of it. It was 
a labor of love. 


(sues looks at him.) 


FELIX: Well, my wife thought I'm 
not sure it’s a practical idea... In 
fact, I'm not sure it’s not 


ALFRED: What'd she have in mind? 


FELIX: I know it’s impossible. But she 
thought if you wanted to—and could 
spend the evening here — since it’s 
Christmas Eve and all that 


JULES: (Touched) That's very kind of 
her—very kind 


( JOSEPH shows FELIX the 


money.) 


enters, 


JOSEPH: Sold! Fits him like a glove 
when he doesn’t button it. (Goes to 
bureau, puts money in cash box) Oh, 
yes, I sold him some cleaning fluid for 
the spots. 


FELIX: There were spots? The coat was 
spotted? 


JOSEPH: I made the spots myself. A 
little grease. The spots explain the 
bargain. 

FELIX: Bargain? 


JosePpH: At the regular price of 27 
francs, he wouldn't touch that jacket; 
but at the reduced price of 27 francs, 
he snapped it up. 


JULES: Joseph, the gentleman has in- 
vited us to spend Christmas Eve here 
FELIX: Well, my wife thought... . 
JosePH: An enchanting prospect! 
FELIX: Of course, I realize you can’t 
JULES: Oh, but we can. We accept. 
ALFRED: With thanks. 

FELIX: But won't the authorities object? 
They'll miss you at roll call! 

ALFRED: They'll forgive us! 

JOSEPH: It can be arranged. 


FELIX: It can? I must warn 


haven't any spare beds 
JOSEPH: We're insomniacs 


JuLES: Do you know what an armchair 


means to us’ 


JOSEPH: (Quickly appraising the chair) 
Imitation Louis Sixteenth 


FELIX: And I must warn you. My wife 
hasn't prepared anything special. You 
know how expensive fowl is 


JOSEPH: (With a knowing look to JULES 
and ALFRED) Christmas dinner without 
a turkey or at least a chicken? (Shop 
doorbell rings) Another customer! Bus- 
iness is brisk tonight. (Starts toward 


shop.) 


FELIX: 
mind 


(Preceding him) If you don't 


JOSEPH: What? 
FELIX: Allow me! 


JosePH: By all means. (FEeLix glares at 
him and exits into shop. A look of dis- 
appointment comes over JOSEPH.) I'l! 
just coach from the sidelines. (Exits 
into shop. JULES returns to his chair.) 
ALFRED: Who gets the chicken? 

JULES: (Goes toward garden) I'l) get it 


ALFRED: I'l] set the table. Pick a plump 
one 





JULES: One takes what one finds 


(He exits to the garden. aLrrep begins 
setting the table. He takes the ledgers 
and papers to the bureau. Then he 
removes the brocaded cloth from the 
table, folds it, and places it on a tall 
basket standing near the bureau 
MARIE LOUISE enters from her room, 
carrying a small suitcase, hat, gloves, 
etc. She's obviously leaving. She stops 


as she sees him.) 


MARIE LOUISE: Still here? (She puts 


down hat and bag, and puts on gloves.) 


ALFRED: How many for dinner tonight? 
Let's see. There’s your father, mother, 
(Gets din- 
ner cloth from bureau, opens it onto 
table.) 


Uncle Henri, Paul, you 


MARIE LOUISE: I’m not having dinner 
I'm leaving tonight 


ALFRED: You are? 


MARIE LOUISE: Oh, don’t worry, I won't 
try it again. I'm going to the Domini- 
can convent first. Then, I'll see. (ALFRED 
gets plates from bureau, sets them) The 
Mother Superior’ll understand. My life 
is finished. (Picks up bag and hat 
starts toward shop) At least, I can be 
of service to others 


ALFRED: (Arranging plates) You want 


to sit next to Paul, of course 


MARIE LOUISE: (Stops) I told you I won't 
be here. How dare you meddle in my 


affairs? 


ALFRED: I asked a civil question. I don't 


get it. A man travels on a stinking ship 


for weeks to see you—and you run 
away from him. (He gets silver from 
bureau drawer, sets places) You're mad 
about this man. You don’t want to live 
if you don’t get him. He's here. He 


wants to see you 
MARIE LOUISE: See me? 


ALFRED: Why did he come if he doesn't 
want to see you? You believe that 
Suzanne’? A fellow doesn’t travel four 


thousand miles just to prove he’s a liar 


MARIE LOUISE: His uncle made him 
come 


ALFRED: Where's your trust? Your faith? 
How do you know there's a word of 
truth in what she says? And if there is 
and a marriage has been arranged 
how do you know he isn't coming here 
to explain, to make plans to disarrange 
it—get around his uncle, with your 
help, your support, your love 


MARIE LOUISE: Oh, no. (Puts down hat.) 
ALFRED: It’s not impossible, is it? 


MARIE LOUISE: (Turns to him) Do you 


honestly think so? 


ALFRED: Would he come all this way 
just to get his face slapped? 


4? 


MARIE LOUISE: I wouldn't slap his face 
He knows that. I don’t go around slap- 
ping faces 

ALFRED: Oh, I don’t know. (Feels his 
scratch and gets cups and saucers from 
bureau, sets them.) 


MARIE LOUISE: I’m sorry—I’m terribly 
sorry—about that 


ALFRED: Forget it 


MARIE LOUISE: You really think . Of 
course, there may be something in what 
you say. He’s come to explain—to 
ALFRED: Now shall I set a place for you? 
MARIE LOUISE: Funny! I believe you be- 
cause I want to believe you. And yet 
I know 

ALFRED: Give the fellow a chance! I'll 
tell you what. Heads you go, tails you 
stay. (Picks up plate) Let’s toss a plate 


MARIE LOUISE: No, no, I'll stay 
down bag.) 


(Puts 


ALFRED: Your mother almost lost a plate 


(JOSEPH enters from shop carrying a 
peignoir on a hanger and a nightcap 
He goes to table, and to himself, 
counts to ten on his fingers. Then he 
hurries back into the shop to com- 
plete the sale. After his exit, ALFRED 


gets glasses from bureau, sets them.) 
MARIE LOUISE: Tell me 
ALFRED: Yes? 
MARIE LOUISE: I know I shouldn't ask 


ALFRED: They all want to know. Why 


was I shipped here? 
MARIE LOUISE: Was it a political crime? 


ALFRED: Politics? Women? Yes. Horses? 
Yes. Politics? No! (Gets the cruet from 
bureau, sets it in center of table)I never 
was interested in politics. Anyway, I’ve 
never held with the anarchists. What's 
the point of shooting one scoundrel? 
Another will come along to take his 
place. 


MARIE LOUISE: Were you 


ALFRED: Framed? No, I was guilty as 
hell. (Gets napkins from bureau, sets 


them.) 

MARIE LOUISE: You stole from somebody? 
ALFRED: Yes 

MARIE LOUISE: You were hungry! 


ALFRED. I'd just finished a magnificent 
dinner in Maxim's with a woman who 
. Well, I thought at the time she was 
the most beautiful woman I'd ever seen. 
We were friends. To keep her friend- 
ship—you'll pardon me—to keep her 
I needed my stepfather’s generosity. As 
long as my mother was alive, he was 
generous enough. I went to see him. 


MARIE LOUISE: Yes 


ALFRED: I really went to see his safe. 
I knew he had negotiable securities, 


jewels, money 
MARIE LOUISE: Oh! 


ALFRED: Unfortunately, he was a light 
sleeper. He suddenly appeared in the 
library. He was a very imposing figure, 
my stepfather. Legion of Honor. Very 
deep voice. Old soldier. He roused the 
servants, called for the police. I lost my 
head. I killed him 


MARIE LOUISE: (Gasps) How could you? 
ALFRED: With a poker, Mademoiselle 


(She is horrified. He goes to chair, 
picks up her hat and suitcase. JULES 
enters with a_ struggling chicken, 
which he keeps shoving under his 
pajama jacket 
room.) 


ALFRED exits to her 


MARIE LOUISE: (Startled by the noise 
and fluttering of the chicken) Oh! 


(JULES exits into kitchen as FELIX 
enters from the shop.) 


FELIX: (Going toward her) My poor 


Marie Louise 


MARIE LOUISE 
Funny 


FELIX: What? 


I'm all right now, Papa 


MARIE LOUISE: I can hope again 
FELIX: Of course. Of course 
MARIE LOUISE: He gave me hope 
FELIX: Who? 
MARIE LOUISE: A murderer! 
FELIX: Huh? 
(EMILIE enters.) 
MARIE LOUISE: (Going to her) Oh, Mama! 
EMILIE: Yes, dear? 


MARIE LOUISE: (Embracing her parents) 
We're going to have a lovely Christmas 


EMILIE: Of course, we are. 


(ALFRED enters, takes in the situation, 
goes to chair, and carries and places 
it at the table.) 


MARIE LOUISE: We're going to be very 
festive—very gay 
move to the table) I shall sit next to 
Paul. His uncle, of course, will sit over 
there ._ His uncle will grunt as he 
always does Paul will be so tactful, 
(ALFRED carries 
chair and places it at the table, then 
picks up footstool and places it against 
wall) Then we'll drink lots and lots of 
wine—especially his uncle. And he'll 
turn mellow gradually and begin to 
laugh. We'll sing, and then we'll leave 
Paul alone with his uncle. And Paul’ll 
say: You see, sir? Our love is steel. No 
one—no one can break it 


(The family group 


as he always is. 


EMILIE: Yes 
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FELIX: The only thing is 
MARIE LOUISE: What? 
FELIX: They won’t be here for dinner 


EMILIE: They won't? They have othe 
plans? So much has happened I forgot 
to ask you if you'd got them out of 
Quarantine 


FELIX: Well, as a matter of fact, I didn’t 
see the Health people. I—I thought it 
Well, I just 
And they’! 


over. It occurred to me 
couldn’t face it tonight 
be comfortable on the ship 


EMILIE: Oh! Well, we'll get their rooms 
ready after dinner in any case. They're 
sure to be here by morning 


MARIE LOUISE: And I wanted to see Paul 
tonight 


FELIX: You'll see him tomorrow. (ALFRED 
goes to table) You can dream about 
him tonight 


MARIE LOUISE: I’ve dreamt so long 


(ALFRED picks up two settings, returns 
them to bureau.) 


EMILIE: Well, with or without Paul, we 
still must have dinner, and I'd better 
see to it 


(The harmonica is heard from the 
the garden. EMILIE exits to kitchen as 
JULES enters. He goes below table, 
brushing chicken feathers from his 
hands, and exits into garden. ALFRED 
goes to table and returns one of the 


chairs.) 


FELIX: (As ALFRED takes other chair 
from table) I may be selfish, but I 
know I’m not sorry to be alone in the 
bosom of my family. (Sees ALFRED as he 
is placing chair) Well, practically alone 
(ALFRED picks up chicken feathers from 
floor) That reminds me—we ought to 
get the tree out. Young man 


ALFRED: Yes, sir? 


FELIx: Can you open that box? (Indi- 


cates a box on commode.) 


ALFRED: Got a poker? (MARIE LOUISE 
starts) No, a chisel would be better 


FELIX: Over there. In that drawer 


MARIE LOUISE: I told you I won't be here. 
How dare you meddle in my affairs? 


(Joan Chandler, Darren McGavin) 


TALBOT 


(ALFRED goes to drawer, takes out 


chisel, begins to open box.) 
ALFRED: Right! Here we go 
(Harmonica is heard.) 


FELIX: I suppose I should do something 
about that harmonica, but it’s Christ- 
mas Eve 


ALFRED: (Takes out small, untrimmed 


tree) Here's our tree. They got this one 
young 


MARIE LOUISE: It’s beautiful 


ALFRED: And here are the trimmings 


(Taking them from box.) 
MARIE LOUISE: It’s France! It’s home! 
ALFRED: Uhuh 


MARIE LOUISE: That lovely pine fra- 
grance we knew as children—in the 


forest near the sea 
ALFRED: Uhuh 


(JOSEPH enters from garden with an- 


other tree, larger and trimmed.) 
JOSEPH: Oh, you have a tree! 
FELIX: Where on earth did you get that? 
JOSEPH: I'd better return it 


(Starts to exit, stops, swaps trees, 
exits to garden with the small tree 
JULES enters from garden with an 
orchid and a camellia. Harmonica 


stops suddenly.) 


EMILIE: (From kitchen) Felix, Felix 


(She enters.) 
FELIX: Yes, my dear? 


EMILIE: Felix, I found a chicken in the 
oven. Where did it come from? 


JULES: Praise the Lord, from Whom all 
blessings flow 


EMILIE: Oh! 


JULES: (Handing it to retix) An orchid 
for Madame 


EMILIE: (As FELIX hands it to her) 
For me? 


JULES: And a camellia for the young 
lady 


MARIE LOUISE: Why, thank you. 


EMILIE: I've never seen a more beautiful 
orchid, except in the Governor's garden 


JuLEs: Neither have I 


(Goes to tree. He, ALFRED and MARIE 
LOUISE add more trimmings. JOSEPH 


enters from garden.) 


JOSEPH: M. Ducotel, the young man out 


there has just paid for his harmonica 
. 


FELIX: Paid? 

EMILIE: How on earth did you 

FELIX: But, he has no money 

JOSEPH: (Examines both) Of course not 


We bartered. The young man wore a 
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handsome gold ring. You get the hand- 
some gold ring. (Extends it to him) 
Sometimes we don't sell. We barter 


FELIX: But how do I know he didn't 
steal the ring? After all, receiving 


stolen property . 


JoserpH: He made that ring himself 
out of a gold nugget he found. He’s 
always finding things—nuggets, watches, 
bicycles. How can you doubt his word 
of honor? Really! To besmirch the 
reputation of an altar boy! On Christ- 
mas Eve! 


(He exits to garden. The harmonica 
is heard again.) 


EMILIE: Felix, get a bottle of wine 


retix: Of course 


(He looks for wine, 
finds a bottle in basket.) 


ALFRED: (Indicating tree) Shall we put 
it on the table? 


MARIE LOUISE: Let’s! 


sues: (Carrying it to table) Here—let 
me—Ah! A real tree! A real Christmas 


in a real home! 


(ALFRED takes cruet to bureau, picks 
up corkscrew, gets bottle of wine 
from FELIX, opens it, then hands bottle 
to suLes. He places it on table.) 


MARIE LOUISE: Careful now 
room on table.) 


. (Making 


JuLES: We place it here—tenderly 


EMILIE: I've got to go back to the 
kitchen 


(Starts. MARIE LOUISE gets the three- 
angel decoration from bureau, takes 
it to table.) 


JuLes: (Stopping her) Oh, no, Madame 
Tonight we are going to prepare, cook 
and serve your dinner. Tonight we are 
your servants. (Places chair for her. 
She sits. JOSEPH enters from garden) 
Beautiful! I've commissioned our young 
minstrel to play Christmas carols. 


* 


(ALFRED brings wineglasses from bu- 
reau to table.) 


JosePu: (Seeing the wine, picks up the 
bottle, examines the label) A Beaujo- 


lais! Not bad! May I? 
MARIE LOUISE: Please 


Jsoseru: (Pours a glass) Color perfect. 
Bouquet exquisite. (Tastes the wine) 
Mmm! Ah ‘97 Bottled the 
same year I was! (Hands sues the 
bottle) I once organized a winery that 
was the marvel of the trade. Chateau 
Joseph. We had no wines, no bottles, 
not even a cork. But the labels were 
museum pieces! The Prosecuting At- 
torney gave me a one-man show 


(suLES has poured for the others 
Harmonica playing is quite loud now.) 


MARIE LOUISE: Listen! 
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ALFRED: What? 


MARIE LOUISE: He's 
Angels. 


playing: Three 
sutes: So he is. That was my wife's 
favorite Christmas carol. 


(The three 
together.) 


convicts are standing 


MARIE LOUISE: (Singing) Three Angels 
came that night... 


ALL: (Joining) That holy night 


MARIE LOUISE: (Picks up the three- 

angel decoration, goes to front of table 

and places it on the top branch of tree) 

And look! Look at the tree! We have 

three little angels on the tree, just as 

in the song. Only my angels are a little 
shopworn—a little .. . 


JoserH: A little unlucky, Mademoiselle 
They were damaged by the long, rough 
journey here—bruised by unfeeling 
hands. Fallen angels, Mademoiselle. 


MARIE LOUISE: I don’t care. (Lifting her 
glass, toasting the tree) I’m going to 
drink to—to—my three angels. 


JOSEPH — JULES— ALFRED: Thank you, 


Mademoiselle. 


She turns to them. They toast her, 
and all drink as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT Two ) 
i 


AT RISE: Several hours later. 


The table has been cleared. The bores 
and baskets have been taken off the 
commode, and the decorated Christmas 
tree placed there. Otherwise the room 
arrangement is the same as in the pre- 
vious act. 


JULES is sleeping in his armchair. ALFRED 
is stretched out on the floor near the 
gate, the coconut cage near him. 


JOSEPH is asleep in a chair, his head on 
the table. The lamps are turned low 
and the moonlight illuminates the room 
and the sleeping figures. 


We hear thunderous knocking on the 
outside door of the shop. The knocking 
is repeated. JuLEs is the first to wake. 
He yawns and stretches, goes to the 
lamp on the left wall, turns it up. The 
knocking is heard for the third time, 


louder. He goes to JOSEPH and wakes 
him. 


JuLEs: Someone's trying to get in. 
(Turns lamp up.) 


JosePpH: Huh? Probably the Three Wise 
Men paying us the traditional visit. 


(Knocking is heard again, still louder.) 


JULES: Impatient, aren’t they? 


JOSEPH: I'l] take a look. 


(He goes into shop. Presently an 
angry voice is heard.) 


HENRI: (Off stage) Are they deaf in 

there? Where the devil is everybody? 
(ALFRED wakes, gets up, joins JULES, 
puts cage on commode.) 


JULES: Doesn't sound like the Three 
Wise Men to me. 


(JOSEPH holds aside the bamboo cur- 
tains. HENRI and PAUL enter. They 
react to the two men in prison uni- 
form. PAUL carries two suitcases. HENRI 
carries his portfolio.) 


HENRI: What the devil Convicts! 


JULES: At your service, sir. 


HENRI: It was so damn dark in the shop 
I didn’t see . (Puts hat and port- 
folio on table.) 

PAUL: Neither did I, Uncle Henri. 
JOSEPH: (Enters after them and joins 
other two convicts) Allow me to intro- 
duce myself. I’m 3011. (Indicates num- 


ber on his jacket) My good friend 
omy... 


JULES: Enchanted 


JOSEPH: And my esteemed colleague 
4707. 


ALFRED: How are you? 


(FELIX enters, wearing robe,as though 
he had dressed hurriedly.) 


FELIX: I thought I heard the bell... 
Henri! 


HENRI: Good evening. Or rather good 
morning. 


FELIX: 
Henri . 


(Embracing them) My dear 
. . Welcome. Welcome. My dear 
Paul, welcome. Welcome (PAUL 
puts bags on floor near ladder) I had 
no idea you’d come tonight. No idea, 
I assure you. Naturally we'd have 
waited up for you. (HENRI sits near 
table. pauL places chair for him, then 
hangs their hats on pegs) Marie Louise 
was very anxious to see you, Paul... 
Expected you for Christmas dinner .. . 
Keenly disappointed. 


HENRI: Was she? And were you... 
FELIX: What, Henri? 

HENRI: Keenly disappointed? 

FELIX: Well... 

HENRI: Did you get my note? 

FELIX: Well... 

HENRI: Don't lie. 


FELIX: Henri, I never lie. You know 
that. I don’t know how I manage it, but 
I never do. 


HENRI: I asked you to use your influ- 
ence with the Health officials. Did you? 
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reLIx: Well—Christmas Eve and—all 
that—You know how it is—I thought 
you'd be better off on the ship 


HENRI: They said you hadn't been near 
them. And if I hadn't threatened to 
have them all fired, we'd still be on 
that garbage scow they call a ship 


PAUL: The heat was stifling. 


HENRI: (Opens portfolio, arranges pa- 
pers) A drunken cab driver was inflicted 
upon us. Even his horse was drunk! 
By great good fortune we managed to 
weave our way here without being 
killed. We are then greeted by your ret- 
inue of servants. (Indicates the three) 
I congratulate you upon your ménage! 
FELIX: Ménage? 

HENRI: Don’t tell me they’re not your 
servants. What are they? Your friends 
who are spending Christmas Eve with 
you? 
FELIX: Well, as a matter of fact, they 
are—in a way. 


JOSEPH: (Coming forward) The boss 
means a good servant is always a friend 
A bad servant is bqund to be an enemy 
He'll not only ruin your digestion. He'll 
even squeal to the police. Believe me, 
I speak from bitter experience 


HENRI: Have our bags taken to our 


rooms. 


FELIX: Certainly. Emilie has given you 
these rooms here. I hope you'll forgive 
the primitive quality of our hospitality 
Marie Louise fixed her room for you 
herself, Paul. I'll take your bags. (He’s 
about to pick up bags when ALFRED 
forestalls him.) 


ALFRED: Allow me 


HENRI: (To PAUL) Paul, go with him 
and be sure and lock your door when 
you retire 


PAUL: Yes, sir. (Exits into room, fol- 


lowed by ALFRED.) 


HENRI: I'm no more timid than the next 
man, but these fellows look dangerous 
(JOSEPH smiles at JULES) I suppose you 


always go armed. 
FELIX: No 


HENRI: Well, I intend to sleep with a 
revolver in my hand. (To convicts) 
Bear that in mind 


JULES: Yes, sir. 
HENRI: You too! 


JosePpH: Yes, sir. We clean, oil and 
polish revolvers—part of our daily im- 


peccable service. 


HENRI: 
mine 


You won't get your hands on 
(To ret1x) The rest of our lug- 


gage is in the shop 
FELIx: I'll get them 


sosePH: Allow me. (Exits to shop.) 
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JOSEPH: Color perfect. Bouquet exquisite 
Ah—’97—Bottled the same year I was! 
(Walter Slezak, Jerome Cowan, Joan Chandler, Carmen Mathews, Will Kuluva) 


JuLEs: Would you gentlemen care for 


something to eat? 


HENRI: You're the cook, I suppose 


JULES: Yes, sir. 


FELIX: He’s very good. He did a chicken 
with almonds tonight that was superb 


HENRI: You dined well? 
FELIX: Oh, very well. 
HENRI: Congratulations! I had a nause- 


Chicken with almonds! 
Business is suddenly booming, I take it 


ating dinner 


suLes: Chickens cost nothing here 
HENRI: Bring me some fruit 
(PAUL enters, carrying suit.) 


JULES: (Starts toward kitchen) Very 
good, sir. (Turns to PAUL) And you, sir, 
would you care for something to eat? 


PAUL: (Hesitating) I’m famished. What 
have you got? (Places suit on chair.) 


HENRI: Whatever it is, have it brought 


to your room 


PAUL: Sir? 


HENRI: I want to have a little talk with 
Felix 
PAUL: Yes, sir. I wouldn’t mind some 


cold chicken 


JuLes: Yes, sir. (Exits to kitchen.) 
HENRI: Good night, Paul 
PAUL: Good night, sir. (ALFRED enters) 


You there 


suit, tossing it to him, then erits to 


(To ALFRED, picking up 


room I have a suit for you to press 


(JOSEPH enters from shop with bag 
ALFRED exits with bag, after swapping 
the suit for the bag. JOSEPH continues 
to study HENRI after throwing suit on 


chair.) 
HENRI: You! 


JOSEPH: Yes, sir? 


HENRI: Get out! 


JOSEPH: How can I resist such a cordial 
invitation? (Exits to kitchen, followed 


by ALFRED, who re-enters.) 
HENRI: (Staring after them) Assassins! 


FELIX 
For criminals, I mean 


They're really not bad fellows 


HENRI: Now, let’s get right down to it. I 
have very little time to give you. I have 
a factory to inspect and some mines. I 


have only two days here. Now 


rELIx: Henri, you're tired—it's awfully 


late—hardly the time to talk business 


HENRI: I'm not talking business—yet 
I've sent Paul to bed so that you and I 
can straighten out this nonsense with- 
out a lot of silly chatter 


FELIX: Nonsense? 


HENRI: I suppose you know Marie Louise 


had an affair with Paul before she left 
revix: Affair? 


HENRI: At least I assume there was an 
affair 


consequences 


You are fortunate there were no 


FELIX: Good God! 


HENRI: At least I assume there were no 
consequences. You're not a grandfather, 


I take it 


FELIX: Do you mean to tell me Are 


you implying 


HENRI: So there the matter rests. You 
may be an idiot, but even you must 
know I would never tolerate such a 
ridiculous marriage for Paul who is, at 
the moment, my legal heir. So if you're 
dreaming of a return to France via 
Marie Louise—-wake up! I don't blame 
you for trying. I don’t blame Marie 
Louise. As a matter of fact, I find the 
matter amusing. Where the devil's my 
fruit? 





FRED FEHL 


FRED FEHL 


‘ Sager a ae, LoS, ae eae a We a 


MARIE LOUISE: 


(MARIE LOUISE and EMILIE enter. They 
have dressed hurriedly.) 


FELIX: (Miserably) Emilie, Henri’s here 


EMILIE: How are you, Henri? 


HENRI: (Rises) Good to see you, Emilie 
You, too, Marie Louise. (He kisses their 
hands) You look charming 


(EMILIE joins FELIX.) 


MARIE LOUISE: Is Paul 


HENRI: (Sits) Gone to bed 


MARIE LOUISE: Oh! Did you have a good 
trip? 


HENRI: (Sardonically) Delightful 


MARIE LOUISE: Was Paul seasick? He's 
such a poor sailor. I remember once he 
took me sailing, and it wasn’t really 
rough at all, but poor Paul suffered so, 
we came right back. He 


with himself 


was furious 


HENRI: You little fool 


FELIX: But just a moment The child 
merely 
emMiLie: There’s no need to insult my 


daughter, Henri 
HENRI: I have no patience with fools, 


male or female. Paul's engaged. Damn 
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. .. Did you have a good trip? .. . Was Paul seasick? He’s such a poor sailor. 
(Henry Daniell, Joan Chandler, Carmen Mathews, Will Kuluva) 


good family and a damn good business 
I couldn’t buy old Audibert out. So I’m 
marrying him. The girl’s a cow, but 
she'll give milk. 


(FELIX turns away in embarrassment 
HENRI returns to his papers.) 


MARIE LOUISE: Oh! 


EMILIE: If you'll excuse us, we're going 
to bed. Good night, Henri. 

HENRI: Good night 

Come, Marie Louise 


MARIE LOUISE: (With dignity) Good 
night, M. Trochard. 


HENRI: Good night, Marie Louise. 


EMILIE 


(EMILIE and MARIE LOUISE go out.) 


FELIX: (As HENRI makes no move) I 
must register my protest against your 
rudeness—your—your—insults—your— 
your arrogance! You had no right to 
upset Marie Louise—and her mother 
Marie Louise is a very sensitive girl. A 
good girl. (His voice breaks.) 


HENRI: Dear, dear 


FELIX: (Drawing himself up) It’s very 
late. If you'll excuse me, I'm going to 


bed. (Starts.) 


HENRI: I’m not excusing you (FELIX 
stops) I’m not at all sleepy. Now that 
I've disposed of the affair Marie Louise, 
let’s get down to How’s it 
going? 


business 


FELIX: Well, I’ve spent the first year get- 
ting adjusted—acclimated. Getting used 
to local conditions, so to speak 

HENRI: And are you acclimated? 

FELIX: I think you'll find the second 
year a great improvement. A great im- 
provement. I know the obstacles, so to 
speak. I know the market 

You do? 


Oh, yes 


HENRI: 
FELIX: 


HENRI: How much business did we do 
last month? 

FELIX: Last month? 

HENRI: (Impatiently) November! 
FELIX: November? 


HENRI: November's always preceded 
December. Let’s have the figures for 
November, if you don’t mind? 


FELIX: I don’t remember. 


HENRI: Where are the books? Look up 
the figures, man 
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FELIX: I’m not sure what the figures are. 
I haven’t added up the totals yet. 


HENRI: It’s the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber—technically the twenty-fifth—and 
you haven’t closed your books for 
November? 


JOSEPH: (Entering from kitchen, carry- 
ing large piece of cardboard and bam- 
boo stick) Of course we have, sir. 


(FELIX turns in surprise.) 
HENRI: What do you know about it? 
JosePH: I’m the bookkeeper, sir. 


HENRI: The bookkeeper! Congratulations. 
How much did you embezzle last month? 


JOSEPH: Our gross receipts were thirty- 
two thousand, eight hundred and fifteen 
francs and forty-two centimes, sir. An 
advance over the preceding month of 
exactly eight thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-one francs and two centimes. 


HENRI: An advance? 


JosePH: Our figures for October were 
twenty-four thousand, three hundred 
and forty seven, and forty-eight cen- 
times. (Showing cardboard) I am pre- 
paring a chart—a graph. You'll forgive 
the crude quality of cardboard and ink. 
Would you mind? (re.rx holds one end. 
JOSEPH uses pointer) You will observe 
here that business declines steadily—in 
the first few months—due to new man- 
agement—conservative clientele skepti- 
cal of anything new, et cetera—then 
observe that suddenly in August—with 
the reawakening of confidence—M’sieu’s 
grasp of the affair, et cetera—the line 
rises, steadily up, up, up, up—I expect 
—and I am a cautious observer—a 
record breaker for December . . . Right 
up here. I'll need more cardboard. (He 
indicates the line has run off the card- 
board. He places the cardboard and 
poin‘er back of the bureau.) 


HENRI: It’s fantastic. A convict account- 
ant. Charts, graphs. He knows more 
about the business than you do. 


JosePpH: The boss has more important 
things on his mind. 


HENRI: (Laughs) Did you hear that, 
Felix? You have more important things 
on your mind. 


sosePpH: He creates policy—guides, 
directs. 


HENRI: Really? Tell me, Felix, it is still 
your policy to extend credit right and 
left? 


FELIX: Well... 


JosePH: Certainly not, sir. The boss 
always says that giving credit to a 
customer is like making him a gift of 
the merchandise. 


HENRI: You said that, Felix. 


revix: Well... 
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JosePH: The boss always says: I'm a 
business man, not a philanthropist. Let 
others play Santa Claus. I'll play safe. 
Hard as a rock, the boss. He has one 
God—cash on the line. 


HENRI: Perhaps I never appreciated you, 
Felix. But I doubt it. 


FELIX: Just a moment... 
HENRI: What about shortages? 


JOSEPH: Inconceivable. The boss has an 
eye like a hawk. 


HENRI: Losses due to thefts? 
JOSEPH: Try it some time. 
HENRI: What's that? 


FELIX: As a matter of fact, I’ve just had 
some trouble about a case of Chart- 
reuse—which did disappear myster- 
iously and... 


JosePH: Pardon me, sir. The Chartreuse 
was delivered by mistake to the Café 
de la Poste. I forgot to tell you. These 
bungling wholesalers! Call themselves 
merchants! No system, no organization. 
If you knew the difficulties the boss 
has to contend with! 


HENRI: Well, we'll see when we take 
inventory tomorrow . . . (Closing his 
portfolio.) 


JOSEPH: Inventory—tomorrow? But, sir! 
You realize tomorrow is Christmas! A 
holy day! 


HENRI: Good. Then the shop will be 
closed, and we won't be disturbed. 


FELIX: Can’t we wait until the day 
after... 


HENRI: The day after I’m devoting to 
somewhat more substantial matters. I’ve 
some mines to look into. (Rising) We’ll 
go over everything tomorrow. I hope, 
for your sake, everything’s in order. 
Where do I sleep? 


FELIX: 
Henri. 


(Pointing to room) In here, 


HENRI: (Going to room) Good. I rise at 
six. We can start at seven—promptly. 
Good night. (He exits into room.) 


FELIx: (To JosepH) Have you gone mad? 
JOSEPH: Sir? 
FELIX: Fake charts—graphs—preposter- 


ous statements. I didn’t have sense 
enough to stop you. Or the courage. 


JoszePH: The situation seemed to call 
for boldness—and a little exaggeration. 


FELIX: It’s not enough to pull figures 
out of the air—concoct stories about 
the Café de la Poste. I must produce 
books tomorrow—and the stock .. . 


JosePx: (Smiling) Oh, books! (Goes to 
bureau, gets ledgers.) 


re.ttx: What do you mean: “Oh, books!” 








JosePH: (Bringing the ledgers to the 
table) We have all night to straighten 
those out. 


FELIX: It'll take more than one night. 


JosePH: You don’t know my system of 
inspired accounting. (Goes to bureau 
for inkwell and pens) Trouble with 
most businessmen is they think mathe- 
matics is a science. With me, it’s an art. 


FELIX: (As it dawns on him) You 
mean... 


JosePu: Sir, doctoring your books will 
be a delightful treat for me! 


FELIX: I wouldn’t dream of falsifying— 
any statements. 


JosePH: Let me explain: Sir, in busi- 
ness, as in life itself, we have reality, 
and we have the appearance of reality. 
Now you're a painfully honest man. 
But your books make you look like a 
crook. All I want to do is to make your 
books refiect you—the real you. I want 
to paint your portrait. 


FELIX: That’s all very well, but... 


JOSEPH: For example, you might have 
drunk the Chartreuse yourself or given 
your missing Swiss watches to some 
little native girl. 


FELIX: I happen to be a devoted hus- 
band and father. 


JosePpH: Not in your books. In them 
you're a waster, a lecher, a scoundrel. 
I want to restore your character. And 
in presenting a picture of a prosperous 
establishment, I want to restore your 
confidence, your faith in yourself, your 
morale as a manager. Armed with my 
books, you'll go forth and make the 
books come true! And now—with your 
co-operation . . 


(He prepares to go to work. HENRI 
enters in his dressing gown.) 


HENRI: I thought I'd find you still up. 
reLix: (Startled, going to him) Can I 
get you anything, Henri? 

HENRI: Just your books. 

FELIX: My books? 

HENRI: The accounts. 


FELIX: Oh, yes—the accounts. 


HENRI: Don’t tell me you want to do a 
little work on them. I'll keep them in 
my room tonight. I want thern just as 
they are now—in all their pristine 
purity. 


FELIX: Henri, your suspicions are... 
are... (He stops.) 


soserpH: (Assembling the books) I'm 
sure the gentleman will apologize in 
the morning, but if its the books he 
wants, sir, the books he shall have. 


HENRI: Are they all there? 






JoserH: Yes, sir. I'll put them in your 
room. (At the door) The fourth page 
is loose. (Ezits.) 


HENRI: You don’t seem to share your 


accountant’s confidence? 
reLIx: Well 


HENRI: Let's hope I can say I’m sorry in 
the morning 


(As HENRI reaches the door to exit, 
JOSEPH opens door. He fills the narrow 
doorway so that HENRI cannot pass 
JOSEPH dturns sideways, but this does 
not create any more space. Realizing 
the impasse, JoserH backs in the room 
to allow HENRI to exit. Then JOSEPH 


enters, closing door behind him.) 


JosePH: (Admiringly) Sharp as a razor, 
isn't he? I thought of dumping the 
books in water—making the ink run, 
the figures blur—but he’d have caught 
on. He’s so damn suspicious. Besides, 
there was no water in there 


reLIx: I'm relieved 
JOSEPH: Relieved? 


retix: Yes. Because I was tempted. I 
might have let you doctor the books. I 
would have lived to regret it 


JOSEPH: Regret? 


FELIX: Oh, I know I'm ridiculous. But I 
still have honor left 


JoserH: There must be something that 


could be done 
reLix: I forbid you to do anything 


JOSEPH: (Impressively) Do you realize, 
tomorrow morning at seven, a tornado 


will roar out of that room 
retix: I know 
JosePH: And you're not afraid! 


retix: Of course, I'm afraid. If I were 
put upon a wild stallion, the fear of 
falling off would not make me a horse- 
man. You see, I don’t know how to ride 
I'm an honest man. I don’t say that 
boastfully. Nor apologetically. I state a 
fact. I don’t know how to be anything 
else 


Joseru: Isn't that interesting? My dear 
sir, you're a phenomenon! 


reLIx: You may laugh at me, but that’s 
the way I am. I'm going to bed. I think 
I may even sleep. In fact, I'm sure I 
will. For an honest man I am a dread- 
ful liar. How can I close my eyes to- 
night? What's to become of us? And 
Marie Louise—Paul didn’t even ask for 
her. Good night! 


(Exits. In the pause that follows, 
JOSEPH devises a plan. After a look in 
the direction of the room that houses 
HENRI, then toward PaUL's room, he 
quickly puts on his glasses, goes to 
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the bureau for writing paper, returns 
to the table and begins writing. JULEs, 
carrying a plate with a chicken wing, 
followed by ALFRED, enters from 
kitchen, headed toward PAuL’s room. 
JOSEPH interrupts them. They stop.) 


JOsePH: What have you got there? 


JuLEs: I'm bringing the young man his 
cold chicken. (Holds up chicken wing.) 


JOSEPH: Pretty small portion. 


suLes: All that’s left. Alfred ate the 
leg just now. He wasn’t hungry—just 
malicious 


(A big grin from ALFRED.) 


JOSEPH: We can’t offend the young man 
with such measly hospitality. Besides, 
he shouldn't be thinking of food at a 
time like this. 

(JULES puts plate on table.) 


ALFRED: That’s what I say! Here he is 
under the same roof with a girl who 
adores him, worships him . . . 


JosePH: The situation is in hand 

JULES: What’s up” 

JosePH: We arrange a meeting. At once 
JULES: Huh? 

JosePH: Too bad I haven't got a sample 
of the young man’s handwriting. 

JuLes: Handwriting? 


JosePH: So I'm printing it. (Reads the 
note he has written) “My darling! My 
own! Come to me! I wait! I tremble! Oh, 
my adorable, my beloved! I shall always 
be your Paul.” Alfred, give this to her. 
Her room is back of her parents’ room 
Be quiet as a cat. 


ALFRED: Right. (Takes note and erits.) 


Jutes: She's not sleeping. I'll guarantee 
that. 


JosepH: You get the young man 


(JULES goes to door and knocks. Jo- 
SEPH returns paper to bureau. PAUL 
emerges in robe.) 


PAUL: Yes? 
JuLes: Pardon me, sir. I'm awfully 
sorry, but there’s no cold chicken left 


PAUL: Oh, what a nuisance! 


It wouldn't have been cold in 
any case. You know what our climate is 
like. We blow on all our food to cool it. 


JOSEPH 


PAUL: Well, damn it, haven't you got 
anything else? 


JosePH: We have warm centipede. 

PAUL: What? 

JuLes: A native delicacy 

PAUL: I'd rather go to sleep hungry 


(Starts to room. JULES stops him.) 


JuLes: Sleep? You haven't seen her yet. 
PAUL: What? 


JOSEPH: (Walking with him) Do you 
think she’s sleeping? 


PAUL: (Staring from one to the other) 
Marie Louise? 


JOSEPH: Who else? 


JuLes: She needs you, my boy. She 
needs you desperately. She loves you. 
PAUL: What the devil? 


JOSEPH: She waits! She trembles! She 
pants! 


JULES: Be young, young man. There's 
so little time. 


(ALFRED enters, followed by MARIE 
LouIsE. He moves quickly out of the 


way, so that the girl is standing alone 
near the door.) 


JOSEPH: What a coincidence! Here she is' 
(JULES and JOSEPH join ALFRED.) 


PAUL: Marie Louise .. . 


MARIE LOUISE: Paul, dear, dear, Paul... 
(She runs to him, throws her arms 
about him. Mission accomplished, the 
three convicts quietly go into garden.) 


PAUL: I... Uh. 
MARIE LOUISE: It’s been so long .. . 
PAUL: Marie Louise, my dear . . 


MARIE LOUISE: 
couldn’t think 


I couldn’t sleep... 


PAUL: Neither could I, of course. It’s 
been a wretched trip. Wretched. The 
God-awful heat—the filth—and Uncle 
Henri isn’t the easiest traveling com- 
panion in the world. 


MARIE LOUISE: Tell me everything. 


PAUL: Everything? Well, where does 
one begin? 


MARIE LOUISE: (Sighing relief) And to 
think I doubted you—for even a mo- 
ment. That Suzanne .. . 


PAUL: Oh, Suzanne . Well ...Uh... 


MARIE LOUISE: How could I have been 
so blind? Why couldn't I see for myself 
you wouldn't have come four thousand 
miles just to hurt me? 


PAUL: If you only knew how I had to 
scheme and wangle to come at all! 


MARIE LOUISE: (Going to him) How did 
you manage it? 

PAUL: Persistence—patience—tact. It 
wasn’t easy, but one manages when one 
loves (Holding her) If you only knew 
how I ache for you, hunger for you . . . 


MARIE LOUISE: Then marry me—now 
here... 


PAUL: (Steps away with a look toward 
HENRI's room) Now? Here? 
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MARIE LOUISE: What does it matter what 
he thinks? What can he do? Fire you? 
Disinherit you? What does that mean? 


PAUL: (Turning away) But my 
darling... 


MARIE LOUISE: (Moving close) We're 
young. We'll get along somehow. I don't 
mind cooking and scrubbing—for you 


PAUL: I know, but... 


MARIE LOUISE: And you'd find something 
to do. There are plantations. You can 
be a supervisor. Ride about in a pith 
helmet, looking very beautiful, and 
ordering people about. 


PAUL: I don’t know anything about 
plantations. 


MARIE LOUISE: You'd learn. 
PAUL: And this frightful heat. 


MARIE LOUISE: (Going to him) There are 


the mines. They’re cool. You could 
manage a mine. 


PAUL: My dear Marie Louise, I’m think- 
ing of you. Is it fair to condemn you to 
a life of—well, this sort of thing? 
You're entitled to a decent home, ser- 
vants—Paris . . 


MARIE LOUISE: That'll come later. When 
you've become a huge success—at 


JOSEPH: 
confidence . 


TALBOT 
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something—anything. I don’t mind wait- 
ing. I don’t mind waiting forever. 


PAUL: But I do. I love you too much to 
condemn you to this wretched life here 
No, my darling, it isn’t as simple as you 
think. Oh, I’ve given it a lot of thought, 
believe me. 


MARIE LOUISE: At home you had to fight 
him alone. Here you have me to help 
you 


PAUL: Exactly 


(He kisses her. HENRI's door opens 
He carries one of the account books 
He sees them, stops, closes door.) 


HENRI: Charming! (The two separate 
quickly. paut almost leaps) Well, Paul, 
since you have so much excess energy, 
I suggest you expend it on something 
useful—these accounts. They’re a mess 
I want a report on them in the morning 
Go to your room. (Gives him book.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Moving up to block his 


way) Paul, don’t go! 


PAUL: Sir, I wanted to explain 


HENRI: Didn’t you hear me? Go to your 
room! 


PAUL: Yes, sir. (He goes toward room 
MARIE LOUISE is still standing where she 
blocked his way before. He cannot look 


for December... 


at her. After a pause, he circles her and 
exits into his room.) 


HENRI: Now you listen to me, young 
woman. (She stops) Apparently I didn’t 
make myself clear earlier. For the rest 
of my stay—twenty-four hours pre- 
cisely—I don’t want you to exchange 
one single word alone with Paul. Is 
that clear? 


MARIE LOUISE: (Turns to him) That’s 
what you want—yes. That’s clear. What's 
also clear is you've frightened Paul 
made him timid, abject, servile. How 
could you? 


HENRI: You're wasting your time. I’m 
not going to let Paul make an ass of 
himself. He owes you nothing. It takes 
two to indulge in these little affairs. If 
your parents had taken proper care of 
you, it wouldn’t have happened. (Stops, 
eyes her shrewdly, curiously) I take it 
you have had an affair 


(The THREE ANGELS appear at garden 
gate.) 


MARIE LOUISE: That’s not true! 


HENRI: You resisted—bravely? Be that 


as it may 


MARIE LOUISE: I didn’t want our love to 
be furtive—and cheap. I wanted every- 
thing—or nothing. I still do. Paul un- 


... Then observe that suddenly in August—with the reawakening of 
. . the line rises, steadily up, up, up, up—I expect . . 


. a record breaker 


(Henry Daniell, Will Kuluva, Walter Slezak) 
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derstands. It's difficult for him because 


he’s a man, but he understands 


(The THREE 


ANGELS open gate and enter the room) I 


HENRI: Be that as it may 


suggest you turn your attentions else- 
where. You can find yourself a young 
man—or an older man. I suggest an 
older man with a little money in the 
bank whom you can hoodwink into an 
ironclad religious ceremony. On the 
other hand, if ceremonies don't interest 
you, but the comforts of life do, I should 
say your future was very bright. Very 
bright indeed. (Now the three convicts 
move slowly forward.) You're young 

pretty You have a desirable air 
of innocence (As he turns away 
from her toward his room, he sees the 
men) What the devil do you want? 
(Convicts do not move) Are you all 
deaf? (Silence. Finally, he turns to 
MARIE LOUISE) Well, I've nothing more 
to say to you, in any case. Good night 


(He exits into his room.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Quickly goin7 to them) 
There’s something I must know—now 


I can't sleep until I do 

JoserH: Yes? 

MARIE LOUISE: I must see Paul—now 
Tonight! 


JosePrH: (Indicating bedroom) Go ahead! 


MARIE LOUISE: I can’t go to his room. I 
want you to tell him I'm waiting in the 
garden. Please hurry. (She evrits to 


garden.) 
suLes: (To acrrep) Go get him 


JOSEPH: Wait a minute! I wonder if this 
is wise 


JuLes: (Shrugs) Who knows? She wants 
him. She shall have him 

JosePH: (To atrreD) Go get him 
(ALFRED goes into PAUL’s room.) 


JOSEPH: I'm not sure she’s going to be 


grateful to us for this 


JULES: Perhaps she’s impatient to know 
the worst 


JosePH: The young man—and mind you, 
I'm pretty tolerant—is even more of a 
stinker than I thought 
JuLes: Perhaps he’s just cautious. Let’s 
be fair. Caution is a virtue I've learned 
not to despise 
(ALFRED enters with pauL. He pushes 
him forward. paut is in his shirt- 
sleeves. ALFRED carries his jacket, 


stands blocking the door to his room.) 
ALFRED: Come on 
PAUL: Where are you taking me? 
ALFRED: Get going 
PAUL: What do you want? 


suLes: We're concerned with your hap- 
piness, my boy 


PAUL: What? 

JOSEPH: Someone is waiting for you in 
the garden 

suLes: Under the bougainvillea. Hurry 
PAUL: Marie Louise? 

suLes: Correct 

PAUL: (Looking from one to the other) 


I warn you! (Looks about) I'm going to 
call for help 


JOSEPH: Just because you're asked to 
meet a lovely girl in the garden on a 
gorgeous tropical night? Gentlemen, 


what has happened to France? 
PAUL: I have work to do—the accounts 


JULES 
youth? 


Accounts? Can this be our 


PAUL: This is sheer insanity. (Starts to 
room, but can’t get by aLrrep. He turns 
back) What the devil are you inter- 
fering in my life for? This is grotesque! 


JuLes: You forget it’s Christmas 
PAUL: What? 


JosePH: You're our Christmas gift to 


the young lady 


PAUL: You're mad! What can I say to 
her? 


JsuLES: (Going to him) Whatever she 


wants to hear—that you love her 
JOSEPH: You do love her? 


pauL: Of course I love her. I've told her 
that 


JosePH: Tell it to her again 


JULES: Women never get bored with 
repetition of the simple trite phrase: I 
love you. They supply their own vari- 


ations on the theme. 


JosePH: Exactly. Let her do most of the 
talking. Occasionally you may be called 
“Yes, my love!” And oc- 
casionally you will say: “Always and 
forever.” Since it’s dark, she won't be 
able to see your face and know your 
lying 


upon to say 


PAUL: I'm not my own master. She 
doesn't understand that I can’t marry 


her “s 


JosePH: Let’s live for this night only 
Let’s leave the future—to the future. I 


suggest you kiss her 
ALFRED: What for? 
JULEs: It’s customary! 


JoOsePH: Kiss her frequently—and 
tenderly 


JuLEs: (Moving close to him) Behave 
out there as if this were the most im- 
portant, the most beautiful, the most 
cherished moment of your life. 


PAUL: But Uncle Henri...Is he asleep? 
Awake? What if . 


JOSEPH: We'll take care of Uncle Henri 
Go! Think of her for once. We want to 
give the young lady an hour's happi- 
ness—and it seems to me we're giving 
you a pleasant interlude. You ought to 
be damn grateful 


PAUL: (Finally) Very well, I'll go 
JOSEPH: Bravo! 


(ALFRED steps down, holds jacket for 
PAUL to get into.) 


PAUL: (Smiles, puts on his charm) And 
I am grateful—(Exits to garden. JULES 


goes to gate to watch PAUL off stage.) 
JOSEPH: We make progress 

JULES: (Shrugs) It’s what she wants 
ALFRED: Women! 


JULES: Don’t you think they ought to 
be chaperoned? 


JosePpH: Chaperoned? 


JsuLes: She’s overwrought—they have 
only this night—perhaps their last night 
the garden—the moonlight 


ALFRED: I'll break every bone in his 
body. (Exits to garden.) 


JOSEPH: That is not the function of a 
chaperon! 


(Follows ALFRED out into the garden 
JULES closes the gate, then slowly 
goes to his chair and stretches out in 
it. During this, church bells are heard 


chiming. After a pause he gets up 


and goes to the door of HENRI’s room, 
and peeks through keyhole. EMILIE 
enters, to find JULES at HENRI’s door.) 


EMILIE: (Amazed) What are you doing? 


JULES: Two o'clock and all’s well. Our 
dear uncle sits with one hand clutching 
the bedpost as if it were a competitor's 
throat. With the other, he slashed at 
your husband’s books with a pencil 
He’s broken three pencils in the past 
two minutes. 

EMILIE: Where’s Marie Louise? She’s 
not in her room 


JuLES: She’s—around 


EMILIE: She’s not in the garden with 
that young man, is she? 


JULES: As a matter of fact, she is 
EMILIE: At this hour?! 


JULES: Don’t be afraid, Madame. They’re 
being chaperoned 


EMILIE: Chaperoned? 


sutes: Properly. My friends are out 


there. 


EMILIE: (Moving toward garden) Marie 
Louise! 


JULES: Please, Madame, why spoil the 
happiness she’s been dreaming about 
for so long? 
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EMILIE 
child. 


JuLEs: Only in your eyes. And if you 
must think of her as a child, then, 
Madame, remember it’s Christmas 
Children want toys for Christmas. Let 
her have her toy. 


(Turning to him) She’s only a 


EMILIE: This is a very dangerous toy 


JuLes: Why break her heart? No, it’s 
better to let her have her toy, until in 
the natural course of events it gets 
broken, and she'll no longer care 
EMILIE: If I only knew what to do! 
JULES: Believe me, I’ve given the matter 
considerable thought in the last few 


minutes. You see, Madame, I’m playing 
father to the child I never had 


EMILIE: Oh! 


JULES: (Moving toward chair) I sit in 
this armchair, with my eyes closed, and 
imagine myself the head of this house 


EMILIE: Poor man. 


JULES: We must see her through this 
trying moment, Madame. Patiently. One 
false step—and she’s lost. Go to bed, 
Madame 

EMILIE: I won't sleep 


JULES: You must. You owe it to her 
There’s nothing you can do tonight, 
believe me. We’re here. 

EMILIE: (Staring at him) As I listen to 
you—look at you—I don’t know whether 
I'm awake, or asleep and dreaming. 


JULES: Good night, Madame. (EMILIE 
exits. JULES closes his eyes. ALFRED and 
JOSEPH enter. He opens his eyes.) How’s 
it going? 

JOSEPH: Beautifully 


ALFRED: (Looking off stage to garden) 


He's a cold fish 


JoserpH: On the contrary, I'll admit that 
at first it didn’t sound promising 


JsuLes: And then . 


ALFRED: He sat there—mumbling about 
his damn uncle. 


suLes: And then? 


JosePH: Then they were silent. They 
looked at the stars. 


ALFRED: Not a word from him! Like a 
mute! Then he talked. Dribbled. He’s 
quoting poetry right now. It took him 
all this time! 


JosePpH: Some men respond slowly. Be 
fair, be tolerant. (JULES goes to his 
chair, sits) I had the feeling that if the 
boy were free to think for himself, one 
could hope . 

JuLEs: Really? 

ALFRED: He's a spineless flounder. 


JosePH: You're prejudiced. I tell you 
the boy wouldn't be half bad without 
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his uncle. (Indicates HENRI’s room) One 
man capable of so much mischief 


ALFRED: Yeah 


JOSEPH: Ironical, isn’t it? He’s free and 
we're in prison. There’s no justice 


suLes: Let’s bring him to justice. The 
case of humanity versus Henri Tro- 
chard! Bring in the prisoner. (ALFRED 
goes to chair, places it facing upstage, 
in the area between the table and the 
chair JULES is sitting in. Then he goes 
back to table. To JosepH) Proceed, Mr 


Prosecuting Attorney 


JOSEPH: Stand up! Do you deny the evi- 
dence? Hurry up! I haven’t got all year 


JULES: Please, this is a solemn occasion 


JOSEPH: I’m in a hurry! I need another 
conviction. I am ambitious. I mean to 
be Prime Minister some day, or al least 
Deputy Administrator of Outdoor Com- 
fort Stations. 


ALFRED: I object 

JULES: Sustained 

JOSEPH: Overruled 

JuLEs: I am the Judge 
JOSEPH: I’m in a hurry 
suLes: Mr. Defense Attorney 


sosePH: Gentlemen of the Jury 
to you my client is no criminal. He is a 
patriot. He has contributed to the 


I say 


greater glory of our beloved country 
JuLEs: How? 


JosePH: Who cares? Gentlemen of the 
Jury, I say to you my client is directly 
responsible for the tremendous increase 
in our country’s birth rate. Consider 
how he overworks and underpays his 
many employees. After a fourteen-hour 
day, do they patronize the haunts of 
sin, the theatres, the concert halls, the 
cafés? No. They totter home to their 
wives and enjoy the only diversion left 
open to them. Vive la France. 


JULES: Prisoner, stand up! A _ stupid 
jury which understands nothing of the 
nature of man nor of the world he 
lives in, has found you guilty as charged 


(HENRI'’s door opens and he enters, 
stares at them for a moment. He car- 
ries a sheaf of papers. He goes to 
PAUL’s room.) 


HENRI: Paul Paul . (Tries the 
door, opens it, goes in. JULES returns 
the chair to piace at table. ALFRED goes 
to gate. HENRI re-enters) Where’s my 
nephew? 


JULES: Isn't he in his room? 


HENRI: He is not. And you know he’s 
not. Where is he? 


JOSEPH: If you must know, he’s in the 
garden, with the young lady. They 
make a charming couple. (HENRI moves 


toward garden. aLFrep blocks his way) 
They don’t wish to be disturbed. This 
is their moment 


HENRI: Out of my way. I've had just 
about enough of your damned imper- 
tinence. (Reaches in his pocket. Obvi- 
ously doesn’t find what he’s looking 
for.) 


JosePH: Alfred, the gentleman is look- 


ing for something. 


ALFRED: (Producing gun) This, sir? 


HENRI: Give me that. (He snatches it 
ALFRED doesn’t resist.) 


ALFRED: I cleaned it 


JOSEPH: It was in dreadful shape. The 
barrel was filthy. Naturally we removed 
the cartridges. We had to 
damp anyway 


They were 


JuLEs: The climate, you know 
JOSEPH: Frightful 

JULES: Very unhealthy 

JOSEPH: I'd never bottle this air 


(HENRI meanwhile examines gun and 
confirms the facts. He puts gun back 
in pocket.) 


HENRI You've got your nerve, you 


scoundrels! 


JULES: You've no use for a revolver 


anyway 


JoserH: We're here. We'll protect you 
lovingly. We make ideal watchmen! We 


never sleep. Twenty-four-hour service! 


HENRI: I'll have you all arrested in the 
morning. 


(Convicts laugh.) 


JOSEPH: (Indicates JULES and ALFRED) 
I'm afraid you’re much too late. They've 
been arrested permanently. I'm only in 
for a brief twenty years. Sounds long, 
but when one thinks geologically—his- 


torically—a mere flicker of time. 
HENRI: Murderers! 
ALFRED: Correct! 


JOSEPH: Except for me. I was like your- 


self—a business man. 
HENRI: (Turns to him) You're a thief. 


JOSEPH: You're not very polite. I don’t 


think I want to take inventory for you 


tomorrow! 


HENRI: Don't worry. You won't. 


JosePH: God knows I’ve taken inven- 
tory with all kinds of people. But one 
draws the line somewhere, and I draw 
the line at you 


HENRI: I'l] settle your hash in the morn- 
ing. They have ways of punishing 
scoundrels like you. I'll see to it that 
you pay for this outrage. I'll report you 
to the Governor—first thing in the 
morning 





(Exits into his room, slamming door 
In the pause that follows, JOSEPH goes 
to his chair HENRI'S 


JULES goes to 


door.) 


ALFRED: He’s going to see the Governor 


in the morning 


JuLes: Sixty days solitary 


JosePH: Or six months in that hellish 


jungle. (Shudders) I’m not normally a 
pessimist, but I say again: There’s no 


justice 
ALFRED: No 


JULES if we're 


lucky 


Sixty days solitary, 


sosePH: If only our dear uncle would 


disappear! Vanish! 


JuLES: Yeah 


ALFRED: He’s human 


JosePru: I doubt it 


ALFRED 


I still say he’s human. Know 


what I mean? 


JULES: Know what he means? 


JOSEPH: Now, gentlemen, please, I'm not 
a man of violence. Anything physical is 
repugnant to me 
caught 


Besides we may get 


ALFRED: Well? 
JOSEPH: I want to live. 
ALFRED: Why? 


JOSEPH: I want to know what tomorrow 


will bring 
I know now 


There are other tomorrows. 
Listen to me! I have a plan. If you help 
me escape 


ALFRED 


JOSEPH 


JuLes: Yes? 


JosePu: I'll go to Cherbourg 


ALFRED: Well? 


JOSEPH: I'll assume another name, an- 


other personality 


JuLEs: And then? 


JosePH: I'll go to work for him and at 
the end of a year he'll go bankrupt and 


blow his brains out 


JULES 


It doesn’t sound very practical 
to me, your plan 


ALFRED: Always the promoter 
bankruptcy 


escape 
a year. I'm a man of action 


JULES: Just a moment 

ALFRED: You're not weaseling out, too? 
JULES: No 

ALFRED: Well, let’s go 


JuLes: Just a moment 
entitled to a fair trial. 


Every man’s 


sosepH: He’s already had his 
JuLes: True. 


(They think.) 


JOsEPH: How? That is the question 


ALFRED: Simple 
How? 
Adolphe! 


Adolphe! 


JOSEPH 
ALFRED 
JOSEPH 
suLes: Of course 


JosePH: An inspiration! Quick, humani- 
tarian and safe. 


ALFRED: An accident. 
JuLes: Only too common in the tropics 


ALFRED: Here we go! (Rises, picks up 
coconut cage from commode, goes be- 
low table to door of HENRI’s room.) 


JOSEPH: An accident is about to be 


arranged. 
JuLEs: Let justice be done. 


ALFRED: Go, Adolphe! (Opens the box 
against a crack in the door) Right 
through the crack. Go Adolphe! 


PAUL: 


JOSEPH: Has he gone? 


ALFRED: (Looks into cage) Gone 


JULES: (With glee) I bet he’s climbing 
right up the bed. Right up the post. 
Adolphe sees the hairy hand. The hand 
opens palm up, as if to say: I want 
mine. All right, says Adolphe. You can 
have it all. Keep the change. 


JOSEPH: Funny, I never thought of it 
JULES: What? 


JOSEPH: A snake farm. There's a fortune 
in it! Think of the demand. Think of all 
the relatives in the world who want to 
get rid of other relatives 


JuLes: Hear anything? 


ALFRED: Not a sound 


He’s a quiet worker. 


Trust Adolphe 


sues: As the presiding judge, I should 
note the exact time of execution. 


JOSEPH: Let’s not be bureaucratic. Shall 


. . . It wasn’t easy, but one manages when one loves. 


If you only knew how I ache for you, hunger for you— 
(Robert Carroll, Joan Chandler) 
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I say a few flattering words about the 
deceased? 


JuLEs: No 


JOSEPH: It’s customary. (Rises) I was 
thinking of something like: He was a 
devoted bachelor and an uncle. 


(ALFRED, who has been peering through 
the keyhole, turns back.) 


ALFRED: I can’t tell if he’s asleep or dead 


JOSEPH: I have an infallible test. Rattle 
a few coins 


ALFRED 
moved 


(After another look) Hasn't 


JOSEPH: We shall know in the morning 


(During the following speech, ALFRED 
goes to the lamp on the wall and 
turns it down. Then, to the other 
lamps, turning them down. He then 
stretches out on the floor, prepared 
to sleep.) 


JULES: (Quietly as he gets up) Those 
who should be asleep are asleep. Those 
who should be dead are dead. (Looking 
off stage) Our young lovers are neither 
dead nor asleep. Just half way between, 
as they should be 


(He stretches out in his chair. As 
ALFRED turns down the last lamp, 
JOSEPH, who has been sitting quietly, 
thinking, gets up and moves to bu- 
reau, where he picks up a stack of 
writing paper, inkwell and pens and 
brings these supplies to the table.) 


JuLes: What are you going to do? 


JOSEPH: I’m going to write the last will 
and testament of Henri Trochard. 


He puts on his glasses, sits and pre- 
pares for his new task as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


(ACT THREE 
ian ao 
AT RISE: The next morning. 


Early morning sun is pouring into the 
room. ALFRED is still asleep. JOSEPH is 
seated at table with collection of pens, 
inks, paper, and laboriously writing 
JULES enters from kitchen with coffee, 
cheese and bread on a tray. 


sues: (Placing tray on table) How’s it 
coming? 


JosePH: The last will and testament of 
the deceased is practically ready. One 
more sentence and I’m finished 

JULES: One more sentence and we're all 
finished. 

JosePH: Please! It’s too early in the 
morning for your morbid fancies! 


suLes: (Pouring coffee for the three) 
Anyway, you're enjoying the job 
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JOSEPH: (Showing letter) Why not? 
This is my masterpiece! Here is the 
note from dear Uncle Henri. Here’s my 
Compare! Ink, hand- 
writing! Perfection! 


sample effort 


JuLEs: Don’t ask me. I’m no expert 


(Takes his and ALFRED’s mugs, goes to 
ALFRED, wakes him 
drinks.) 


ALFRED sits up, 


JOSEPH: I challenge the experts! There 
isn’t a court in France that won't honor 
the deathbed request of our poor old 
uncle. (Reads.) “My conscience has been 
bothering me grievously of late. I have 
a curious premonition of death, some- 
how. I am writing this shortly after 
midnight and ask that this constitute a 
codicil to my will. If anything should 
happen to me, I implore my nephew, 
Paul, to restore to Felix Ducotel, my 
cousin, the Gallery Moderne in Cher- 
bourg, which I acquired by sharp prac- 
tice. I could not face the judgment of 
Providence if this were not done. Paul, 
you are my heir, and I beg you to help 
a repentant and tortured sinner by 
making generous amends to my cousin, 
Felix. (So moved by the following 
sentiments that a tear comes into his 
voice.) Please, Paul, respect my wishes 
Be happy, Paul, as I was not. Be honest, 
Paul, as I was not. . . . Henri Trochard.” 


JuLEs: Be happy! Be honest! Damn good 
advice to a young man starting out in 
life with a fortune. And easy to follow 
for a young man with a fortune 


JOSEPH: I’m deeply moved by the old 
sinner’s sudden repentance. It just goes 


to prove 
JULES: What? 


JOSEPH: There's a little good in the worst 
of us. After all, he had a conscience! 


JULES: You gave him one. A beauty! 


JOSEPH: (Modestly) It was nothing, 
really. Nothing at all. (Dunks his bread 
in coffee, proceeds then with his work 
ALFRED, having finished his coffee, places 
mug on table, then goes to chair and 
picks up the coat of PAUL’s suit that has 
been there since the previous act.) 


JULES: By the way (Dunking his 


bread in coffee.) 
JosePH: Yes? 
JuLes: Before you finish his will 


JOSEPH: Only a codicil—technically 


JULES: Don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to make sure the deceased 


is dead? 


JOSEPH: I have the utmost confidence in 
Adolphe. I'm sure everything went ac- 
cording to plan. Incidentally, we must 
get Adolphe back to his cozy little nest 


yuLes: As soon as I finish my coffee, 
we'll take a look 


(ALFRED takes off his convict’s coat 
and slips into PAUL’s jacket.) 


ALFRED: How do you like me? 
JOSEPH: Splendid! 


ALFRED: (Going to mirror) He’s got a 
good tailor. I once had a wonderful 
tailor. I think I still owe him some 


money 


JOSEPH 
a gentleman! 


(Working) Naturally! You were 


ALFRED: (Stroking cloth) Feels good 
Look at that lining. (Strokes lining) 
Feels like a woman's skin 


JULES: Why torture yourself? 


ALFRED: No harm in pretending I’m 
human again 


JULES: You're an adolescent 


ALFRED: That’s what my stepfather used 
to say! “Grow up!” he used to say. You 
know, I was thinking out there— it's all 
his fault 


JULES: Whose? 
ALFRED: My stepfather’s. 


JULES: Because you smacked him over 
the head with a poker? 


ALFRED: I wouldn't be just wearing 
Paul's jacket. I'd be in Paul's shoes. If 
it weren't for the old bastard 


juLEs: I don't follow you 


ALFRED: Look! That night I dined with 
Jeannine at Maxim's. Suppose the old 
bastard were a different kind of old 
A real father. Someone like 
you. (Indicates suLes) I'd come up and 


see you. I'd say, “Good evening, sir.” 


bastard 


JULES: (Entering into spirit of the thing) 


What do you want now, you young 
scoundrel? More money? 


ALFRED: How’d you guess, sir? 
suLes: A girl, I suppose 

ALFRED: Yes, sir 

JULES: Sowing a few wild oats, eh? 
ALFRED: Yes, sir 


JuLES: Well, you're only young once 


How much do you want? 
ALFRED: Five thousand, sir 
JULES: Here you are, you rascal 
ALFRED: Thank you, sir 

JULES: And then? 


ALFRED: I'd find out Jeannine was a 
tramp 


JULES: And then? 


ALFRED: And then I'd go on a long jour- 
ney to forget her. I'd try this place 
and then I'd wind up here 


I'd walk into this shop. I'd see her 


that place 
She'd see me. Id wire you—my step- 
father. “Have found the girl. We want 
your blessing.” 





suLes: Bless you, my children. Come 


home. All is forgiven 


ALFRED: Now do you see why it was all 
his fault? 


yutes: Of course! The Judge should 
have given you the Legion of Honor 
and put the poker in the Louvre as a 


national monument 
(ALFRED looks in mirror.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Enters, dressed for 
church, carrying hat, gloves, prayer 
book) Good morning. (The men re- 
spond. She goes to table) What are you 


writing? 


soserpu: (Covering his work) My 


memoirs 

(MARIE LOUISE stares at ALFRED.) 
MARIE LOUISE: Oh, your jacket 
ALFRED: It’s Paul's 
MARIE LOUISE: I know. Did he give it to 
you? You look very handsome 


ALFRED: I do? 


MARIE LOUISE 
clothes with such—distinction 
elegance 


Of course, Paul wears 


Such 


ALFRED: (Glumly) Yes 


MARIE LOUISE: But you look very nice 
What is your name? You know, I don’t 
even know any of your names 


ALFRED: Alfred 


MARIE LOUISE: You look very nice, Al- 
fred. (As she turns to JULES, ALFRED 
walks away) And you are—? 


JuLES: Papa Jules. 
Joseru: I'm Uncle Joseph 


MARIE LOUISE: I’m going to Mass. Will 
you still be here when I get back? 


ALFRED: Yes 


MARIE LOUISE: (To ALFRED) I want to 
thank you for—well—for everything 
you said yesterday. About Paul, I mean. 
You were right, you know. I was a fool 
to doubt him. Oh, I know he'll never 
love me as I love him. After all, I’m 
only a small part of his life. He has so 
many interests. But I don’t mind. I 
want so little 
know that 


Even his uncle must 


yosePH: His uncle knows everything 
now. I think you'll find he’s acquired 
wisdom overnight. In fact, he’s a 
changed man. (Beams.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Puzzled) He is? How? 
JuLEs: You'll be late for Mass 


MARIE LOUISE: Since you're so anxious 
to get me off to church, I'm going to 
say a little prayer to St. Anthony for 
all of you—and for myself. (Exits into 
shop.) 


JosEePH: Done! (Rising) My masterpiece 
My magnum opus! The codicil to Uncle 
Henri’s will will be discovered here 
(Puts it on bureau in a prominent posi- 


tion, and the writing materials in their 
place.) 


JuLES: We have a will, but have we a 
corpus delicti? Suppose—now just sup- 
pose Adolphe missed him—or ignored 
him. 


ALFRED 
down. 


Adolphe wouldn't let his pals 


sues: (Doubtfully) I don’t know 
JosePH: Shall we have a little bet? 
ALFRED: I’m a sportsman 

JOSEPH: I'll hold the stakes. 


JuLes: Ten centimes our dear uncle's 
alive and snoring 


ALFRED: 
you. 


(Giving coin to JOSEPH) Take 


JULES: Right. 
(JOSEPH gets coin from JULES.) 


ALFRED: (Picks up cage at chair and 
goes toward HENRI'’S room) I'll go see. 


JULES: (Stopping him) Just a minute. 
I don’t trust you. If he’s still alive, you 
might bash his head in just to win a 
bet. You go, Joseph. 


JOSEPH: (Sits facing table) Me? I’m 
squeamish. I don’t like looking at dead 
people. It offends me esthetically. 


JuLEs: Somebody’s got to go 
JOSEPH: You go. 


suLes: Oh, no. I’m the Judge. I never 
look at my victims 
nights. 


I like to sleep 


JOSEPH: Well, somebody . 


(MME. PAROLE enters from the shop, 
wearing the same hat she wore in 
Act One, but a different dress. She 
carries an opened bottle of cognac 
and her purse.) 


MME. PAROLE: Well, making yourselves 
at home, aren't you? 


JosePH: Sorry I didn’t hear the bell. I'm 
M. Ducotel’s new assistant. May I assist 


you? 


MME. PAROLE: I want to see M. Trochard. 
ALFRED and JULES: What? 
Joserpu: M. Trochard? 


MME PAROLE: Oh, don’t stare at me so 
stupidly. I know he arrived last night. 
I want to tell him a few things about 
M. Felix Ducotel—the swindler! (Show- 
ing the bottle) Here, taste this cognac. 


Joserpu: (Taking bottle) You want me 
to... Thank you. Season's greetings. 


(Gulps.) 


MME. PAROLE: Delicious, isn’t it? 


JOSEPH: Well, you've got to remember 
the thousands of miles this bottle has 
traveled—and the climate. Travel broad- 
ens us all, including cognac. 


MME. PAROLE: Really! How profound! 


JOSEPH 
of —of 


I'll admit it has a little taste 


MME. PAROLE: (Exploding) There’s no 
taste at all. It’s plain water 


JOSEPH: Water? Madame exaggerates. 
MME. PAROLE: So I’m exaggerating, am 
I? Read that label! 

JOSEPH: For window display purposes 
only. 


MME. PAROLE: Of all the outrageous... 
Ruining my Christmas! 


JOSEPH: This is the wrong label. You 
don’t think a company in its right 
senses would send a sample bottle 
thousands of miles. For what? This is 
a sound cognac, Madame. I say that not 
only as a merchant, but as a connoisseur. 


MME. PAROLE: Are you mad? Read that 
label. 


JOSEPH: Do you believe everything you 
read? 


MME. PAROLE: Assassin 


JOSEPH: 
alities. 


Please, Madame, no _ person- 


MME. PAROLE:!I want to see M. Trochard 


JosePH: Somebody should see M. Tro- 
chard. (Putting bottle on table) It might 
as well be you. (Indicates to the left) 
Please. This way, Madame. (She starts 
toward the kitchen. atrrep blocks her 
way at the same time as JOSEPH speaks) 
No, no. Right in here. (Points to HENRI’s 
room.) 


MME. PAROLE 
there? 


(Doubtfully) He's in 


JOSEPH: Don't worry, Madame. It’s not 
his bedroom. He's converted it into his 
office. M. Trochard is famous for con- 
verting everything into an office. Even 
his church pew on Sundays. (She 
knocks) Don’t bother knocking. He may 
not hear you. Step right in, Madame. 


MME. PAROLE: You're sure it’s all right? 


JosepH: Of course. After all, Madame, 
it’s very important for you to see M. 
Trochard. The cognac is just an excuse. 
You've come because your husband is 
unhappy in the Customs Service and 
wants to be a merchant again. He wants 
to take over this shop. You want to 
help him get it 


MME. PAROLE: Of all the... 
HENRI'S room.) 


(She enters 


JOSEPH: We'll soon know. 
JuLes: This is one bet I hope to lose. 


(MME. PAROLE’S suppressed shriek is 
heard. ALFRED, with extended hand 
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goes to JOSEPH, who pays off the bet 


MME. PAROLE enters from the room, 
dazed.) 


MME. PAROLE: He’s dead! 
JOSEPH: (Apparently astonished) What? 
JuLEs: Did you say dead, Madame? 


MME. PAROLE: I’m going to the police. If 
you scoundrels had anything to do 
with this, you'll pay for it 


JOSEPH: Madame, if you go to the police, 
we'll have to tell them 


MME. PAROLE: Tell them what? 


JOSEPH: That we saw you coming out of 
his bedroom after your rendezvous 


MME. PAROLE: Rendezvous? 


JULES: Madame, what were you doing 
in his bedroom? 


MME. PAROLE: (Indicating JOSEPH) He 


told me 


JOSEPH: It'll make a fascinating story 
So romantic! 


sues: Shocking affair! Noted financier 
expires in ecstasy! 


MME. PAROLE: But 


JosePH: A happy death. Madame, you 
have nothing to reproach yourself for 
You gave yourself to him to help your 
husband. Your husband will under- 
stand. Your husband stayed up all last 
night on the ships working for you 
And you stayed up all night here 
working for him. 


MME. PAROLE: How dare you? 


JOSEPH: Back of every successful man 


is a devoted wife! Yes, we have quite 
a story to tell the police. Shall we go 
along with you? (He backs toward 
shop entrance.) 


MME. PAROLE: (Weakly) I’m not going 


to the police. I’m going home. 


JOSEPH: By the way, I just remembered 
You have a bill. Quite a large bill. It’s 
time you paid 


MME. PAROLE: I'll take care of it. (She 
tries to leave. He stops her.) 


JOSEPH: How about a little something 
on account. (Eyeing her bag) I'll bet 
you have a few hundred francs there 
Yesterday was payday for the Customs 
and you have a model husband. Turns 


his pay right over to you. 


MME. PAROLE: I haven't any money with 
me. (As she backs away from him, she 
runs into JULES.) 


JOSEPH 
together. 


I'll bet you have. Let’s look 


(As she turns to look at JULES, Jo- 
SEPH seizes her bag.) 


MME. PAROLE: How dare you? 
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HENRI: 


... It takes two to indulge in these little affairs . 


I take it you have had an affair. (Henry Daniell, Joan Chandler) 


JOSEPH: What'd you say? 


MME. PAROLE (Frightened) Nothing 
(As JOSEPH is going through the con- 
tents of the bag) I need that money 


I've some shopping to do 


JOSEPH: Don’t tell me this is the only 


shop that gives you credit! 
MME. PAROLE: Certainly not! 


JOSEPH: (Fishing out bills) I was right 
Here we are. Three hundred francs 
Congratulations, Madame. (Hands her 
the bag) I'll credit them to your 
account 


MME. PAROLE: But 


JOSEPH: Don’t forget your cognac 
(Gives her bottle) Keep it well corked 
and at room temperature. I recommend 
you use a snifter. Warm it with your 
hands to bring out the bouquet. And 
sip—don’t swill! 


(MME. PAROLE exits, into shop, bewil- 
dered, frightened. JULES and JOSEPH 
chuckle. JosePH places the money in 
the cash box in the bureau drawer.) 


JULES: (To aLrreD) You'd better get 
Adolphe 


ALFRED: Right 

JOSEPH: Use a towel on Adolphe 
ALFRED: I'll handle Adolphe. (Evits.) 
JULES: Godspeed 


JOSEPH: (Going toward JULES) I say 


this objectively—Despite his sudden re- 
pentance, I think the world will be a 


better place without our dear uncle 


suLes: (Hands him his mug) Still we 
face the old, old problem 


justify the means? 


Does the end 


JOSEPH: (Puts mug on table) Of course 
JULES: I wonder 


JOSEPH: My philosophy is simple. If I 
perpetrate an outrage, it’s justifiable 
It's moral! It’s noble! If someone else 


does it—it’s an outrage. 
(ALFRED enters from HENRI'’s bedroom.) 
ALFRED: I can’t find Adolphe! 


JULES: (Galvanized) What? 





JoserH: Did you look in the bed? 
ALFRED: Of course 


JuLes: We've got to find him 


ALFRED: I looked everywhere. The win- 
dow is shut tight. He may have crawled 


back in here 


(JULES quickly rises and looks under 
chair cushion, then under the chair.) 


JoserH: We can’t leave Adolphe loose 
The poor little thing has no judgment 
when he bites. How can he differentiate 
between good and evil without us to 


guide him? 


ALFRED: (Anxiously) 


Maybe Adolphe’s 


crawled off somewhere—sick—maybe 


he’s dying 


Our 
indigestible, 


JOSEPH: It’s possible dear Uncle 


was highly even for a 


snake 
(All three are looking as PAUL enters 
JOSEPH and ALFRED are on, their knees 
JULES is searching to the left.) 


PAUL: Where are my 


JosePH: (Sees him, straightens up) We 


were just looking for a collar button 


PAUL: (Stares at ALFRED) What the devil 
are you doing with my jacket? 


JOSEPH 
it, sir 


The valet was just brushing 


PAUL: Does he 
brush it? 


have to wear it to 


JOSEPH: It’s a quaint local custom he’s 
acquired. Alfred, take the gentleman’s 
clothes to his room. And while you're 
there, I suggest you look for the collar 
button. (He undulates his hand at at- 
FRED as he exits.) 


PAUL: What collar button? Mine? 
JosEePH: No. A native product. 


PAUL: I can’t wait to get out of this 
damn country. (Exits, following aLFrep.) 


JosePH: (Going to ladder and climbing 
it) It just occurred to me. We should 
look in the rafters. Adolphe likes trees 

maybe he likes rafters. If he’s strolled 
out into the garden, we're going to have 
a sweet job finding him. 


(EMILIE enters.) 


EMILIE: Looking for something? 


JosePH: Yes, Madame—a collar button 


EMILIE: On the ceiling? 


JosePpH: Like other laws, the law of 
gravity doesn’t always work. (Climbing 
down the ladder) If you will excuse 


me, I will continue my exploration in 
the Garden of Eden, looking hither and 
thither for the source of all our human 
wisdom. (Exits to garden.) 


EMILIE: 
bureau) 


(Takes cup and saucer from 
What a strange man! Is M. 
Trochard still asleep? 


JuLes: (Nodding) Dead—to the world 


(She starts to sit in chair. JULES 
quickly stops her, picks up the chair, 
examines it, taps it on the floor, then, 
sure ADOLPHE is not on it, places the 
chair for EMILie to sit. She does. JULES 


continues to look for ADOLPHE.) 


EMILIE: (Pouring her coffee) You'll be 

leaving us today, won't you? 

JuLEs: Yes, Madame. We'll be off soon 
all four of us, I hope 

EMILIE: Four? 


sues: Adolphe, our pet. 


EMILIE: (Shuddering) Oh! (After pause, 
during which she pours coffee for him) 


It’s been interesting—your visit here. 


It’s been inter- 
(Picks up his mug.) 


JULES: (Turns to her) 


esting for us, too 


I don’t 
but I want you 


EMILIE: I want to know 


know how to say this 


you 





JOSEPH: Well, you’ve got to remember the thousands of miles this bottle 
has traveled . . . Travel broadens us all, including cognac. 


(Walter Slezak, Nan McFarland) 
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to know that I don’t blame you for 
what you did. (JuLEs listens, puzzled) 
That isn’t what I meant to say. About 
your wife, I mean. It may console you 
a little to know that others, too, have 
these impulses—wild, almost uncon- 
trollable impulses. I had such an im- 
pulse last night, as I was trying to fall 
off to sleep. 


JuLEs: You? You wanted to kill some- 
body? 


EMILIE: Henri—M. Trochard. 


suLes: (Moving closer) Him? You 
wanted to kill him? (He begins 
laughing.) 


eEMILIE: Oh, I know you think me 
ridiculous. 


JuLEs: Not a bit. 
EMILIE: It’s absurd, of course. 


Jutes: Of course. Just how did you 
plan to exterminate M. Trochard? 


EMILIE: My crime was all in my mind. 


JuLes: (Smiles) Of course. No, you 
could never do it, Madame—under any 
circumstances. Think it? Yes. Perhaps 
even plan it. But actually do it. . 
(Shakes his head.) 


EMILIE: Felix wouldn't even let himself 
think it. Poor Felix. 


JuLes: Why poor Felix? He’s happy. 
And you're not unhappy. 


EMILIE: I suppose not. I know that in 
a few hours, many dreadful things may 
happen. We may be shipped back to 
France, penniless, with no prospects, 
nothing. God knows what we'll do. 
But somehow, I find myself echoing 
Felix: “Things will work out somehow. 
There’s always hope.” 


sutes: He is right. Hope is everything. 
Even we have hope. We hope to escape, 
although we know we'll never do it. 
We hope for a pardon, although we 
know we'll never get it. 


EMILIE: You know, sometimes I can’t 
help wondering if I wouldn’t have made 
a better wife for a man who wasn’t 
a child—someone who didn’t believe 
in fairy tales—who depended not on 
others, but on himself—and a little on 
me. 


JULES: Men like that have no reason 
to marry. 


EMILIE: You did. 


sutes: Me? I believed in fairy tales, 
too—and when I stumbled on reaiity, 
I killed. You know what I was think- 
ing when I finally fell off to sleep last 
night? 

EMILIE: What? 


sues: I was thinking—if I had married 


a woman like you—well, I wouldn't 
be here. 
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EMILIE: (Touched, excited) More coffee? 
JuLes: Thank you. (Extends his mug.) 


EMILIE: I’m beginning to wonder what 
is the matter with me this morning. I’m 
really feeling —thinking —saying —the 
most absurd—ridiculous . . . 


sues: Thank you for saying them 


EMILIE: I’m beginning to believe I’m the 
romantic—not Felix. 


JuLtes: Yes... 
EMILIE: I’m really not myself. 


JuLes: Thank you for this Christmas 
it'll be a treasured memory. A man in 
my position doesn’t store up many 
memories—and you—when you _ get 
back home to your Brittany—to the 
kind of home you should have—all this 
will be an amusing story for a dull 
dinner party. 


EMILIE: I don’t see a future of dinner 


parties, dull, or otherwise 


JULES: Remember: Hope! Things will 
work out somehow. (PAUL enters) Per- 
haps he’ll work them out. 


(EMILIE looks up, startled. JULES gets 
cup and saucer from bureau, pours 
coffee and takes cup to PAUL.) 


PAUL: (Kisses her hand) Good morning, 
Madame. 

EMILIE: Paul, it’s nice to see you 

PAUL: I’m sorry I missed you last night 
EMILIE: That’s quite all right. 

PAUL: That’s a strange valet you have 
EMILIE: Valet? 

JuLEs: Alfred! 


PAUL: He’s standing on the bed in his 
muddy sandals and staring at the 
ceiling. 


Jutes: He’s looking for native wild life 
He’s a great student of nature 

(FELIX enters.) 
FELIX: Where—Where is Henri? 


(JULES hands FELIX cup and saucer 
He puts it on table. EMILIE pours.) 


EMILIE: He’s still asleep 


PAUL: Asleep? (Puts cup on table) 
But that’s impossible. 


EMILIE: Why? 


PAUL: He never sleeps this late. (Looks 
at his watch) He’s always up at six- 
thirty. No matter where he is. No mat- 
ter how late it is when we go to bed 
i don’t understand it. (Goes to HENRI’S 
door) I’m sure he’d want me to wake 
him. He said he had a heavy schedule 
(Knocks on door.) 

FELIX: Well ... Why not let him sleep? 


PauL: Then he’ll think I overslept. I'd 


better go in and see. (PAUL exits into 
HENRI'S room.) 


EMILIE: I hope nothing's happened. 
JULES: Do you? 


FELIX: Beautiful day. (Looks at ther- 
mometer) Only 104. 


(ALFRED enters, shakes his head. JULES 
signals him to wait quietly. There is 
a pause before PAUL enters, dazed.) 
FELIX: What's the matter? 
PAUL: (Moving away from door) My 
uncle—is—is—dead. 


(EMILIE rises.) 


ALFRED: Dead as a mackerel. But where 
the hell is . 


(JULES quiets him quickly, as he goes 
to table, busies himself with arrang- 
ing the dishes on the tray. ALFRED 
exits to garden.) 
EMILIE: (Rises) Paul . 
FELIX: Dead 


PAUL: His heart 
his heart! 


It must have been 


JULES: Did he have one? 
EMILIE: Felix! 


PAUL: I don’t understand it. His doctors 
said he would live to be ninety! 


JuLES: He can sue his doctors for 
breach of contract 
FELIX: I'd better 
room.) 


(Goes into HENRI’S 


EMILIE: I can’t believe it! 


PAUL: I don’t understand it. (Follows 
FELIX into room.) 


EMILIE: I must be dreaming. 


JULES: You see, Madame, it isn’t neces- 
sary to kill. Fate always arranges for 
the triumph of good over evil. 


EMILIE: (Stunned) He’s dead! 


suLes: Uhuh! No need for violence—no 
guilt—no self-reproach! 


EMILIE: I can’t help feeling a little 
guilt. For even thinking .. . 


JuLES: In civilized countries, thinking 
is not a crime 


(FELIX enters, followed by PAUL.) 


EMILIE: I’m so confused I no longer 
know where I am 


FELI¥: It’s so It’s terrible 


EMILIE: I think I'll go to my room 
JuLEs: A very good idea 


reLix: Of course, darling. (She exits) 
I'll get a doctor to take care of the for- 
malities. Paul, will you stay here, my 
boy? (JOSEPH enters from garden with 
ALFRED. JULES goes to them) I'll be back 
as soon as I can . 





Joseru: I've just heard the news. We've 
lost a great man. 


retix: I would never have forgiven 
myself if I'd deceived him last night. 


Joseru: You were right. Once more we 
see that virtue is its own reward. 


FELIX: Extraordinary. To die so sud- 
denly. (FELIX exits into shop.) 


JjoserH: The Lord giveth, the Lord 
taketh away. 
(He and arrrep look about, still seek- 
ing ADOLPHE. PAUL starts toward HENRI’S 
room. As he reaches the door he be- 
comes aware that the three convicts 
have their eyes on him.) 


PAUL: (Mopping his brow elegantly) 
What a thing to happen. I can't believe 
it. This is dreadful! 


JuLES: May I offer my sympathy? 
PauL: Thank you. 


JoserH: Your uncle's death must be a 
great loss to you. I speak emotionally 
not financially 


PAUL: Oh, yes 


Joseru: A great loss. (Makes his way to 
bureau where he has left the forged 
note) Oh, there seems to be a note here 
for you. 


PAUL: For me? 


Josern: Here it is. (Taking it to him.) 
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EMILIE: .. . I know that in a few hours many dreadful things may happen. 
We may be shipped back to France, penniless . . . God knows what we'lldo.. . 


(Jerome Cowan, Carmen Mathews) 


PAUL: Thank you. (Takes it. Stares at 
writing) From Uncle Henri? 


JOSEPH: I wouldn’t know. (PAUL opens 
envelope. JOSEPH watches him warily, 
then casually) I hope you didn’t mind 
our little joke last night? 


PAUL: (Absently, staring at note) Little 
joke? 


JosePpH: The episode in the garden 
under the bougainvillea—the bench .. . 


PAUL: Oh, not at all. (Stares at letter) 
It was very pleasant—very ... (His 
voice trails off as he studies letter, 
then crumples it and is about to tear 
it up.) 


JOSEPH: (Seizing his hand) That’s no 
way to treat a letter from your Uncle 
Henri—and he barely cold in his bed. 


(JULES and ALFRED move to table.) 
PAUL: Let me go. . 


Joserx: All communications from the 
deceased must be preserved. Have you 
no respect for the law? (Straighten out 
the letter) All communications! No mat- 
ter how trivial . . . (Pretends to study 
it) And this doesn’t seem trivial at all. 
Not at all! (Gasps) A dying man’s last 


request—his last gasp. A voice from 
the grave! 


JULES: Really? 


PAUL: I’m—so upset naturally that—I 
didn’t understand it...I... 


(He gets up to reach for the letter, 
but JOSEPH passes it to JULES.) 


JOSEPH: It’s clear. (To JULES) It’s clear 
to you, isn’t it? 

sues: (Pretending to read) I have a 
curious premonition ... to restore to 
Felix Ducotel, my cousin . . . Be happy 


as I was not. Be honest, as I was 
not ... (Hands letter to JOSEPH.) 


JosePH: (Glaring at paut) Your fian- 
cée’s father! Cheating him! Cheating 
the dead! Sir, you're a cad! 


ALFRED: With all that money he’s inher- 
iting! He wants more—the swine! 


PAUL: I have every intention of respect- 
ing my uncle’s wishes. 


JOsEePH: Now that we have this codicil 
to his will securely in our possession! 


PAUL: I won't contest it, I assure you. 


I repeat: I respect my uncle’s wishes. 
If the document is genuine! 
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JosePH: If? You doubt this document? 
ALFRED: What about Marie Louise? 
PAUL: What about her? 

ALFRED: Are you marrying her? 


PAUL: I don’t see how that concerns 
you. 


JOSEPH: (Stopping ALFRED from attack- 
ing PAUL) We went to some consider- 
able trouble last night to smooth the 
path of love. 


PAUL: (After pause) In this, as in all 
other matters, I shall be guided by my 
uncle’s wishes. 


JOSEPH: You realize, of course, that 


you're now free to do as you please. 


PAUL: Yes. 
JuLes: You're rich—your own master. 
PAUL: Yes. 


JOSEPH: But Suzanne Audibert, whose 
complexion cleared up miraculously, 
still attracts you? 


PAUL: (After pause) Yes! 


JOSEPH: Gentlemen, a strange thing has 
happened. His uncle didn’t die after all 
He lives on—in him! 


PAUL: I find this conversation distasteful 
and impertinent. Once and for ali . 
My relations with Marie Louise are my 
business, not yours. I’m not free to do 
as I please ... Wealth is a responsibility 


suLes: (Going toward him) Get out! 
Before I forget myself! 


PAUL: What? 
ALFRED: I’d like to bash his head in 


PAUL: You can’t intimidate me. I'll 
report you. 


JULES: (Ominously) Your uncle wanted 
to report us. 


ALFRED: Yeah. 
JuLes: We don't like being reported. 
ALFRED: No. 


PAUL: I believe the authorities have 
ways and means of punishing scoundrels 
like you. I was planning to call on the 
Governor with my uncle. Now I'll go 
alone, and tell him how his convicts 
behave. As for that—forgery . . 


JOSEPH: Forgery? 


PAUL: Suddenly a note appears a mo- 
ment after my uncle’s death. Suddenly! 
Suddenly he’s repentant. I'll tell you 
what I think. I think you concocted this 
little scheme. And if M. Ducotel was a 
party to this, and I suspect he was, you 
may tell him I shall demand an official 
inquiry. Handwriting experts. And you 
can also tell him I’m going to have his 
books audited. A man capable of for- 
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gery is capable of embezzlement! Now, 
with your permission, I’m going to pay 
my respects to the dead. 


(Exits into HENRI’s room. There is a 
long silence, during which JULES 
moves to right of table, JOSEPH moves 
to above table, ALFRED goes to door of 
HENRI's room, glaring.) 


JuLEs: Shall we hold another trial? 
JOSEPH: Now, please, not two acidents! 
ALFRED: Why not? 


JOSEPH: We'll never get away with it 


Besides we've lost our executioner. 
ALFRED: I'll do this job myself. 
JuLes: No, Alfred. Don’t lose your head 


JOSEPH: No! Very distasteful business 
the guillotine. 


ALFRED: He doesn’t deserve to live 


JOSEPH: That isn’t the issue. The issue 
is: Do we deserve to live? The answer, 
in my slightly prejudiced opinion, is: 
yes. 


JuLES: At least we want to—even in 
solitary. 


ALFRED: I'll do it all by myself. You 
won't be involved. 


JOSEPH: They won't believe you 


JuLes: And even if they did—we don't 
want to lose you. We belong together 
we three. 


ALFRED: All our work down the drain! 
JuLEs: We tried. 


JOSEPH: We failed. We’ve learned that 
virtue is not its own reward. 


JsuLes: And that good does not always 
triumph over evil! 


JOSEPH: For us, Christmas is over. We 
pack away the tinsel—store the tree 
sweep away the debris—and complain 
vaguely of indigestion. 


(PAUL enters quickly, holding his 
hand.) 


PAUL: Call a doctor. Quick! 

suLes: What’s the matter? 

PAUL: For Heaven's sake! 

JOSEPH: What’s wrong? 

PAUL: I’ve just been bitten by a snake! 
JOSEPH: What'd you say? 


JuLEs: He said he’d just been bitten by 
a snake 


ALFRzZD: (Beaming) How? Where? 


PAUL: What does it matter? It hurts! A 
doctor! 


JosePH: (Going to him) Was it a little 
snake? 


PAUL: Yes 


JOSEPH: (Quickly) On the floor? 

PAUL: No. 

JOSEPH: (More quickly) On the bed? 
PAUL: No! 

JOSEPH: On the dresser? 

PAUL: No! 

JosePH: On the ceiling? 

PAUL: No! In his trousers—in the pocket! 


JOSEPH: What were you doing with your 
hand in your uncle’s pocket? 


JuLES: He was taking inventory! 


(ALFRED and JuLes laugh. During the 
following, PAUL’s pain and discomfort 
increase.) 


JOSEPH: This is no laughing matter. The 
young man’s shown admirable industry 

and thrift. His uncle may have had 
cash stowed away in his pockets—pos- 
sibly only a few sous—rich men gener- 
ally pride themselves on never carrying 
cash so that others will always pay 
their dinner checks, their cab fares, 
their tips—but the young man overlooks 
nothing! 


PAUL: I want a doctor! 
JOSEPH: Why waste your money? 
PAUL: I don’t feel well. 


(JOSEPH, JULES and ALFRED in a whis- 
pered conference.) 


JOSEPH: Damn nuisance to have him die 
in here. 


JsuLes: Of course. Marie Louise’ll be 
back soon. Imagine the shock. We've 
got to prepare her—and the family . . . 


PAUL: What are you talking about? 
(Starts toward shop entrance. Grabs on 
to ladder for support) I want a doctor, 


I tell you 


JOSEPH: I have it. The garden! Let him 
die in the garden. 


(ALFRED goes to door of HENRI'’s room.) 


JuLEsS: Good. We'll take him to the 
bench. 


JOSEPH: Yes, the bench—the same bench 
as last night... 


(JOSEPH and JULES walk PAUL to the 
gate.) 


PAUL: You're always sending me to that 
damn bench! 


(The three exit into garden. ALFRED, 
with the coconut cage, goes into 
HENRI'S room. MARIE LOUISE enters 
from the shop. She looks about. at- 
FRED reappears. He hides the cage 


behind him.) 
MARIE LOUISE: Oh, you're still here. 
ALFRED: Yes 


MARIE LOUISE: Where's Paul? 





ALFRED: Oh, here and there 
MARIE LOUISE: Is he—very upset? 


ALFRED: Well, yes 
Paul is very upset. 


I should say that 


MARIE LOUISE: I met Father coming out 
of church. He told me 


ALFRED: Told you? 


MARIE LOUISE 
Uncle Henri? 


Don't you know—about 


ALFRED: Oh, that one! Yes 
MARIE LOUISE: How awful! 


ALFRED: I don’t see why you should go 
into mourning—considering. 


MARIE LOUISE: You don’t understand. I 
said: How awful—because I should feei 
sorry, and I don’t. Why are you staring 
at me? 


ALFRED: Staring? No. I was just thinking 
of what you just said. (JosePH and JULES 
enter from garden) You know, you 
might think you're losing something, 
when you're really not. Sometimes you 
can be in love with something that 
doesn’t even exist 


MARIE LOUISE: Well... (Looks to Jo- 


ePpH and sues for help.) 


MARIE LOUISE: What's happened? Where's 
Paul? Are you trying to hint he—he 
doesn't love me? Is that it? Now that 
he’s free, he doesn’t want me. Is that it? 


JoserH: He wants you—and loves you 


madly 


sues: As much as you love him 


sosePH: He said something to us this 
morning that you should know 


MARIE LOUISE: What? 


JosepH: He said: “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“death has made me free to marry my 
adorable Marie Louise, and only death 
can part us now.” 


MARIE LOUISE: He said that? 
JULES: Even more eloquently 


Joseru: If that’s conceivable. He said 
and these were his very words: “She 
doesn't realize how shy I am. How can 
I tell her nothing in this world matters 
as much to me as her love? Ambition? 
Wealth? Pouf!” 


JuLes: (Snaps fingers) “For her,” he 
said, “I'd dig ditches .. .” 


Joserpu: “Or pick pockets 
JuLes: Yes 


MARIE LOUISE: This is amazing. He's so 
reserved—generally—and he _ confided 
in you. 


yosepuH: The shock of his uncle's death 
you know. He had to talk to someone 
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MARIE LOUISE: And I wasn’t here. Where 
is he? 


sutes: I think he’s with your mother 


MARIE LOUISE: Excuse me. (She 


exits.) 


ALFRED: (Puts the cage on bureau) 
What’s the idea? 


JULES: It’s a civilized custom to praise 
the dead. It helps the living. 


JosePH: We wanted to give her a me- 
morial. She’ll need one. 


JULES: Time will heal the wound. Let 
her at least cherish a memory. 


JosrePH: She’s young. Someone’ll come 
along. Someone always does. 


JULES: It won’t be you, Alfred, unfor- 
tunately. It could have been. It'll be 
someone else. 


JOSEPH: The bell will ring—and there 
he'll be. 


JuLes: She won't love him as much as 
the mythical Paul—but she’ll love him 
enough. 


(Shop doorbell rings. The three start. 
JOSEPH rises, moves to ALFRED. But it 
is FELIX who enters, hangs up hat.) 


FELIX: What a time I’ve had. The doc- 
tor’ll be along soon. 


sosePH: Good. He has his work cut out 
for him. 


FELIX: My wife still in her room? 
JULES: Yes 


FELIX: I thought last night I'd be 
spending an entirely different kind of 
Christmas. Life is strange. 


JULES: Isn't it? 


FELIX: 
somehow . 


(Cheerfully) Things work out 
(Stops) What am I say- 
ing? (Guiltily) I've got to see my wife 
(Exits.) 


ALFRED: Well, back to the roof! 
JULES: I guess so 


JOSEPH: It’s too much to ask destiny to 
send along the young man we're wait- 
ing for at this precise moment. Still it 
would have been neater somehow. (The 
shop bell rings. They look at each other, 
then step up toward the shop entrance, 
stop and wait. An extremely handsome 
young man in white naval uniform 
enters. They stare at him) Yes? 


LIEUTENANT: I beg your pardon, but 
there was no one in the shop. This is 
M. Ducotel’s, isn’t it? 


JULES: It is. 


LIEUTENANT: I suppose you work for 
him 


JOSEPH: We do 


LIEUTENANT: I've just landed, and I have 
a letter of introduction from friends in 
Cherbourg. May I see him? 


JOSEPH: Forgive a question, sir. Are you 
married? 


LIEUTENANT: I beg your pardon? 
ALFRED: Well, are you? 
LIEUTENANT: No. Why? 
JULES: We were just wondering. 


JOSEPH: You'll have to make certain al- 
lowances—have a little patience—You've 
chosen a rather peculiar time to appear. 


LIEUTENANT: Peculiar? 

JOSEPH: There’s been a death here .. . 
JULES: Two, in fact... 

LIEUTENANT: I’m sorry to hear that. 
JOSEPH: You needn't be. 


LIEUTENANT: Perhaps I could come back 
later. 


JOSEPH: Oh, no, no. Don’t move. 
JuLes: Life’s too short. Have a chair. 
LIEUTENANT: But 

JOSEPH: Sit down, sir 


(The LIEUTENANT moves toward the 
chair. MARIE LOUISE enters and as she 
moves toward the garden comes face 
to face with the young man.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Seeing stranger) Pardon 
me... (Crosses to gate below table. 
The LIEUTENANT turns to watch her) 
Why didn’t you tell me Paul was in the 
garden? There he is. He’s sitting out 
there on the bench. He looks as if he’s 
fallen asleep, (Turns to the three con- 
victs) waiting for me 


JOSEPH: It’s nice to know someone’s 
waiting for you. (Looks at LIEUTENANT.) 


MARIE LOUISE: (Smiles) Yes. (She exits 
to garden.) 


LIEUTENANT: Was that Mademoiselle 


Ducotel? 


JosePH: Uhuh. 

LIEUTENANT: She's charming! 
ALFRED: (Turns to him) Yes, she is 
JOSEPH: You're charming, too. 
LIEUTENANT: I beg your pardon? 


JOSEPH: You even look intelligent, which 
is more than we'd hoped for. 


(The harmonica is heard playing in 
the garden.) 


LIEUTENANT: Well, now, really! 


JuLes: Sit down. Relax. Close your 
eyes. You've got nothing to do—except 
wait. 


(ALFRED picks up his hat at foot of 
ladder then goes to bureau.) 
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LIEUTENANT: If I closed my eyes, I'd be 
asleep in a minute. I was up all night 
on the ship 


JOSEPH: Well, then, sleep, sir. Sleep. 
(Harmonica more distinct) There’s your 
lullaby 


(LIEUTENANT closes his eyes. JULES 
gets his hat from box, JOSEPH gets his 
from table under the mirror, and both 
move to ladder. When there, the three 
turn back for one last look at the 
sleeping LIEUTENANT. FELIX enters, fol- 
lowed by EMILIE.) 


FELIX: (Staring) Who's he? 
JOSEPH: The future. 
(MARIE LOUISE’s cry is heard.) 


EMILIE: Marie Louise! (Moves toward 
garden, exits, followed by FELIX.) 


JOSEPH: She’s found happiness—and 
doesn’t know it. She’s only twenty, and 
she doesn’t realize happiness wears 
many disguises. (Looks at LIEUTENANT, 
who hasn't stirred.) 


ALFRED: (Picks up cage from bureau) 


Come, Adolphe 


JOSEPH: (Starting up the ladder) Well, 
Your Honor, didn’t we have a wonder- 
ful Christmas? 


JuLes: Yes, we did 
JOSEPH: Let’s do it again next year 


The three angels climb up the ladder as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


LIEUTENANT: I beg your pardon, 
but there was no one in the shop. 
This is M. Ducotel’s, isn’t it? 
(Eric Fleming) 
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Mes stage managers leave no impression 
upon the theatre. Their tasks are mainly 
humdrum and their personalities are often color- 
less. Of necessity, these craftsmen become sub- 
merged in the plays they tend. If ever they dream 
of “lighting up the sky,” it must occur to them 
that they can shine only in the reflected glory 
of the stars to whom they minister. 

These thoughts are not new. They were old in 
the days of Quintus Roscius. They were ancient 
by the time they passed through the head of one 
Mr. Hough, prompter and stage manager for the 
Belfast Theatre, which was operated in Ireland in 
1802 by a man named Atkins. 

Hough’s work was regulated by the age in 
which he labored. It was his job to hear Atkins’ 
actors in their British renertory. Sometimes he 
was expected to prepare local talent for the sup- 
port of a visiting English star. The news that 
Sarah Siddons was coming to Belfast to act Elvira 
may have electrified the city’s playgoers, but 
Hough looked forward to the lady’s visit with 
apprehension. Squarely upon his shoulders rested 
the responsibility for bringing Atkins’ company 


6? 


William Betty forced such nineteenth- 
century stars as Edmund Kean and 
George Frederick Cooke to play second 
fiddle during his short but sensational 
career as Britain’s Young Roscius 


Left: William Betty in the portrait by James North- 
cote, one of England’s well-known painters of the era 


of players to a performance level that would be 
acceptable to Mrs. Siddons—and to the customers. 
The stage manager became nervous and short- 
tempered. Opening night must have been a night- 
mare for him. It is a pity that he had neither the 
time nor inclination to commit himself to a jour- 
nal in those hectic days. There is but one way of 
knowing what sort of impression Mrs. Siddons 
created in her Belfast engagement of Elvira. 

Near Ballynahinch in County Down there lived 
a farmer from Shropshire who had gone to Ire- 
land to engage in business relatingsto the manu- 
facture of Irish linen. This gentleman’s name was 
Betty. He was an enlightened man, fond of liter- 
ature and the drama, numbering among his 
friends several actors and playwrights. Betty’s 
wife and daughters were passionately devoted to 
the stage. Evenings at the Bettys’ were dedicated 
to play-acting and to the recitation of dramatic 
verse. 

The couple had a son almost eleven years old. 
He was called William Henry West Betty. This 
boy early warmed to the atmosphere of home 
theatricals and amazed his family and their 
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friends by showing himself at the age of eight to 
have memorized perfectly thirty principal roles in 
almost as many comedies and dramas. Possibly as 
a reward for performing this atounding repertory 
on more than one occasion, Betty promised his 
young son that they would go together to Belfast to 
see Mrs. Siddons in Elvira. At the performance the 
child was transfixed. He seemed to absorb every 
word, every gesture, all the stage business of the 
piece. Back home he spouted from Elvira morn- 
ing, noon and night. His imitations of the players 
were perfect. Miraculously the boy captured their 
timing, their inflections, even some of their tricks. 
Further, young William acquired ambition. He 
slept fitfully and moaned that “he should certainly 
die if he must not be a player.” His father was 
impressed. If the elder Betty had been pleased 
with his son’s recitations when the boy was eight, 
he now began to see certain gainful possibilities 
in the lad’s unusual gift. After a hurried family 
conference Betty packed William back to Belfast 
and called upon manager Atkins at his playhouse. 
Confronted with this purposeful parent and the 
fair-haired, handsome lad, Atkins hemmed and 
hawed and finally consented to listen to the boy 
read. During the audition an inspiration came to 


Young Betty as Hamlet, an assignment which relegated 
Edmund Kean to the part of Laertes. 
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Atkins. He remembered his stage manager. What 
was a stage manager for if not to remove from 
the presence of an impresario just such nettle- 
some visitors? Extemporizing a little speech to 
the effect that he doubted his own good judge- 
ment in such an extraordinary case, Atkins sum- 
moned Hough. He commended the Bettys to that 
gentleman's safekeeping and promptly dismissed 
the trio from his office and from his thoughts. 

Hough led father and son into the theatre. He 
showed Master Betty the stage and then settled 
himself wearily in the stalls beside the anxious 
parent. William launched into bits from Elvira, 
and Hough was mildly surprised. He had expected 
to hear lines from some role usually played by 
a child. Soon Hough was genuinely astonished. 
For one thing, he realized that the entire perform- 
ance of Mrs. Siddons and her Belfast company 
was being re-created before his eyes. He became 
aware of something else. There was grace in this 
youngster, a certain tender beauty. William’s 
diction was impeccable, his stage deportment ex- 
emplary. Here was no fledgling to add to the 
ranks of aspirants for children’s parts. Here was 
something better. The lad was a true mimic, the 
best that Hough had ever seen. 


As Selim in Barbarossa, the theatre’s boy «wonder 
made his London debut at Drury Lane in 1804. 
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Curbing his enthusiasm, he proceeded cau- 
tiously. He encouraged William, complimented 
him. To Mr. Betty he spoke agreeably of the lad’s 
chances. He tactfully suggested the character of 
Rolla as more suited to such a youth. He would 
be willing to listen to the boy again. Perhaps, if 
time allowed, he might contribute a few helpful 
suggestions. 

Back in Ballynahinch, Master Betty went to 
work with a vengeance. He memorized Rolla and 
studied Osman. Soon he was pestering his father 
to invite the “guardian angel” down from Belfast 
to have another look. 

Theatrically, things had come to a sorry pass in 
Belfast. Lord Kilwarden (an officer of the crown) 
had been assassinated in one of those violent 
episodes which checker the relations of Ireland 
and England. People became “very indifferent” 
to plays. Atkins’ actors played to empty benches, 
and Hough began to worry about the landlord. 
At this juncture, providentially, an invitation to 
visit the Bettys reached the stage manager. Hough 
lost little time in tossing a change of linen into 
his battered portmanteau, and off he went to 
Ballynahinch. What he had suspected at Wil- 
liam’s audition, Hough now found confirmed. 
Master Betty was truly phenomenal, and he was 
getting better all the time. 


Day after day, Hough instructed the lad. The 
elder Betty was no fool. He saw the glint in the 
other’s eye. Hadn't that glint been in his own 
eye too? Late of night, when the boy was sent to 
bed to dream of cardboard castles and lamplit 
deeds of derring-do, Messrs. Hough and Betty 
put their heads together over a pair of long- 
smoking clay pipes and plotted the career of 
their phenomenon. 

Their first move was back to Belfast. With 
William in tow they tried to persuade Atkins to 
let the boy act Osman in Zara. Atkins was un- 
impressed. Business was terrible. Public indif- 
ference was costing him his shirt. With the crafti- 
ness of one who dares not fai!, Hough pointed out 
to Atkins that with the theatre virtually empty 
at every performance, nothing could be lost by 
taking a chance on William—and perhaps the 
public might be curious to see an eleven-year-old 
boy play Osman. Wasn't it worth a try? 

Atkins looked at his stage manager, sighed 
‘“Well—” and was lost. 

Hough had backed a winner. Belfast quickly 
forgot the assassination and flocked to the theatre 
to cheer Master Betty. In rapid succession Hough 
presented his pupil as Norval in Douglas and 
in the characters of Rolla and Romeo. Results 
at the box office were increasingly good. The 
Ballynahinch snowball began to roll. Dublin re- 
quested the lad’s services for nine nights. Betty 
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promptly reached an agreement with Hough 
whereby the stage manager became William’s 
constant tutor and companion. 

This was an era when the drama was public 
property. Plays and players were supported with 
affection and sometimes with violence. Into this 
climate of factions and rivalries and bitterly at- 
tained theatrical glory burst the spectacle of 
Master Betty. Familiar with the talents of Sid- 
dons and Kemble, Cooke and Kean, audiences 
were delighted to find a miniature reflection of 
these great artists in one small boy. What they 
saw, of course, was really Hough’s impressions 
of these stars, transmuted in William’s brilliant 
mimicry. They wouldn’t have understood the 
puppet-maker had he been explained to them, 
and certainly they would have rejected Hough’s 
influence in their unbridled adulation of the 
doll-faced child. Hough was canny enough to 
remain in the background, to play the role of 
prompter and guardian angel and to pocket his 
share of the gate. In the vigor of the century, 
the public lionized Master Betty. It dubbed him 
Young Roscius, forgetting that old Roscius had 
been a gnarled, ugly comedian with a cast in 
his eye. 

The boy’s fame spread before him like wildfire. 
He took Cork by storm for nine successive nights. 
He moved into Waterford for four nights and 
spent six in Londonderry. Glasgow, Edinburgh 


and Birmingham kept him fourteen nights apiece. 
He played eighteen performances at Sheffield and 
another fourteen in Liverpool. On December 1, 
1804, he made his London debut at Drury Lane, 
as Selim in Barbarossa. He was paid fifty pounds 
each night. 


Almost at the same moment that William made 
his bow in the capital, Hough made his exit. It is 
not difficult to sense the hand of the elder Betty 
in Hough’s departure. William seems not to have 
missed his guardian angel. He had been well 
taught. He had but to repeat his lessons accu- 
rately and to maintain his natural, boyish enthu- 
siasm for his work. In this quality lay much of 
his charm and all of his fortune. 

The Betty mania was on! London capitulated. 
The boy was declared by normally competent 
critics to be equal to any player on the boards, if 
not superior. It was whispered that he was better 
than Garrick! Early each morning, huge throngs 
gathered outside the theatre where William 
played. When the doors opened many were in- 
jured—some actually trampled anc killed in the 
rush to the pit and gallery. When Betty per- 
formed, audiences fell into rapt silence. 

A celebrated critic of the period, James Boaden, 
worshipped Betty’s “passion for his profession.” 

(continued on page 94) 
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HANS HAGEN 


Austria 


Bregenz Festival July 24-Aug. 15. Spiel-am- 
See, on raft stages anchored on the lake, pre- 
sents Die Fledermaus, Hamlet, ballet directed by 
Janine Charrat and concerts 


Salzburg Festival—July 24-Aug. 30. Don Gio- 
vanni, Cosi fan tutte, Ariadne auf Naxos, Der 
Freischitz, world premiére of Rolf Libermann’s 
Penelope; Hofmannsthal version of Everyman 
will be given every Sunday; four ballet evenings; 
Vienna State Opera and Vienna Philharmonic 
with Furtwangler, Mitropoulos and others 


Vienna Festival May 29-June 20. The Mar- 
riage of Figaro at Castle Schoenbrunn, June 2, 
5, 9, 14; The Abduction from the Seraglio at 
Redoutensaal, June 3, 13, and Cosi fan tutte, 
June 10; at the Theatre an der Wien: Daphne 
and Cloe-Abraxras (ballet), Carmen, The Love 
Potion, Don Carlos, Julius Caesar (opera pre- 
miére), Der Rosenkavalier, Tristan and Isolde, 
Wozzek, Eugén Onégin, Fidelio, Elektra, Capric- 
cio, Don Giovanni, Die Meistersinger, The Trial 
by Einem, Lohengrin, Ivan Tarassenko, Aida 
Conductors include Furtwangler and Hindemith, 
with the Vienna Phillharmonic, Vienna Sym- 
phony and La Scala Orchestras 


Belgium 
Brussels Puppet show season opens Sept. 15 


Denmark 


Elsinore, Hamlet Festival—June 18-27. Richard 
Burton, Claire Bloom and other members of 
London’s Old Vic in Hamlet, performed in the 
courtyard of Kronborg Castle 


DANISH NATIONAL TRAVEL OFFICE 


Frederikssund—From June 15 Viking play 
relating the early history of Denmark 


Finland 


Nurmijarvi, Aleksis Kivi Drama Festival 
July 17 
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Above: The attractive setting for Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
at Air-en-Provence, in France, is the courtyard of the 
eighteenth-century archibishop’s palace. This is one of 
four operas scheduled for the 1954 festival, which begins 
July 10. Artists from the Paris, Vienna and Milan operas 
will appear. 


Top left: At the Salzburg Festival in Austria, Mozart’s 
Cos} fan tutte again will be presented this summer as one 
of the operatic high points. In this scene from the 1952 
production of the work, the principals (left to right) are: 
Anton Dermota, Irmgard Seefried, Dagmar Hermann and 
Erich Kunz. The Vienna State Opera and Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will be represented in the 1954 version 
of this festival, traditionally famous in music circles, along 
with such leading conductors as Boehm, Furtwangler, 
Mitropoulos, Cantelli and Knappertsbusch. 


Left: Elsinore, Denmark, again will be the scene of a 
Hamlet festival in mid-June. Performances are given in 
the courtyard of Kronborg Castle. Pictured is a sezne 
from the 1950 festival production, with Michael Redgrave 
in the title role. This year’s company includes Richard 
Burton, Claire Bloom and other members of London’s 
Old Vie. Another Danish festival scheduled for mid-June 
is at Frederikssund, twenty-five miles from Copenhagen, 
where a Viking play relating the early history of Denmark 
is presented annually to admiring audiences. 
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FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


France 


Aix-En-Provence, Music Festival—July 10- 
30. Don Giovanni, The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, The Telephone, Sauget’s Les Caprices 
de Marianne, with artists from Paris, Vienna 
and Milan. 


Aix-Les-Bains, Dance Festival—August 1-10. 
French and foreign ballet companies. 


Angers, Dramatic Art Festival—June 16-20. 
Hamlet, Corneille’s Horace, Dumas’ La Tour de 
Nesles performed in an 18th century chateau. 


Arles, 2,000th Birthday Festival—June 1-11. 
Artists from Paris theatre and opera in Andro- 
maque, Phédre, Julius Caesar; Carmen, Gounod’s 
Mirella, L’Arlesienne in the arena and Greco- 
Roman amphitheatre. ; 


Arras, Music and Dramatic Art Festival—June 
16-20. Schiller’s Don Carlos, Beaumarchais’ The 
Marriage of Figaro with actors from Paris and 
Brussels. 


Avignon, Dramatic Art Festival—July 15-27. 
Jean-Louis Barrault-Madeleine Renaud company 
performing in the 14th century Palace of the 
Popes. 


Beaune, Nuits de Bourgogne—June 6, Ghelder- 
ode's La Grande Kermesse; June 19, 20, miracle 
plays; July 3, 5, Corneille’s Le Cid; July 4, 6, 
Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. 


Bourges—June 25-27. Gounod’s Faust (ballet), 
Paul Feval-Anicet Bourgeois’ Le Bossu (drama). 


Clos de Vougeot, Nuits de Bourgogne—June 
30-July 1. Moliére’s Don Juan. 


Cluny, Nuits de Bourgogne—July 14. Meri- 
mée’'s La Carrosse du Saint Sacrement. 


Deauville—August. Marquis de Cuevas Ballet. 


Dijon, Nuits de Bourgogne. June 27, Janine 
Charrat’s ballets; July 10-11, The Siege of Dijon, 
historical spectacle; July 18, Musset’s André del 
Sarto. 


Evian—July 25-Aug. 3. Moliére’s Amphitryon 
and Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
in the open-air theatre. 


Fontaine Frangaise, Nuits de Bourgogne— 
June 26. Janine Charrat’s ballets. 


Lyon-Charbonniéres—June 18-July 8. June 
18-21, Comédie Francaise in the Roman theatre; 
July 3-6, Antony and Cleopatra with music; June 
24, July 1, Brecht’s The Good Woman of Set- 
Suan; July 7-8, Marlowe’s Edward II; June 25- 
29, Hofmannsthal’s Everyman performed at the 
cathedral. 


Marseilles, First International Ballet Festival 
—June 6-July 14, Noted ballet companies and 
choreographers from all over the world will pre- 
sent this festival. 





Orange—July 31-Aug. 6. Four lyrical, dramatic 
and dance presentations performed in the ancient 
theatre by Paris Opera and Comédie Frangaise 
artists 


Rouen, Dramatic Festival—June. Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire 


Sarlat, Dramatic Festival Aug. 1-5. The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Moliere’s Le Misanthrope 


Saulieu, Nuits de Bourgogne—June 5. Miracle 
play, Le Diable Porte Pierre 


Semur, Nuits de Bourgogne—July 17. Musset’s 
André del Sarto 


Strasbourg, Music Festival—June 11-22. In- 
cludes two dramatic performances, Moliére’s Don 
Juan, June 21, and Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas 
June 22 


Tarascon, First Festival—July 17, 19. Don 
Quirote in a new adaptation by Richepin; La 
Chanson de Geste of William of Orange in a new 
adaptation by Jully 


Vaison-la-Romain, Dramatic Festival—July 
24-27. Zamore by G. Neveux; Le Banc, a spec- 
tacle by Michel Small; Ion by Bernard Zimmer, 
in the ancient theatre 


Vichy, Music Festival—September 11-19. Ber- 
lioz’s Béatrice and Bénédict; Messager’s Madame 
Chrysanthéme, Comédie Frangaise; ballet per- 
formances 


Vienne—June 12, The Barber of Seville; June 
26, Corneille’s The Cid; July 3, Lakmé, at the 


ancient theatre 


Gsermany 


Augsburg—June 12-Sept. 11. Open-air opera 
at the Red Gate: Rigoletto, Aida, La Forza del 
Destino, Don Carlos, Rienzi 


Bad Hersfeld—July. Festival plays in the 
thousand-year-old Abbey ruins: Hofmannsthal’s 
Grosses Welttheater and Everyman; opera 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


Bayreuth, Richard Wagner Festival—July 22- 
Aug. 22. Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Das Rheingold, 
Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Gétterdammerung, Par- 
sifal, Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, in repertory 


Coblenz—June 26-Sept. 12. Drama, opera, 
operetta performed on a stage on the Rhine 


Cologne—June-August. Church performances 
of Hofmannsthal’s Everyman 


Eutin, Carl Maria von Weber Festival July- 
Aug. At the open-air theatre in the Castle Park 
Flintsbach-On-Inn, Summer Festival of the 


People’s Theatre—June-July 


Jagsthausen, Castle Festival Plays—Early 
July-mid-Aug. Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen 
performed in the Gotz Castle 





Kassel—June-Aug. Open-air performances of 
the State Theatre in Wilhelmshohe Park 


Munich July 19-Aug. 12. Marionette Theatre 


Munich—aAug. 1-10. Hamlet at the Kammer- 
spiele. 


Munich Opera Festival—Aug. 12-Sept. 9 
Die Meistersinger, The Marriage of Figaro, The 
Woman Without a Shadow, Arabella, Cosi fan 
tutte, Der Rosenkavalier, Capriccio, Das Rhein- 
gold, Die Walkure, Siegfried, Gotterdammerung, 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, Elektra, Don 


Above: Ancient Greek drama will be available to festival 
patrons in Athens in late September. Pictured is a scene 
from the 1951 production of the Sophocles tragedy Oedipus 
Rex at the Delphi Festival, with Katina Parinou and 
Alexis Minotis (second from left, foreground) in principal 
roles 


Top left: The Edinburgh Festival is another which com- 
bines music and drama. This scene is from the 1950 fes- 
tival production of James Bridie’s The Queen’s Comedy 
by the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre. The 1954 schedule 
includes productions by the Old Vic, Comédie Frangaise 


and Sadler’s Wells Ball>t 


Left: At Bayreuth seven performances of Lohengrin will 
be presented during the course of the Wagner festival, 
July 22-August 22. This is a scene from Act I of the 1953 
production. This year’s program includes a repertory of 
seven operas and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony conducted 
by Furtwangler 
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ROYAL GREEK EMBASSY 


Giovanni, in repertory at the Theatre am Gart- 
nerplatz and the Prinzregenten Theatre, under 
the general direction of Rudolf Hartmann 


Munich—aAug. 18, 26, Sept. 1. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the Residence Theatre 


Nuremberg June-Aug. Hans Sachs plays and 
castle serenade concerts in the Swedes’ Court of 
the Kaiserburg 


Recklinghausen 
tival Plays 


June 16-July 30. Ruhr Fes- 


St. Goarshausen-On-Rhine, Lorelei Festi- 


val Plays—July 14-Sept. 1. William Tell 


Wunsiedel, Luisenburg Drama Festivals of the 
Munich State Theatre—June 25-Aug. 23 


Great Britain 


England 
Aldeburgh Festival of Music and the Arts 
Mid-June (8 days). Founded by Benjamin Brit- 
ten and the English Opera Group; opera ballet, 
readings, concerts 


Canterbury Festival 
weeks) 


July and Aug. (2 or 3 
Opera, drama, a Shakespearean play, 
ballet, concerts 


Glyndebourne Opera Festival—June 10-July 
27. The Barber of Seville, Alceste, Ariadne auf 
Don The Rake’s 
repertory Director, Carl 


Naxos, Arlecchino Giovanni, 
R 


Progress in Artistic 


Ebert 


St. Ives Festival of Music and the Arts 
June (9 days) 


Early 
Shakespeare plays, concerts 


Stratford-Upon-Avon, Shakespeare Memo- 


rial Theatre—March 16-Oct. 30. Othello, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Troilus and Cressida, in 
repertory. Directed by Anthony Quayle and Glen 
Byam Shaw 


York Mystery Plays and Festival of the Arts 
June 13-July 4. York Cycle of Mystery Plays 
produced by E. Martin Browne in St. Mary’s 
Abbey; The Flood, a part of the Cycle specially 
performed on a pageant wagon in the streets; 
Dr. Faustus and Androcles and the per- 
formed by the Theatre Royal’s Repertory Com- 
pany; The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten, 
Love in a Village by Oldham, a new one-act 
opera by Lennox Berkeley, Facade by William 
Walton with Edith Sitwell, performed by the 
English Opera Group 


Scotland 


Edinburgh International Festival of Music and 
Drama—Aug. 22-Sept. 11. The Matchmaker, a 
four-act farce by Thornton Wilder, with Ruth 
Gordon, Aug. 23 (for two weeks); A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Macbeth presented by the 
Old Vic; Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
presented by the Comédie Frangaise for a week 
beginning Sept. 6; the Glyndebourne Opera pre- 
sents Rossini’s Le Comte Ory, Cosi fan tutte and 


Lion 





Wales 


Ariadne auf Nazos, and will also direct a pro- 
duction of Stravinsky's L’Histoire du Soldat 
starring Moira Shearer; the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
in a program commemorating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the death of Diaghil v. 


Pitlochry Festival Theatre—May 1-Oct. 2 
Seven Scottish plays in repertory: The Boy 
David by J. M. Barrie (revival), Jonah 3 by 
James Bridie (revival), Housemaster by Ilan Hay 
(revival), The Man in the White Suit by Roger 
MacDougall (premiére), The Face of Love by 
lan Dallas (premiére), Holiday Camp by Robert 
Kemp (premiére), The Master of Ballantrae by 
R. J. B. Sellar based on Stevenson's novel 
(premiére). 


Llangollen, International Musical Eisteddfod— 
Early June (six days). Choirs and dance teams 
from Europe and America compete, Ballet and 
concerts in the evenings. 


Ystradgynlais, Royal National Eisteddfod— 
Aug. 2-7. Competitions in poetry, singing, music, 
handicrafts, acting; performances of prize-win- 
ning plays; conducted in Welsh. 


Greece 


Athens—Monday evenings through July and 
Aug. Symphony concerts at the open-air Herodes 
theatre below the Acropolis. 


Athens—tTwo or three weeks in late Sept. An 
ancient tragedy performed in the open-air Her- 
odes theatre. 


Bergamo, Internationa! Festival of Lyric Opera 
—Sept. 


Como —July-Aug. La Scala Corps de Ballet. 


Genoa—(Nervi)—July. 
Villa Serra Park. 


Palermo—July, Open-air lyric spectacles. 


Pesaro, Seventh National Festival of Dramatic 
Arts—June. Includes exhibits and concerts. 


Open-air dramas at 


Rome—July. Opera performances at ancient 
Baths of Caracalla. 


Salsomaggiore—Sept. Opera, operetta, sym- 
phonic season. 


Siena (Montepulciano)—July. Open-air operas. 
Siena (Montalcino)—July 26, 27. Open-air 
operas in historic fort. 


San Gimignano—July 20-Aug. 10. Open-air 
opera performances. 


Trieste—July. Operas and operettas in San 
Giusto Castle. 


Venice, International Theatre Festival of “La 
Biennale di Venezia"—June 25-July 10. Special 
performances with well-known Italian and for- 
eign companies. 


NETHERLANDS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
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Venice, International Festival of Contempo- 
rary Music of “La Biennale di Venezia” and 
Eighth “Venetian Autumn Music Season—Sept. 
10-25. Operas, ballets, concerts representing 
contemporary and classical composers. 


Verona—July-Aug. Shakespearean dramas in 
the Roman theatre; 32nd open-air opera season 
in the arena. 


Vicenza—Sept. Classic spectacles in the Olym- 
pic theatre. 


Netherlands 
-Holland Festival—June 15-July 15. La Cen- 


erentola (La Scala Opera) ; Otello and The Magic 
Flute (Netherlands Opera); Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let; Le Thé&tre National Populaire of Paris in 
Moliére’s Don Juan and Beaumarchais’ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; Nederlandse Comedie in the 
medieval play, Everyman and Sophocles’ Electra. 


Norway 


Bergen, International Festival of Music, Drama 
and Folklore—June 1-15. (Dedicated to Edvard 
Grieg.) National Theatre productions of Tbsen’s 
A Doll’s House, June 10-13 and a Ludvig Holberg 
work, June 2-4, 7, 8; pageants in the courtyard of 
Bergenhus castle; Eugene Ormandy conducts the 
Bergen Symphony Orchestra with soloists Jussi 
Bjoerling and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 


Portugal 


Viana do Castelo, Festival of Our Lady of 


Agony—Aug. 14-21. Folklore pageants, proces- 
sions. 


Sweden 


Stockholm Festival—June 2-9. Handel's Or- 
lando Furioso produced by the Royal Swedish 
Opera with original 18th century scenery at the 
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Left: The annual Holland Festival covers a wide area of 
that country, including the open-air theatre at Bloemen- 
daal pictured here during a production of the Young Vic 
This festival, opening June 15, will 
present Le Théatre National Populaire of Paris and the 
Nederlandse Comedie 


Company year’s 


Below: At Bergen, Norway, early in June. there 


productions of Ibsen's A Doll's House and a 
Ludvig Holberg 


will be 
work by 
This scene is from Holberg’s Mascerade 
as presented during a recent Bergen festival. Musical 
celebrities appearing this year include Jussi Bjoerling and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 


The 


theatre, shown during a performance of a period play, will 


Below: eighteenth-century Drottningholm Court 


be the scene of a production of Handel’s Orlando Furioso, 
presented by the Royal Swedish Opera with eighteenth- 


century décor, during the Stockholm Festival 


opening 


June 2 for one week 
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SWEDISH NATIONAL TRAVEL OFFICE 


18th century Drottningholm Court theatre, June 
3, 7; Royal Opera Ballet performances of Miss 
Julie Medea, June 3, 
18th century divertissement including Féte Gal 
ante a la Watteau (ballet) and Birthday Party in 
a Fisherman’s Hut (pastoral play) at the Drott- 
ningholm theatre, June 4, 5, 6, 9; Royal Swedish 
Opera’s Rigoletto with Jussi Bjoerling, June 4, 
Judith, June 5, Otello with Set Svanholm, June 8 


and Swan Lake, June 7; 


Switzerland 
Baden Spa July 1-Sept. 19 


operettas in Kurtheater; open-air performances 


in Kurpark 


Dramas, operas, 


( yenev a, Rose Weeks 


formances, ballets 


June 9-24. Open-air per- 


Geneva, Rencontres Internationales Sept. 1- 
11. Performances of outstanding dramatic works, 
lectures by intellectual leaders 


Interlaken—July 11-Sept. 5. Schiller’s William 
Tell in a woodland setting with over 200 towns- 


‘people performing 


Lausanne, June Festival Weeks 
Performances by Paris Opera ballet 


June 12-2 


Lucerne, International Festival of Music—Aug 
8-29. Kleist's Amphitryon, Aug. 24, 27, 30, 31; 
Philharmonia Orchestra of London with conduc- 
Karajan, Kubelik, 
Cluytens and soloists Pierre Fournier, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Marcel Dupre 


tors Fischer, Furtwangler, 


Montreux, 23rd Narcissi Festival— June 5-20 


Rome Opera company performances 


Zurich, June Festival Weeks 
Plays 


June 5-July 4 
English classic performed by a 
the 

Francaise, Goldoni’s Le Vedova Scaltra by the 
Della Citta di Milano, Shake- 


speare'’s Troilus and Cressida in German by the 


leading 


company, Racine’s Bérénice by Comédie 


Piccolo Teatro 


Schauspielhaus of Zurich; Richard Strauss oper- 
atic cycle: Frau ohne Schatten, Capriccio, Salome 


Naros, Der 


or Ariadne auf Rosenkavalier, Ara 


bella 


Yugoslavia 
Dubrovnik 
season, a festival of foreign and domestic classics 
Hamlet, Goethe's Iphigenia in Marin 
Drzic’s Uncle Maroje (16th century Yugoslav 


comedy), each performed in natural surround- 


June 15-Sept. 30. Summer theatre 


Tauris, 


ings in keeping with the drama 


Pula 4-25 


century Roman amphitheatre 


July Opera festival in the 11th- 


Ljubljana Festival 


concerts 


July 4-12. Opera, ballet, 


Opatija Sept. 10-20. Yugoslav music festival 


Veat month THEATRE ARTS will 


present a= similar 


listing of United 


States festivals, with illustrations 





Above: Westport Country Playhouse in Connecticut, now 
on the eve of its twenty-third season, is just forty-eight 
miles from New York City and has been the proving 
ground for a great deal of talent on the Broadway scene 
Prominent among Westport alumni are Judy Holliday, 
Danny Kaye, Zachary Scott, Phyllis Kirk and Jane Wyatt, 
along with designers Stewart Chaney, Eldon Elder and 
Peter Larkin, recent winner of an Antoinette Perry award 
for his settings for The Teahouse of the August Moon and 
Ondine. This playhouse also has established a reputation 
as a leader in producing new works. Last season, for 
example, Westport first presented The Starcross Story to 
American audiences, prior to the play’s brief stay on 
Broadway. Another production was the New Dramatists 
play Day of Grace, with a cast including Ben Gazzara, 


who went on to become one of the finds of the Broadway 
season 


Right: The Provincetown Playhouse in Massachusetts, 
famous for its association with the works of Eugene 
O'Neill, traditionally opens its season with an O'Neill 
play. This season, appropriately, the theatre will present 
several of his plays as a memorial. It was the original 
Provincetown Players, an experimental group, who staged 
the first O'Neill work to be produced, Bound East for 
Cardiff, in 1916 in a fish house no larger than the present 
theatre. New playwrights continue to be welcomed; at 
least one new production has been presented annually at 
this colorful locale in the whaling country. Since 1940 
the theatre has presented new works by Conrad Aiken, 
Denis Johnston and Edward Caulfield. Works of the late 
Susan Glaspell, another of the organizers of the original 
Provincetown Players—who produced her first three-act 
play in 1915—also are revived regularly 


LANDMARKS ALONG 
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Right: Bucks County Playhouse in New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania, opens its new season with The Moon is Blue. The 
schedule includes three new works, The Girl from Boston, 
The Last Island and The Automobile Man, along with 
such recent Broadway successes as The Cocktail Party, 
The Time of the Cuckoo, My 3 Angels, Stalag 17 and 
Bernardine. Since its opening in 1939, the theatre has 
pursued a policy of presenting Broadway hits along with 
revivals of established modern classics. As is the case 
with many summer theatres, it also has offered musical 
plays during some of its postwar seasons. Bucks County 
Playhouse has operated each season since its founding 
with the exception of 1945. During several of the wartime 
seasons, its activities were transferred to Philadelphia 
because of gasoline and tire rationing. This season the 
theatre will be under the direction of Michael Ellis. 
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Below: Philadelphia’s Playhouse-in-the-Park, which be- 
gins its third season on June 14, is a municipal operation 
in every respect, without the subsidies or guarantees put 
up by private citizens in many communities. Located in 
Fairmount Park and operated by the Fairmount Park 
Commission, this tent erected over a stadium-like con- 
crete bowl can seat 1,066 persons for productions staged 
in arena style. Theron Bamberger was its first managing 
director, a post now held by Sam M. Handelsman. The 
policy of this theatre is to present plays that already have 
won reputations, with established players in top roles 
Schedules for the first two seasons, for example, have 
included, Goodbye, My Fancy, with Sylvia Sidney and 
Conrad Nagel; and The Lady’s Not for Burning and 
The Country Girl, both with Uta Hagen. This season 
a multiple-director system will replace an earlier policy 
of one director 
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The St. Louis Municipal Opera, founded in 1919, is the pioneer of summer 


outdoor musical theatres. Located in Forest Park, it hag grown from 
modest beginnings to a permanent amphitheatre seating twelve thousand 


persons 


John Terrell’s Music Circus at Lambertville, New 


the proneer na newer phase of summer musical 


velopment Pictured is a scene from a recent produc- 


Jo 
Dal 


of Show Boat, a fa of summer audiences 


e Ferre ; sical omedy debut occurred last year 


las State ’ ’ il produc tion of Kiss Me, Kate 


modern ng repertories and 


summer circuit 



























as modern as the current Broadway season 


BY GUS SCHIRMER, JR. 


The author is a leading talent representative and 


producer-director of summer musical package shows 


As I sit here in the midst of a snow storm 
of seripts, contracts, charts, plane and railroad 
tickets, vocal scores, costume measurement blanks 
and various other such necessities of a musical 
artist about to depart for places unknown, and 
try to sort all of these into an organized pattern, 
it seems hardly the time to reflect on the wonders 
And 


yet, when else does it come upon us so fully 


of what is about to take place this summer 


as now, when we stand on the brink of what 
approaches? For what is about to happen is 
momentous to many hundreds of theatre folk 
The summer musical theatre season of 1954 has 
arrived, and from Canada to California, from 
Maine to Texas, from every corner of this country, 
orchestras are tuning up, dancers are practicing 
their steps, singers are vocalizing, canvas tents 
and bright wagons are coming out of winter stor- 
age, open-air auditoriums are being repainted 
and barns are being swept clean—all this in 
preparation for an onslaught by every type of 
musical play imaginable upon a fully prepared 
public 


For by now the musical show and oper- 
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The summer stock package has been very important in 
the growth of summer musicals. In this production of 
Kiss Me, Kate at the Boston Summer Theatre 


Larson and Arthur Marwell are the principals 
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IT WITH MUSIC IN SUMMERTIME 


In the past decade, summer musical theatre has reached 
every section of the country in one form or other—and its repertory has become 





etta have taken over a vast proportion of all 
sumnter theatre. The summer musical, which 
formerly belonged almost exclusively to the large 
open-air auditoriums, has now spread itself to the 
legitimate stock theatres and to numerous vacant 
lots capable of housing a canvas edifice known to 
all as a music circus. 

To trace this growth, it is necessary to start at 
the beginning; and that beginning came with the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera, organized in 1919 by 
a group of St. Louis businessmen who believed it 
would be a very civic-minded thing, indeed, to 
provide the local citizenry with outdoor enter- 
tainment to help them while away long, hot 
summer evenings. This proved a great success. 
But it took many years for members of chambers 
of commerce in other cities to recognize that St. 
Louis had become such an attraction for tourists 
—while keeping many residents at home for the 
summer—that it might be a good idea for them 
to follow suit; and before you could say “alfresco,” 
similar operations sprang up one by one, in 
Louisville, Memphis, Dallas and Pittsburgh. By 
1938 the movement had reached the West Coast, 
when Edwin Lester founded the Los Angeles 
Civic Light Opera Association and began to pro- 
duce works seen both in that city and San 
Francisco, Here the productions were staged 
indoors. 

Soon all these cities were competing with each 
other, striving to make their parks and amphi- 
theatres more attractive, luring stars of magni- 
tude to appear in their productions. Since in the 
early days all of these productions were of the 


’ old-fashioned operetta variety, it was a field day 


for every singer in the country—now able to 
secure employinent at an otherwise idle time of 
year. Strains of Victor Herbert, Sigmund Rom- 
berg and Rudolph Friml—and of even earlier 
works like Robin Hood, The Bohemian Girl and 
The Pink Lady—continued to float through the 
summer air for many years, uninterrupted save 
for an occasional rainstorm or shower which 
(continued on page 86) 
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Othello arrives at Cyprus, in the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre production of the 


tragedy, which is being offered this season at Stratford-upon-Avon. Anthony Quayle 


GRIFRPIN 


appears as the Moor and Barbara Jefford as Desdemona 


SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORDS 


England's annual festival of the Bard's work is the inspiration for two on this side of the Atlantic 


HEN SHAKESPEARE died at Stratford-upon- 
VV Avon in 1616, play-acting was forbidden in 
his native town. Today Stratford remains in many 
respects a small Elizabethan town, with its narrow 
streets, Tudor buildings and Friday markets in 
the square, but the once-banned players are now 
one of its chief means of income, bringing thou- 
sands of drama-loving tourists to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre on the banks of the Avon, not 
far from Trinity Church where Shakespeare is 
buried. Meanwhile two of Stratford’s namesakes 
are bidding for equal fame as drama festival 
centers on this side of the Atlantic. 


Stratford-upon-Avon, to distinguish it from 
counterparts in Connecticut and Ontario, Canada, 
has been the site of a Shakespeare drama festival 
for the past seventy-five years. This was first 
housed in a monstrosity of Victorianism combining 
towers, turrets and steeples with Elizabethan half 


timber. When it burned to the ground in 1926, 
Bernard Shaw announced, “I’m extremely glad to 
hear the news. It will be a tremendous advantage 
to have a proper modern building.” And by 
1932 a boldly modern, rose-colored theatre was 
constructed beside the Avon, comfortable, well- 
equipped and completely self-contained, with elec- 
tronic switchboard, wardrobes, workshops, library 
and restaurant. 

But a building, no matter how fine, does not 
insure good theatre. What has kept the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre playing almost to capa- 
city for the past three years, from March through 
October, is its high standard of production, its 
feat of excelling in the ensemble presentation of 
Shakespeare, in purity and clarity of text, and 
above all in the theatricality which made Shake- 
speare such a popular playwright in his day that 
he was able to buy one of the biggest houses in 
Stratford with his box-office receipts. 
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Especially since 1948, when Anthony Quayle 
became director of the organization, and Glen 
Byam Shaw joined him as codirector in 1951, the 
theatre has consistently produced Shakespearean 
plays unequalled for their high dramatic and 
theatrical quality. Numerous stars have been 
attracted to the Memorial Theatre in these past 
six seasons, including John Gielgud, who played 
Lear, Angelo, Benedick and Cassius; Ralph Rich- 
ardson, who has appeared as Macbeth, Prospero 
and Volpone; Michael Redgrave, as Richard II, 
Hotspur, Shylock and Antony; Peggy Ashcroft, in 
the roles of Cleopatra, Cordelia, Beatrice and 
Portia; and Margaret Leighton, as Ariel, Rosalind 
and Lady Macbeth. They have been supported by 
a carefully trained cast of professional actors, 
some of them Old Vic trained, who in the main 
have been with the Memorial Theatre 
period of years and so have gained the valuable 
experience in ensemble playing which character- 
izes productions at Stratford-upon-Avon. This 
year, for the first time since Quayle became the 


over a 


Above: Tyrone Guthrie's production of Richard III 
was one of the attractions of the Shakespeare festi- 
val at Stratford, Canada, last season. Here Alec 
Guinness in the title role mounts his throne on the 
platform stage. 


Right: The “big top,” a three and one-half-ton blue 
canvas tent especially manufactured in Chicago for 
the Canadian Stratford theatre, is lowered over the 
Elizabethan-type stage, 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 


which was designed by 


director, leading roles have been given to younger 
actors and actresses, with an emphasis on those 
who have been developing during past seasons 
Four of the 
five plays being presented (Romeo and Juliet, The 


within the Stratford organization 


Taming of the Shrew, Troilus and Cressida and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream) were chosen be- 
cause they offered especially good leading parts 
to a company of this kind. This year’s fifth play is 
Othello, with Quayle in the title role 

What particularly characterizes these produc- 
tions as landmarks in Shakespearean stage history, 
and differentiates them from what has been ac- 
complished so far in this country, is that from 
first to last they have an over-all style that is set 
by the direction and carried out in the acting, 
star to 


from Tyrone Guthrie's 


Henry VIII captured the lustiness, color and 


spear carriers 
passion of that period through the robustious 
King of Anthony Quayle, the three nameless 
“gentlemen” who comment on the action, and 
through the supernumerary court attendants, all 
acting within the frame of and contributing to 
this over-all spirit. In Measure for Measure as 
directed by Peter Brook, the prevailing mood was 
one of corruption, vice and degeneration, and the 
setting and acting bore out this atmosphere, from 
John Gielgud’s warped and tight-lipped Angelo to 
the leering, good-natured Pompey of George Rose. 
Last season at Stratford, “Glen Byam Shaw’s 
direction of Antony amd Cleopatra revealed the 
top of his performance,” declared Ivor Brown in 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953, a valu- 


able critical analysis, and photographic record by 
Angus McBean, published by Theatre Arts Books. 
Pronouncing this “one of the finest productions in 
the history of the house,” Brown goes on to point 
out that the style of the production caught the 
play’s essential atmosphere, which combines both 


the cosmic and the carnal. 

No brief survey of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre’s achievements would be complete with- 
out noting the success with 


group’s singular 


(continued on page 91) 
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Left: Armed with the latest weather and financial reports, 
Dagid Wayne hurries to the telephone at the Martin Beck 


Wleatre to make his nightly report on audience reaction 
/to Tom Ewell 


Tom Ewell and David Wayne have a system for determining what makes 
groups of playgoers react as they do on any given night— 
and it takes into account factors sociological, fiscal, barometric and sexual 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


At about ten minutes after eleven every evening 
except Sunday, two men pick up their telephones. 
One man is on 45th Street and the other is one 
block further uptown. To an outsider the conver- 
sation, carried on in short, clipped sentences, 
would seem extremely bizarre. 

“How were they?” 


“A little cold.” 


“Same with us. Didn't start laughing till the 


second act.” 


“Yeah, same here. They warm up finally?” 


“Nope. Never got off the ground.” 

“Think it was the doctors’ convention?” 

“Doesn't start till tomorrow.” 

“How about the Dow Jones average of stocks?” 

“Haven't checked it yet. Weather didn’t look 
good. Did you get a barometric reading?” 

“Haven't had time. Busy getting measured for 
two new spring suits. How about you?” 

“Expect to get a report on it later. Call you 
when I do.” 

“So long.” 

“So long.” 
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The participants in this eerie dialogue are a 
couple of actors who have been carrying on as 
complicated a project for years as anybody in the 
theatre has ever attempted. The telephone calls 
are made between David Wayne, star of The 
Teahouse of the August Moon at the Martin Beck 
theatre, and Tom Ewell, star of The Seven Year 
Itch at the Fulton. What Wayne and Ewell have 
been up to is a valiant attempt to discover, if 
possible, the mathematical laws which determine 
the nature of an audience on any one particular 
night. With the obsessive persistence of astron- 
omers staring through telescopes for months and 
years to discover new stars, these two men are 
determined to learn what it is that makes audi- 
ences what they are. They have studied every 
factor involved—sociological, fiscal, barometric and 
sexual. What Hillary and Tenzing are to Mount 
Everest, Ewell and Wayne are to audiences. 

Now, an audience is of no particular interest to 
itself, since the individual sitting in the audience 
regards himself as a distinct entity rather than as 
an atom making up a larger whole. But to the 
actor the audience is of intense—and often aston- 


AUDIENCE 





Bight: At the Fulton theatre, where he is starred in The 
Seven Year Itch, Tom Ewell keeps an elaborate chart on 


audience response, working in close touch with his actor 


pal David Wayne 





ishing—importance. And to the actor this audi- 
ence is something he regards en masse; it is a 
huge oneness, an almost corporeal being made up 
of a thousand-odd individuals who may have come 
from all over the United States, who may be, on 
any one night, of varying ages and occupations 
and wealth and sadness and ecstacy. Yet, some- 
how by sheer accident of having come to a certain 
theatre on a certain night, they are precipitated 
into this large new creature which exists for but 
a few hours, that creature which Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II so aptly entitled “the 
big black giant” in one of the numbers of Me 
and Juliet 

Every actor on Broadway knows two truths 
about this audience, this black giant, and even 
these two truths are rather extraordinary. The 
first is that a group of a thousand persons—no 
matter how diverse their backgrounds or atti- 
tudes—become welded into an entity, become as 
one, a oneness which the actor can sense. Second, 
that the nature of the beast changes from one 
night to the next, and often changes sharply and 


(continued on page 92) 
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Hobe Morrison (far left) was a busy man at the King of Hearts premiere, handling his 
customary reviewing assignments for the New York and Hollywood editions of Variety as 
well as serving as guest reviewer for the New York Herald Tribune. The other first- 
nighters in the foreground are George Solotaire (center), “the Tiffany of ticket brokers, 
and Edward F. Kook, president of Century Lighting, Inc. The Herald-Tribune’s regular 
critic, Walter F. Kerr. directed the comedy. whose authors are Jean (Mrs. Waiter) Kerr 


and Eleanor Brooke 


MR. SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 


inte act... ond 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


a 
W SMALL SPRING TEMPEST in an inkpot was brewed 
\ ‘ when a drama critic, Walter F. Kerr of the New 
York Herald Tribune, chose to direct a comedy 
And the comedy he chose was at least half written 
by his wife, Jean (she had a coauthor, Eleanor 
Brooke). Spelvin, like the rest of Broadway, had 
been half agog for weeks, wondering what Kerr’s 
kritikal konfreres would do on the first night and 
what, in particular, the Trib would do in covering 
the show since its own man had magnanimously 
disqualified himself 

Well, everybody played safe. The consensus was 
that King of Hearts was “funny, but ” The 
Trib has a couple of other good men on its drama 
staff who are perfectly capable of reviewing a 
play, but the sheet didn’t want to lose its rep for 
completely impartial Republicanism; so it hired 
for the evening a man from about as far outside 
as it could go without importing Claudia Cassidy, 
God forbid. It put the finger on Hobe Morrison, 
the “mugg” who covers the drama for Variety 


St) 


Moreover, Hobe or somebody decided that Hobe 
would write three reviews—one in English for the 
Scarsdale ladies who subscribe to the Trib, and 
the others for Variety (New York and Hollywood 
editions) —for the goons who pay two bits a copy 
for the New York Variety and expect to get their 
money's worth in picturesque Igorot phrases with 
which the theatrical weekly is supposed to be 
(Actually, Variety is one of the best 
written and best edited of all periodicals, and its 


adorned 


columnist, Frank Scully, consistently outwrites all 
other columnists from Skolsky to Sokolsky.) 
Well, the balding, beaming Hobe wrote his 
reviews. The one in Veriety (New York) was 
more judiciously and more seriously written than 
the piece in the Herald Tribune, which started off 
with a joke: “Probably nobody will like King of 
Hearts very much except audiences.” Hobe got 
himself involved in a comedy of errors at the 
premiére. During the second-act intermission, so 
the story goes, a backer of the play told Morrison 
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the comedy had been rewritten into two acts-—so 
Hobe tore off down the street, flagged a cab, cried, 
“A shilling extra if you make it to the Herald Tribune 
like the wind,” and began working against the paper's 
deadline. During the third act somebody noticed that 
Morrison wasn’t in his seat; a message was flashed 
to Hobe at the Trib, “Come on back, it ain’t over 
> and he returned .in another hack. 

This was the best criticism of the Kerrs’ play. It 
was the kind of comedy that could have ended any 
time, and Morrison was not to be blamed for taking 
the word of a backer or saboteur. 

Ever since he took the Trib’s drama post, Kerr 
has been the scourge of directors because he is a 
director himself. More than once he has written 
critically about the staging of a play and neglected to 
write about the play itself. His bete noire seems to be 
Joshua Logan. So Spelvin, like everyone else, was 
wondering how Kerr’s direction of King of Hearts 
would be handled. In the Trib Hobe risked saying 
that it was “Compact, brisk.” In Variety he said it 
was “compact, deft and expressively paced.” 

Anyhow, he had an opinion. Not all the other New 
York critics did. John Chapman (Daily News) merely 


vet,’ 


ri te {one 


reported that the comedy had been “staged by Walter 
F. Kerr, drama critic of the Herald Tribune.” John 
McClain (Journal-American) reported with cheerful 


ambiguity, “I have only praise for Walter Kerr’s 
direction.” Richard Watts, Jr. (Post) flatly stated 
that the staging was expert and inventive. Ward 
Morehouse (World-Telegram and Sun) said, “Ker 
has directed the new comedy ably.” Incidentally, 
Morehouse began his week-end comment on the play 
by stating, “Critics now and then turn to playwright- 
ing . . .” This offends the sensitive Spelvin. It’s 
playwriting, Ward, suh. .. . A critic who played safe 
by not mentioning Kerr was Wolcott Gibbs (Neu 
Yorker.) 


) 


How’s THat AGAIN 


Brooks Atkinson (New York Times) goofed in his 
notice on another comedy, Anniversary Waltz. In 
this Mama Love Papa cartoon, a third-act recon- 
ciliation between husband Macdonald Carey and 
wife Kitty Carlisle occurs when she is told by phone 
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that the rabbit died—that, indeed, a medical test has 
shown she is going to become a m-th-r again. Said 
Brooks, “The announcement of the impending preg- 
nancy takes over the burden of comedy relief . . .” 
Impending, old boy? You sound like Joyce Arling in 
Boy Meets Girl, when she got her biggest laugh by 
saying she was “a little bit pregnant.” 


Tue Name Is Spervin, Sun! 

When Spelvin reported a couple of months back 
that off-Broadway wasn’t any busier than usual—it 
was just that the critics, having nothing else to do to 
hold their jobs, were covering more off-Broadway 
than usual—he drew a Sunday protest from Kerr 
The latter began, “According to an anonymous con- 
tributor to Theatre Arts Magazine . . .” Anonymous, 
hell! The full name is George Spelvin. Anyway, Kert 
says off-Bway is getting better. So does Atkinson, who 
today would cover even a dogfight if it were staged 
in an arena, an old box factory or a church... . On 
the same Sunday Kerr spoke up, Walter Winchell 
(New York Daily Mirror) informed his panting pub- 
lic, “The number of off-Broadway shows this season 
doesn’t exceed previous years. They are now attract- 
ing more newspaper space, thassall.” Now where do 
you suppose Walter dug this up? Why not credit 
Spelvin? 

VANISHING AMERICAN 

Chapman, in a Sunday piece, sounded a warning 
that the jig was almost up. He said that drama critics, 
who used to be all over the country, are becoming 
extinct, like the whooping crane, and there is only 
one small colony of them left, in New York—and 
this colony has only one female. Fred Johnson (San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin) uttered a low moan and 
called Chapman a nonhelpful brother of the aisle- 
sitting guild. He maintained he still is a drama critic 
and doesn’t fill in his time by “reviewing movies, 
music, art galleries and lecture halls.” 


BARGAIN 

Leonard Lyons (New York Post) says: “Last week 
I reported that Josephine Hull owns 20 shares of 
N. Y. Central stock, and might show up at the stock- 
holders’ meeting where Bob Young will make his 
fight for control of the railroad. Miss Hull’s role in 
Solid Gold Cadillac is that of a stockholder who wins 
control at a meeting. The next day Capt. Henry 
Gellerman of Bach & Co. received an order from 
Doris Sullivan, to buy one share of N. Y. Central 
stock. Tax & commission, $1.48. ‘It will get me into 
the meeting,’ she explained. ‘Where else could I see 
Josephine Hull for $1.48” ” Right at Mrs. Hull's 
theatre, dearie, you can get a seat at a Wednesday 
matinee for $1.10 . 

SPRING Fever—105 Pius 

Perish the Thought Department: “Spring in Man- 
hattan and a fellow wishes he were Nick Kenny to 
pour out his ode in print.” Louis Sobol, (New York 
Journal-Amenican). 
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Past the Quarter-Century Mark 


Few current Broadway producers can equal the 
record of those community theatres around the coun- 
try which have been in production for a quarter- 
century or more. This year the OLD ACADEMY 
PLAYERS of Philadelphia, believed to be the oldest 
drama group in the city, are celebrating their thirty- 
first birthday. Starting in a church, the group then 
rented halls for its productions and in 1932 moved 
its quarters to the Old Academy, a historic building 
erected in 1819. Its earlier eight-foot stage has been 
expanded to twenty-one feet, and folding chairs bor 
rowed from a local undertaker have been replaced 
by 114 regular theatre seats. Each season the Players 
offer six major productions and ten workshop pres- 
entations. The organization, which inaugurated this 
season with Come Back, Little Sheba, was one of the 
groups recently visited by Korean playwright Yung- 
Jin Oh, who was brought to this country by the State 
Department to make a cultural survey. 


Last month the WALPOLE FOOTLIGHTERS 
of Walpole, Massachusetts, celebrated their thirtieth 
anniversary with a record of seventy productions 
since their first, Dover Road, and with a patron list 
of more than fifteen hundred. The group presents 
three plays a year under the direction of John Goss 
Goodbye, My Fancy is their anniversary play 

Now in its twenty-seventh year, the THEATRE 
GUILD OF WEBSTER GROVES, Missouri, pre- 
sented the first Tennessee Williams play to be pro- 
duced. This occurred in 1936 when the author, who 
then lived in St. Louis, won first place in a_play- 
writing contest for one-act works sponsored by the 
guild. The organization has a membership of thirteen 
hundred and owns its own theatre building, which 
was purchased in 1951 and renovated by the mem- 
bers and workmen of the community, who donated 
their services, while furniture, fixtures and curtains 
were contributed by local merchants. Besides its major 
productions, the group presents children’s plays and, 
in an experimental workshop, one-act dramas and 
“walking rehearsals” of the classics. 

The CIVIC THEATRE OF WATERBURY, 
Connecticut, celebrating its twenty-fifth year, owes 
its existence to local publisher William J. Pape of 
the Waterbury Republican and American. With Ros- 
alind Russell, who is a native of Waterbury, as hon- 
orary chairman of the membership committee, the 
group this year stressed plays of merit for its anni- 
versary season, including The Member of the Wed- 


ding, The Constant Wife and, most recently, Come 
Back, Little Sheba 


Also in its twenty-fifth year of play production is 
the College Theatre of ALABAMA COLLEGE, 


Montevallo. Since this is a school for women, the 
theatre director, Walter H. Trumbauer, stresses non 
realistic plays. Girls with voice range, imagination, 
physical dexterity and technical skill can, he reports, 
de well in men’s roles in such plays. Of their seventy- 
five productions, some of the most successful for 
all-girl casts have been Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
The Importance of Being Earnest and Synge’s The 
Well of the Saints. For the past thirteen years the 
college has sponsored a state-wide drama _ festival 
designed to promote dramatic development in the 
high schools of the state. It brings together repre 
sentatives from nine high schools for participation in 
discussions and demonstrations 


Interrelating the Arts 
The SILVERMINE GUILD PLAYERS of Con- 


necticut were organized a year ago as part of the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, an art center and school 
which incorporates painting, sculpture, music, dance, 
ceramics and design, along with drama. Housed in 
a new, modern structure, Florence Schick Gifford 
Hall, the school offers a joint two-year degree with 
the University of Bridgeport. The Player’s credo for 
drama is: “Drama . . . expresses itself in more than 
one phase. It is through this vehicle that artist, 
writer, musician, dancer and actor meet on common 
ground to develop significant and creative work.” 
The March production of Tennessee Williams’ 
Camino Real demonstrated this integration of the 
arts. American artist John Vassos created the mood 
of fantasy with his setting: choreography by Jan 
Morris established an atmosphere of fiesta, which 
was enhanced by masks created by the artists of the 
guild; and drum and guitar music was used as accom- 
paniment throughout. With Stephan Schnabel as the 
narrator and hotel manager Gutman, the production 
used a revised version of Camino Real (which will 
be published as THEATRE ARTS’ full-length play 
in July), now available to university and community 
theatres. Basil Burwell directed 


Theatres and Their Communities 

The SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE has 
adopted the practice of presenting a preview  per- 
formance of each play for servicemen and women 
from local military hospitals. These audiences are 
brought to the theatre by bus, with the assistance of 
Red Cross Gray Ladies. Under the direction of 
Joe Salek, the organization recently presented The 
Crucible and last month offered a musical. Mister 
Roberts is the number one box-office attraction of 
the group’s twenty-eight year history. 

In Morgantown, West Virginia, the MORGAN- 
TOWN COMMUNITY PLAYERS recently pro- 
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duced The Women as a benefit performance, at- 
tracting an audience of twelve hundred and raising 
$3,100 for the nursery of Monogalia General Hos- 
pital. Expenses of the entire production were kept 
to $400 by having local organizations and business 
groups donate tickets, posters, advertising and _ set- 
tings. Mabel DeVries Tanner directed 

A group that donates its profits to worthwhile local 
projects is the MATHER THEATRE GUILD, made 
up of the military personnel stationed at Mather Air 
Force Base, California, and their dependents. For 
five years that group has been offering four produc 
tions a year, the most recent being Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town, for the benefit of a welfare fund for 
various clubs on the base. The guild also stands ready 
to help with other local activities. For example, it 
has provided entertainment for parent-teacher meet- 


ings and other club programs 

Thirteen per cent of the population of Marshall, 
Michigan, belongs to the MARSHALL CIVIC 
PLAYERS, now in their fifth season. The group sup- 


ports itself through its memberships and program 


advertising, and has constructed its own flats, prop 


erties and lighting equipment. Its most recent pro- 
duction, The Hasty Heart, represented its foremost 


box-office success. 


New Theatre Buildings 
The LITTLE THEATRE OF HOLLYWOOD 


Florida, founded in 1946, has been working toward 
the construction of its own plant. Already built is a 
shop used for meetings and the production of one-act 
plays, while excavation has been completed for the 
proposed stage house, auditorium, lounge and public 
areas. In addition the foundation walls and basement 
slab of the stage house have been installed. The 100- 
seat auditorium will allow for expansion to a capacity 


of 250. Meanwhile the group is producing plays out 


of doors at the building site and has staged Petticoat 
Fever on a portable platform erected on stilts in the 
stage house area. 


The CAROUSEL THEATRE in Knoxville, ‘Ten 
nessee, located on the campus of the University of 
l'ennessee, is an octagonal structure with a playing 
area thirty feet in diameter; the audience is seated 
on six levels of concentric circles, and the surrounding 
corridor is used for lounges and art exhibits. A unique 
feature of the design is the system of removable wall 
panels, permitting open-air performances during the 
summer months. The idea of a joint university and 
community theatre first materialized in the summer 
of 1951, and the auditorium was completed by June, 
1952. The total cost of all theatre units, including 
auditorium, office-foyer wing and dressing wing, was 
$62,000, of which $40,000 has been paid off in less 
than two years. During the past year eleven adult 
productions and four children’s theatre plays grossed 
more than the latter amount in 110 performances. 


Sets with Character 


Since 1940 the PAPER MILL PLAYHOUSE at 
Millburn, New Jersey, has mounted more than fifty- 
two musical shows, including an English version of 
Carmen, the current attraction. For the past five 
years, the theatre has had as its designer Herman 
Rosse, who has some eight hundred sets to his credit, 
including those for Broadway productions, motion 
pictures and opera. At Paper Mill variety in settings 
is achieved by starting the design from different 
schemes of construction--one play’s set being based 
on the eighteenth-century wing, border and ground 
row; another, on the use of screens, and still another 
on cutout canvas mounted on gauzes. In Bloome) 
Gul the principle of the second proscenium arch was 
carried further than usual by installing an arch only 
slightly more than four feet from the backdrop. Be- 


Herman Rosse’s design for Song of Norway at the Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, Neu 
Jersey, alternated panels in a group of three screens to provide for a series of six scene changes. 





hind this relatively small arch, drops were hung to 
indicate localities. Screens were an important factor 
in the setting for The Mikado, while for Noel 
Coward's Bittersweet, the London interiors were indi- 
cated by a number of framed cutout set pieces 


Summer Theatre Activity 

The PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS of New 
Hampshire, a resident Equity company, begin thei 
third decade of summer theatre this season. The 
group was founded by Mrs. Edith Bond Stearns in 
June, 1933; its first production, given in a renovated 
barn and lit by kerosene lamps, was Maniken and 
Miniken by Alfred Kreymborg. Among the successful 
productions presented for the townspeople, Mac- 
Dowell colonists and other guests have been Noah, 
The Winslow Boy and On the Town 

At Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey, the LAKESIDE 
SUMMER THEATRE, operated by Robert and 
Dorothy Rudolph, will offer in addition to their pro 
ductions a series of lectures, demonstrations and one 
man shows featuring New Jersey artists and sculptors, 
for patrons of the theatre and for students at the 
organization’s theatre camp workshop. 

One of the first summer theatre organizations to 
open this season is the ALLENBERRY PLAYERS 
of Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania; under the direction 
of Richard North Gage, the group began its current 
series with Candle Light on May 22. The playhouse, 
which seats 420, was newly constructed in June, 1949 
Now operating twenty-two weeks, the resident Equity 
company will present a program this year that in- 
cludes Night Must Fall, Amphitryon 38 and A Street- 
car Named Desire. 

In its ninth season of summer operation, the BARN 
THEATRE at Augusta, Michigan, operated by Jack 
P. Ragotzy, was organized with a total capital of 
$350. Originally housed in a building in Richland 
that had been a church, the group moved to a large 


barn and by 1951 had become an Equity company 
Assisted by his wife, Betty Ebert, Ragotzy not only 
produces and directs but also designs and acts. His 
production of Point of No Return last season used 


nine chairs and three tables for its entire set. The 


cyclorama at the back was lit with changing colors, 
green for the nonrealistic flashbacks, purple for the 
hero’s living room. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, from June 
25 through August 7, the first semiprofessional acting 
company on the campus will present a series of six 
productions including musical comedy, a children’s 
musical play and a melodrama with olio. The col- 
lege’s spring musical was One Touch of Venus, 
directed by Frederick J. Hunter, and last month 
Horace Robinson directed Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible. The PANDORA PLAYERS, Decatur, IIli- 
nois, will open their summer theatre in the city park 
of Blue Mound, Illinois, June 5 with a production of 
Clutterbuck. 
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Now entering their fourth season, the PICKWICK 
PLAYERS, Blauvelt, New York, founded their 
theatre to serve young talent, to function as a lab- 
oratory where new actors could develop themselves 
as artists. In 1952 they rented a “jinxed” theatre in 
Rockland County and worked eighteen hours a day 
for the next two seasons. Melodramas, they learned 
from unenthusiastic responses, were not for them, but 
plays like The Glass Menagerie and A Phoenix Too 
Frequent did surprisingly well. By last season at- 
tendance had climbed steadily, increasing 73 per cent 
over the former year. This season’s schedule for the 
enlarged, confident company includes Death of a 
Salesman and The Lady's Not for Burning. 


New Plays 

The VAN BUREN PLAYERS of Milwaukee, now 
in their fourth season, last month presented Even the 
Gods by Mildred Kuner, of the Bronx Division of 
Hunter College, New York. Selected by three Mil- 
waukee judges, the play is a new version of the 
Alcestis story. Huck Finn, CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY’S (Washington, D. C.) fifteenth original musi- 
cal comedy, was presented recently, based on works 
of Mark Twain. Leo Brady directed. Original plays 
presented by the Department of Theatre Arts of the 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS AN- 
GELES this season included Chindee by Robert Guy 
Barrows, an original adaptation of Steinbeck’s The 
Pearl and a new play by Franz Martin, Broken Stair- 
way. 

In New York City, new plays opening off-Broadway 
in recent months have included Praise of Folly, by 
John McGuire, produced by the BLACKFRIARS and 
dealing with the last, turbulent years of the English 
humanist and saint, Sir Thomas More; Time of 
Storm by Sheldon Stark, a historical play about the 
witch trials in Massachusetts presented by the 
GREENWICH MEWS THEATRE; and Flak House 
by Leo Penn, produced by the NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE. 

Premiéres presented at college theatres include 
Pattern in Clover, a comedy by Halsey Melone about 
a Midwestern farm family, at I(T HACA COLLEGE, 
directed by Eugene R. Wood; the UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS production of Henry C. Haskell’s The 
Morning Star (recently published by the Glenn Pub- 
lishing Company, Kansas City), an experimental 
blank verse drama about the medieval lovers Heloise 
and Abelard; and Pillars in the Night, by William E. 
Coleman, concerning a rifle squéd’s adventures in 
the last days of World War II, produced at PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

wo new plays presented by the Rochester, New 
York, ARENA THEATRE are Noel Coward’s com- 
edy Relative Values and Rosemary Casey’s Once an 
Actor, which deals with a successful playwright who 
is losing his wife because he is neglecting himself. 
The MILL PLAYHOUSE, Hammonton, New Jer- 
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John Vassos’ setting for the Silvermine Guild Players 
(Connecticut) production of Camino Real added to 
the small stage by incorporating the proscenium and 
the auditorium floor at left 


sey, welcomes new scripts, both American and foreign 
Since January the group has been presenting protes- 


sional repertory under the direction of Lawrence 
Carra. 


New Opera Productions 
The CHAMBER OPERA PLAYERS, New York 


City, headed by William Mayleas, have been estab- 
lished as a permanent professional company which 
will produce chamber operas and operettas not cut 
rently in the repertoire of any major company. This 
month the group is presenting Utopia Limited by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and plans a_ production of 
Scarlatti’s The Triumph of Honor for late summer 

In April the JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
in New York presented the American premieré of 
Richard Strauss’ Capriccio in an English translation 
by Maria Massey. KARAMU HOUSE in Cleveland 
recently staged the Gottfried von Einem opera, The 
Trial, based on Franz Kafka’s novel. The Mother of 
U's All, by Gertrude Stein and Virgil ‘Thomson, was 
presented at VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie 
New York, under the direction of Mary Virginia 
Heinlein. 


Production News 


The twelve-scene Golden Boy was succeessfulls 


produced by ROBERT F. HAMPTON PRODUC- 
PIONS, Detroit, using an unusual set. Three-foot 
walls of off-white stood against deep green backings, 


the first scene in the office and the second scene (the 
Bonaparte home) were set, up simultaneously and 
spotlighted, and the park scene was mounted on a 
platiorm and rolled into position in front of the 
number one traveler. NEWBURG CIVIC THEA- 
TRE, New York, presented Molieré’s The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself by using a modern adaptation of 
the old wing and border arrangement, the portal 


with cutout insert. Much Ado About Nothing was 
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produced by BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, Peoria, 
Illinois, on a curtainless stage; blinks of light were 
employed to denote the passage of time. The set 
combined blue-gray-cerise colonnades and domino 
floors. At Utica, New York, the THEATRE WORK- 
SHOP offered a double bill of Lillian Hellman plays, 
Another Part of the Forest and The Little Foxes, on 
alternate nights. Since the second play is a continua- 
tion of the fortunes of the Hubbard family after 
twenty years, the same actors played the respective 
roles in both works. Richard Jones directed. A recent 
production of The Glass Menagerie ata MORAVIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, employed the projections suggested in the 
playwright’s original script. The production, designed 
by Aurel Keating, was described as “Williams with 
Legends.” The CATHOLIC THEATRE GUILD 
of Northern Kentucky presented two spring musicals, 
Blossom Time and The Chocolate Soldier at Coving- 
ton. An eighteenth-century musical comedy, The 
Highland Reel by John O’Keefe, was staged at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, with accompaniment by a string 
trio in authentic costume. The program was part of 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG’S evening _ pro- 
grams of eighteenth-century entertainments for vis 
itors. Howard Scammon directed. 


News in Brief 


A new service for playwrights, the ‘“Dramaturge,” 
has been initiated by the Claire Leonard Agency of 
New York City. Director James Light, who worked 
with the original Provincetown Players as well as on 
Broadway and abroad, gives, for a fee, a thorough 


analysis of plays together with recommendations for 


improvement. Eleven community theatres were rep- 
resented at the annual meeting of the COMMU- 
NITY THEATRE ASSOCIATION OF MICH- 
IGAN in Jackson April 3, with the Jackson Theatre 
Guild as host. Among the speakers were Robert How- 


lett and Norman Carver, who reported their work 


on behalf of eliminating the tax on community 
theatre tickets; and William Work and John Mac- 
Eachron, who discussed community theatre produc- 
tions. The Great Lakes Region Theatre Conference 
took place on May 8 at BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Ohio, which presented two plays as 
part of the program: Liliom and a children’s play, 
The King’s Balcony. E. P. Conkle returns to the 
Banff School of Fine Arts of the UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA, Canada, to teach playwriting and radio 
writing. Michael MacOwan is the instructor in 
theatre direction. Percy Mackaye, seventy-nine-year- 
old folk dramatist, visited the production of his The 
Scarecrow at SMITH COLLEGE, which was di- 
rected by F. Day Tuttle. The world premié¢re of the 
ballet Masquerade, based on Poe’s The Masque of 
the Red Death, occurred recently in Abilene, Texas, 
under sponsorship of the Abilene Symphony Or- 
chestra. Dotty Bodkin was the choreographer. 
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Saying It With Music In Summertime (Continued from page 75 


would send the patrons scurrying home 
if it lasted long enough; or would cause 
only a temporary halt in the proceed 
ings, 


shelter of 


necessitating umbrellas and the 


newspapers, if of shorter 
duration 

Summer operetta becomes a tradition 
The 
agers believed that their public 


but, in fact, it was limited man- 
wanted 
only the conventional form of entertain- 
ment—tmusical plays of the older school 
like The Student Prince, Blossom Time, 
The Merry Widou 


standard works. Let us 


other such 
take nothing 
away from these classics. They have pro- 
vided the world with 


miliar melodies and paved the way for 


and 


much of its fa- 


lighter musical comedy 


Nevertheless, it took an alert operator 
and producer, one Charles R. Meeker, 
Jr., a former theatre 


over 


motion picture 
1945 took man- 
agement of the Starlight Operetta sum- 
mer seasons in Dallas, to break the ice 


operator who in 


Meeker was the first to believe that his 
audiences should have the chance to see 
the newer musicals 
being presented on Broadway, and also 
the opportunity to see the younger 
Broadway talent. Shows like High But- 
ton Shoes, Look Ma, I’m Dancin’, Pal 
Joey, Texas, L’il Darlin’, I Married An 
Angel, Where's Charley?, Call Me 
Madam and Paint Your Wagon all made 
their initial Dallas 


Hollywood 


and even current 


bows in 
Broadway and 
joined the Dallas casts. Performers of 
the caliber of Shirley Booth, Eddie Foy, 
Jr., Dorothy Kirsten, Jack Carson, Joan 
Blondell, Gene Raymond, Dick Haymes 
and last season Debbie Reynolds, Joan 
Bennett and the versatile José Ferrer 


have appeared there, along with many 


summer 


Stars from 


others 


Soon after impresarios followed Meek- 
ers lead, and all the summer 
theatres presented both 
modern musicals 


musical 
operettas and 


Mecker 


also the first summer producer to move 


lighter was 


from the 


conventional outdoor 


setting 
into an air-conditioned auditorium. This 
was partly because the Dallas State Fair 
Auditorium was available; but the shift 
also removed the one 


nemesis of sum- 


mer operations, namely, the weather 
Many a week's gross has been knocked 
into a cocked hat by 


rain. 


In 1949, after 


afore-mentioned 


several nights of 


having watched the 
activities, and having 
made careful note of the success of the 
arena or in-the-round type of stage 
presentation, an enterprising young man 
possessing a colorful personality and 
that of St. John Terrell—de- 
cided that it would be a good idea to 


combine the 


name 


features of musical shows 
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and arena staging, to give them a car 


nival atmosphere, and 


place the end 
He found himself 
a spot high on a hill, and after much 
digging, excavation 


product under a tent 


and endeavor, the 
Lambertville, New Jersey, Music Circus 
was born. It proved an instant success 
and caused other 


Terrell. One by 


showmen to imitate 


one, music circuses 


s) 


sprang up all over the land—-until this 
summer there are approximately a dozen 
throughout the These 


country range 


from two on Cape Cod (Hyannis and 


Cohasset) to Toronto, Sacramento, As- 
bury Park, New Jersey; Chicago, Cleve- 
land New York 
lerrell, however, has retained the patent 
on the name “Music Circus,” 


and Skaneateles, 
so other 
managers have resorted to names such 
as Melody Fair and Music 
Terrell’s Music still 
preme, and its founder, wearing a wide 
still 
ringmaster of 


Carnival 
Circus reigns su- 


variety of flamboyant vests, 


head 


con- 
tinues to be the 


his own big show. 


In the case of the legitimate summer 
stock theatres, the infiltration of musi- 
cals has been the slowest process in this 
general pattern of growth. Occasionally, 
to yary the fare, a barn manager would 
produce his own version of a musical 
hit of the past and cast it from among 
players. It was not 
1949, however, that the musical summer 
stock package The first 
shows to tour with an almost complete 
The Town and my pro- 
duction of Cole Porter's Gay Divorcee 


his resident until 


was born. two 


cast were On 


rhe 
great 


touring 
boon to 


package proved to be a 
stock 
since it provided them with a necessary 


and 


companies were not 


summer managers, 


change of menu; since most of 


the actors in their 


musical performers, it made things a 


lot easier to have and dancers 


their 


singers 


who were specialists come to 


theatres for one week. 


During the past four years, this 


produced or directed 
eight of 


writer has either 
than 


them are 


more these packages. 
Pal Joey and One 
Touch of Venus, both with Carol Bruce; 
Lanny Ross in A Tree Grows In Brook- 
yln; Kiss Me, Kate, Brigadoon, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes and a revue entitled 
Three to One 
summer packages proven that at times 
there have than two 
companies of individual shows touring 
the straw hat circuit, as in the cases 
of Kiss Me, Kate, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes and Brigadoon. The last three 
were produced in friendly rivalry with 
me by a talented young musician and 
director, Milton Lyon. This summer it 
appears that there will be no less than 
five or six of these packages again tour- 
ing the smaller 


Among 


So successful have these 


been no fewer 


summer theatres. 


Now, in brief summation, a few per- 
tinent facts. The larger theatres, such 
as Dallas, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Louis- 
ville and Kansas City, all 


orchestra of not less 


use a full 
than _ thirty-six 
musicians, a full chorus of not less than 
thirty to forty singers and dancers, prin- 
cipals and 
the country, and complete staffs 
including 


stars brought in from all 


over 
directors, 


leading musical 


stage designers, choreographers, 


The 


orchestras of ap- 


scene 


designers and technicians. music 


circuses use smaller 
proximately eight to twelve instruments, 
plus smaller choruses of eighteen to 
twenty, and different principals for each 


show. Smaller host 


stock theatres play 
on weekly stands to companies of twelve 
to eighteen performers, augmented by 
resident players, and the music is pro- 
vided by two pianos. Costumes are Car- 


ried by the and 


package company, 
scenery is provided individually at each 


theatre 


All this occurs during a twelve- o1 
fourteen-week period. The summer mu- 
sical season has grown to the point 
where it provides work for more than 
two thousand actors, singers, musicians, 
and technicians in field 


dancers every 


Each one of the 
atres and 
a different 
which 


large musical th: 


most music Circuses present 


show virtually each week, 


keeps costume houses 
throughout the country busy shipping 
trunkfuls of clothes back and forth 


For the first time Oklahoma!, the great 


many 
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American classic, is being released for 
stock this summer, and practically every 
major theatre in the country will be 
doing its own version. Shows that seem 
to be among the most 
season 


popular this 
are Panama Hattie, Anything 
Goes, Carousel, Paint Your Wagon and 
Brigadoon, along with such standard 
operettas as The Student Prince, The 
New Moon, Show Boat, The Desert 
Song and Naughty Marietta. 


Stars like Mary Martin, Gale Storm, 
Marilyn Maxwell, Lisa’ Kirk, Mary 
McCarty, Don Ameche, Elaine Stritch 
and Nora Kaye already are preparing 
to open their make-up boxes in most 
of these faraway spots; and many others 


from Broadway and 


Hollywood, who 
are secretly wary of taking the plunge, 
will be persuaded to do so before the 


Surmmer is ove! 


It is amazing to see the rise of this 


enormous realize that 


operation, and 
only in the last five or six years has 
it grown to this proportion. But the 
growth has been the healthiest develop- 
ment in the theatre. It has 


paved the way for young and unknown 


musical 


talent to gain experience and be ready 
when the opportunity presents itself on 
Broadway or in Hollywood. It has been 
a boon to countless musical performers 
who may have passed unusually lean 
winters. It has enabled the struggling 
singer and dancer to continue study; 
and in the cases of many of the younger 
opera singers, it has given them the 
security necessary for continued pursuit 
of their careers. It has given managers 
the opportunity to see both talent and 
property in the tryout stage. The suc- 
cessful revival of Pal Joey 
came into being from a summer pro- 
Texas L'il Darlin’ 
Broadway from the Westport, Connecti- 


Broadway 


duction; reached 
cut, summer theatre; Atsmet (like the 
earlier Song of Norway) came to town 


Light 
Opera Association; and all in all, sum- 


from Lester's Los Angeles Civic 


mer musicals have given both public 
and performer a close affinity in a form 
of expression that is most basic and 


simple to understand 


If we stop to consider the facts out 


lined above we 


cannot help realizing 
that summer musical theatre is a large 
proportion of American theatre today 
Wherever vou may be, you will find 
it within a convenient radius; and to 
judge from recent 


attendance figures, 


no summer is now complete without it 
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TV Drama's Declaration of Independence 


continued from page 31) 


The “Playhouse” kept looking too 

and experimenting. Thanks to our spon- 
sors, who have always been co-operative, 
we have never been afraid to experiment 
with types of stories and types of produc- 
tions. When we found no more novels to 
fulfill the standards we set up, we ex- 
plored biographies and documentaries. It 
was in the course of this phase that we 
came up with what then seemed to be a 
precedent-shattering idea. Since we were 
working with research material, why not 
create an original script based on_ this 
material instead of buying a book writ- 
ten from the same material? Out of this 
very simple notion came Vincent Van 


Gogh by H. R. 


original documentary in television and 


Hays. .It was the first 


was well received 


The Van Gogh program cut the um- 
bilical cord for good. We knew at last 
that television was mature enough to 
develop its own talent in the writing, 
directing, producing, designing and tech- 
nical fields—but especially in the writing 
field. And soon, logically, we had worked 
out our present “Television Playhouse” 
setup in which we use virtually nothing 
but originals. Our writers turn out tele- 


vision plays in every sense of the phrase. 


The hour script thus evolved is a very 
special kind of animal. It should not be 
confused with the half-hour script, which 
is also a very special kind of animal, with 
its own problems and potentialities. Basi- 
cally the one-hour drama is the old one- 
act play, subject to the requirements of 
television, and endowed—in my _ opin- 
ion——-with more scope, more depth of 
character and more impact. Because tele- 
vision is sponsored, you have to stop ever 
so often for commercial announcements 
which tailor the one-hour script into the 
three-act form 


One school of thought considers this 
pause for product identification a strait 
jacket of sorts. I don’t agree. I think 
these “curtains’’ work to our advantage, 
just as they do in the legitimate theatre 
They permit our playwrights to build to 
climaxes, and our audiences to relax be- 
tween the peaks of dramatic tension. The 
breaks are necessary, commercial or no 
Years ago when I did Our 
Town on television for the Theatre Guild 


commercial 


without sponsorship), we presented a 
full hour show minus commercials; but 
those three ‘curtains’ were there all. the 
same. We used them (or station identifi- 
cation. Incidentally, these breaks are im- 
portant, not only for relaxing audiences 
but for letting the actors catch their 
breath. On our shows, which are always 
“live,” these intermissions enable major 
costume and make-up changes to be 


made without strain 























We still do an occasional short story 
and novel adaptation on the “Television 
Playhouse,’ and—once in a great while- 
we do a show that was originally on 
Broadway. But our emphasis is now 
almost completely on the original tele- 
vision play, and in the process we have 
developed a group of television play- 
wrights. These men have come to us 
from many fields—from Broadway, from 
the fiction magazines, from community 
theatres—but their work is created, de- 
veloped and produced in terms of tele- 
vision. They know the physical problems 
of producing a “live’’ show on TV, just 
as a professional Broadway playwright 
knows how many sets and characters are 
practical to use. And they are exposed to 
camera techniques, lighting problems and 
just about everything else. They come to 
the first script reading, and for the next 
ten days in which the show is wheedled 
and whacked into shape, the author is 
with his play. 


A while back I mentioned how the 
advent of kinescope complicated our 
lives. In the same way, every new engi- 
neering technique which is developed in 
TV—and these techniques are coming 
out of the laboratories at a furious rate 
will affect the “Television Playhouse.” In 
a year or two that magic process known 
as video tape recording will give our 
writer new freedom—and new responsi- 
bilities. He may not have to worry about 
the problem of planning a scene so that 
his ingénue can dash into the dressing 
room and age gracefully within three 
minutes; but on the other hand, he may 
be seduced into subordinating his script 
to production gimmicks. Simply because 
he can do anything, he may wind up 
doing nothing—which happens so often, 


unfortunately, in Hollywood 


I have been saying a great deal about 


the writer, because in television drama 


the role of the writer has never been 
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sufficiently acknowledged. But something 
should be said too about the advent of 
television stars. We have a star system, 
but it is our own. No longer is there such 
a high priority on the names from Broad- 
way and Hollywood. Now Rod Steiger or 
Kim Stanley will insure us as great a 
viewing audience as most well-known 
stage and screen stars. And, conversely, 
when television stars try other media, 
they are box office. Wally Cox, after onl, 
a year as Mr. Peepers, did a tour of sum- 
mer theatres and became the _ hottest 
draw of the season 


As the “Television 
grown up in five years, agency and spon- 
sor have been 


Playhouse” has 


growing up with us 
Because of the costs and increased re- 
sponsibilities of TV in 1954, we might 
have been pressured into compromise, 
into the safe kind of show: the routine 
whodunit, the tepid situation comedy, 
the tried-and-true formula drama which 
is so common—and frequently so dull 
But the “Playhouse,” I am happy to say, 
is usually breaking new ground. We may 
not come up with a prize play each week, 
but it certainly isn’t for lack of trving 


The “Playhouse” has also been fortu- 
nate to have a perceptive and _profes- 
sional production staff. Our unit has 
three directors under contract--Vincent 
J. Donehue, Delbert Mann and Arthur 
Penn. William Nichols, who is in charge 
of casting and general operations, has 
been with us for two years; and Gordon 
Duff, the associate producer, for four 
Most of our current scripts come from 
the pens of Horton Foote, Paddy Chayef- 
sky, Robert Alan Aurthur, Tad Mosel, 
N. Richard Nash, David Shaw, Harry 
Muheim, Stewart Stern, Joseph Liss and 
Sumner Locke Elliot 


Every member of our staff has had 
some experience in the theatre, and we 


are always the better for this experience 


Since we don't make a point of searching 


out Hollywood or Broadway names, we 


have introduced, through casting director 
Nichols, a great many new actors to tele 
vision audiences. These are men and 
women whom we have found off Broad 
way as well as on; the roster includes 
Grac e Kelly, Betty Miller, Kim Stanles 
(who practically became a star overnight 
on the “Plavhouse”), Rod Steiger, Gene 


Lyons and many others 


Making a selection of the “ten best” 
in any field is always arbitrary and often 
perilous, but since ten is a convenient 
number, I think I can pick that number 
of shows which are most representative 
of the “Plavhouse” in its first five vears 


1. Se 


Taylor from the play by R. C 


Helena, adapted by Samuel 


Sheriff, 
was a very successful transference of a 


Broadway production to television. On 
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the stage the work had not been particu- 
larly well received, although its scholar- 
ship and authenticity (it was a study of 
Napoleon's last days) were unquestioned 
On television it became a very fluid and 
dramatic piece 


yd 


2. What Makes Sammy Run?, adapted 
by Sam Carter from Budd Schulberg’s 
novel, was especially memorable for the 
José Ferrer performance in the title role 


BYak 


Energetic and masterful, Ferrer captured 
every shade of meaning in the part and 
made the program as exciting as any- 
thing I have ever seen on TV. 


3. Vincent Van Goch, by H. R. Hays, 
was—as I remarked earlier—the first 
original television documentary. 


4. The Rich Boy, adapted by Walter 
Bernstein from F. Scott Fitzgerald’s short 
story, was a case of artful and disciplined 
television writing. Bernstein took an elu- 
sive and subtle theme, caught Fitzgerald's 
characteristic quality and insight with 
amazing success 


5. Rescue by David Shaw was our 


first really “big” production. In the story 
of Floyd Collins, a man trapped in a 
cave in Kentucky, we found the subject 
matter which enabled live television to 
tell a blood-and-thunder adventure story 
And we were able as well to maneuver a 
gigantic physical production job within 


the confines of a television studio 


6. The Basket Weaver by Robert Alan 
Aurthur was a moving study of a man’s 
deterioration under the strain of war 
Aurthur, one of TV’s ablest craftsmen, 
wrote a forthright, hard-hitting script 
that received enormous critical and pub- 


lic attention 


7-8. Young Lady of Property and The 
Trit to Bountiful, both by Horton Foote, 
represent something new in_ television 
playwriting tailored 
plays. Foote, who is a Chekhov of the 


Texas small town, is a 


These were not 
“mood” writer 
These plays showed him at his best, and 
in them two fine actresses—-Kim Stanley 
in Young Lady of Property and Lillian 
Gish in The Trip to Bountiful 


gave two 


of the most distinguished performances 
in the history of television 


9. Marty by Paddy Chayefsky is the 
play which won a Sylvania Award in 
1953. It is probably the best-loved tele- 
vision play on our roster, the one people 
mention most often, the one with which 
the average viewer most identified him- 
self. Marty, as you may know, was the 
story of two lonely, not especially good- 
looking people who fell in love. It was 
done with poignancy and feeling, and 
because there is a little Marty in all of 
us, it hit home with tremendous impact 


10. The Happy Rest by N. Richard 
Nash represents the work of a brand-new 
television writer, and one of great fluency 
and promise. Nash, whose strong point is 
a songlike quality, is a seasoned Broad- 


Hollywood 


way and playwright and 


scenarist 


These, then are ten of our most inter- 
esting productions in the first five years 
of what has turned out to be a very 


exciting adventure for us all 


You will note, incidentally, that every 
play on this list is a character study 
None has an intricate plot, because intri- 
cate plots are just not right for television 
The TV approach, as opposed to the 
theatre or movies or radio, is an ap- 
proach to the understanding of character 
rather than to the complication of the 
story line. A specific example of what I 
mean comes to mind—from Young Lady 
of Property. When Foote wrote this play, 
he omitted what is virtually a must scene 
in any work—that scene where the issues 
are resolved and the climax is drawn. We 
had many arguments about this. He 
wanted the girl to come before the cam- 
era and explain the situation, face to 
face with the viewing audience. I wanted 
him to write the action instead of having 
a character talk about it. He won his 
point: We did it the way he wrote it. He 
was right. We broke all the rules, and 
everything turned out wonderfully. But 
it could never have happened except on 


television 


For on television, actually, nothing is 


impossible Ihe medium grows as it 
breathes; every week precedents splinter, 
impossibilities become commonplace prac 
ticalities. It is a flexible, brilliantly facile 
medium. We are confident that the next 
five years of the “Television Playhouse” 
will be just as restless, perplexing and 
magical as the first five. Tune us in and 


vou'll see 
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A Last Performance 


males of all ages, smiling lke Casanovas 
and looking lonely and constipated. And 
out of the flash of diamonds, powdered 
skins and insincere grimacing, as out of 
an orchestra pit, the rising, tuning-up 
chatter of stray human beings struggling 


to become a glamorous ensemble 


I stood with a few family friends, dis- 
guised for the night as guests, watching 
the door. A Spanish orchestra was play 
ing in the patio. Marcel, the handsomest 
butler in Beverly Hills, borrowed from 
Fanny Brice, together with a wheelbar- 
rowful of her royal silverware, was pre- 
siding over the entrance. New arrivals 
swept in, took a quick glance around to 
see if people as important as themselves 
were present—for in Hollywood this is 
the essential of a successful party- -no 
underdogs—and joined happily the ex- 
cellent guest list 


As the party grew and settled down, 
the bad news percolated through its little 
groups that they had been assembled to 
celebrate the birthday of Jack Barry- 
more. Embarrassment and __ irritation 
seized the more important guests——the 
movie moguls I had drawn. Only a 
month before, Fowler and I had solicited 
most of them for contributions to a 
Barrymore sustaining fund, asking money 
for his increasing medical expenses. Not 
a dollar had come out of their pockets 


Barrymore's antisocial habits were 
known also to all those present. They 
began to buzz with tales of his misbe- 
havior on movie sets, of his foul language 
and crazed antics. The fear smote most 
of them that the evening to which they 
had innocently come was sure to produce 
a scandal such as constantly breaks into 


the press out of Hollywood 


The family friends around me grew 
nervous while waiting for Barrymore to 
arrive 

Fanny Brice, who knew Decker and 
Barrymore well, attempted a last warning 

“If you're smart, kid,’ she whispered 
to me, “you'll yell ‘Fire’ and get them 
all out of the house before that poor 
crazy guy comes. Once he’s inside, it'll 
be too late.” 

The front door opened and Marcel 
ushered in two arrivals. They were Bar 
rymore and Decker 
red and his small eyes were squinted 
with tension. Beside him stood a relaxed 
and smiling Barrymore in an impeccable 
tuxedo. The death-marked face was 
somehow as handsome as in the days of 
his great fame 


Decker’s face was 


His entrance shocked the room into 
quiet. It was an entrance as undramatic 
as the appearance of a smiling child 
Some of the company pretended indiffer- 
ence, but most of their eyes were drawn 
to Barrymore and remained staring at 
him as if waiting for something more 
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ontinued from page 28) 


This eraceful, shy man, with a curious 
iir of beauty about him, seemed to deny 
all the wild gossip of beachcomber and 
town drunk. Slowly a few of the older 
guests came forward to greet him. Barry 
more smiled back gratefully at them as 


they spoke his name 


Decker whispered to me, “He's been 
all right, so far. But it can’t last. For 
God's sake seat us next to each other at 


the table so I can act quickly.” 


I caught Barrymore's eye for a mo- 
ment and I knew that I needed to tell 
him nothing of what was in my mind 
He understood my reason for giving him 
the party. I had said to him a few years 
ago in one of our long talks, “An actor 
is the only man in the world who can do 
anything. Because his art is to use emo 


tions rather than be used by them.’ 


Barrymore had answered, “Acting is 
not an art. It’s a junk pile of all the arts 
But in behalf of my scavenger profession 
I'll make this boast. An actor is much 
better off than a human being. He isn't 
stuck with the paltry fellow he is. He 
can always act his better and nonexist- 
ent self 


As plainly as if he had repeated these 
words aloud, his eyes spoke them again 
to me 

The guests, full of chatter and strained 
laughter, took their places at the several 
tables. I led Barrymore to the head of 
the largest of the tables, at which some 
half-dozen movie caliphs and their glit 
tering ladies were seating themselves 
Decker took a chair at Barrymore's right 
The music from the patio drifted into 
the large room full of candlelight and 
shadows, and the Birthday Party was on 

Barrymore sat like a man forgotten 
No one spoke to him. He remained silent 
and pale over his untouched soup. I felt 
a misgiving for my friend whom I had 
summoned to perform once more in a 
world he had once enchanted. My guest 
of honor was obviously going to fall 


asleep before the soup course was ove 


\ voice came across the table. A great 
movie caliph was speaking to Barrymore 
Ihe caliph was head of a studio, and his 
voice always silenced any area around 
him 

“Do you remember the time you ran 
out on your contract, Jack, when you 
were working for me? And cost us a 
fortune? Those were the days, eh? Peo- 
ple can't do things like that in Holly- 
wood, anymore.” 

Yes, I recall the incident,’ Barrymore 
answered. “It was the time I went to 
India 

“He could have waited till the picture 
was finished,” the caliph explained to an 
area of silence. ““Most actors would. But 
not the mighty Barrymore.” 


Barrymore looked at his old enemy, 
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top man still in Hollywood, and his face 
became awake 

“No,” he 
the mighty Barrymore. Always a selfish 
rogue and a blundering ass! Mark you, 
he'll come to no good end!” 


answered mockingly, “not 


The Barrymore chuckle sounded its 
full scale. Decker nervously studied the 
exits 

“What did you have to go to India 
for?” the caliph demanded 

“I went to meet a saint,” Barrymore 
answered. “I was seized with a great 
desire to meet a man named Krishna- 
murti. I had been told he was a saint 
who could command the ear of Heaven. 
Have you never in your life yearned to 
meet a saint?” 

“T can’t say I have.” The caliph con- 
sidered this a witty answer and laughed 
loudly at it. 


“Pah!” The exultant Barrymore snort 
that was the vocal trademark of his 
heyday smote the air. It was part sneer 
and part howl of triumph that only one 
actor since Barrymore has ever had wind 
and soul enough to bring out of his 
throat—-Laurence Olivier. 

“We are made of different stuff, sir,” 
Barrymore went on. “I always dreamed 
of meeting a saint and learning from him 
the true secrets of Heaven.” 

The symmetrical face, the large eyes, 
the snorting, cadenced voice, the heavy- 
fingered hands full of witty gestures, con- 
tinued the performance. As the coffee 
arrived the glow in Barrymore's face 
increased. He had _ started talking of 
Shakespeare 

“In my early years,” said Barrymore, 
“when I was still callow and confused, 
end still a-suckle on moonlight—I used 
to prefer Romeo and Juliet to all the 
other plays. But, as my ears dried, | 
began to detest the fellow, Romeo. A 
sickly, mawkish amateur, suffering from 
Mogo on the Gogo. He should be played 
only by a boy of fifteen with pimples 
and a piping voice. The truth about him 
is he grew up and became Hamlet.” A 
heavy scowl covered his face. “There, if 
ever, was a scurvy, mother-loving drip of 
a man! A ranting, pious pervert! But 
clever, mark you! Like all homicidal 
maniacs! And how I loved to play him 
The dear boy and I were made for each 
other.” 


“I saw you play Hamlet in London,” 
several guests spoke out 
formance I ever saw.” 


“Greatest per- 


“Yes, I was a triumph in London,” he 
smiled. “I have never kept a scrapbook 
on my questionable activities as a man 
of grease paint. But there’s one set of 
dramatic notices I have saved. I still 
have them, unless my good friend Decker 
here has sold them to keep himself in 
liquor.” 


He glared at poor Decker, who was 


90 


sharing his few desperately earned dol- 
lars with his idol 


“Go on with your tale, Mr. Barry 
more,” said Decker stiffly 

Thank you,” Barrymore said. “Ms 
Hamlet notices are the only criticism | 
have ever hoarded. I’ve kept them to 
read on the day I might become vain 


and fancy myself a man _ of 


artistic 
qualities.’ 


“But they were marvelous notices, 
Sam Hirshfeld said. “You showed them 
to me. 


“So they were,” Barrymore smiled 


“The notices every artist dreams of. The 


little pieces of yellowing print that tes- 
tify he once had a soul. I would like to 
tell you how I earned them, which is 
something I have never told anyone this 
side of the Atlantic before.” 


We were as quiet as our brandy 


glasses 

“A few days after arriving in London 
to do Hamlet,” Barrymore resumed, “I 
fell madly in love with a duchess. Pah, 
I have forgotten her historic name. But, 
it doesn’t matter. I can get it from 
Winnie Churchill, who, I understand 
from my friend Decker, has become a 
great man—and is saving the British Em- 
pire singlehanded. Winnie will 
my duchess. But I seem to have 
gotten ahead of my story. I fell madly 
in love with the lady whose name I have 
ungratefully forgotten, on the day we 
started the Hamlet rehearsals. And I 
spent every hour I could steal from my 
chores trying to seduce the lady, who, it 
developed, was a human icicle . . I 
had practically despaired when a 
messenger arrived at my lodgings one 
morning with a note. My duchess awaited 
me alone in her castle for lunch. 


recall 


“Hamlet was opening that same night, 
but this was the first murmur of sur- 
render from my lady of ice. I weighed 
the matter carefully and decided if I 
used a fast automobile I could ride to 
her castle, a distance of thirty miles, and 
be back in time for the opening night 
of Hamlet. 


“It was a memorable afternoon. The 
duchess lowered the drawbridge and 
your actor, with gonfalon high, marched 
in. At seven o'clock I was lying ex- 


hausted in the lady's bed and trying to 
revive myself with bottle on bottle of the 
castle’s wine. The more I drank the 
sleepier I became. But being a man ol 
resource, I switched to Scotch and, with 
the help of two servants, was finally 
dressed and on my feet 


“IT arrived at the theatre a half hour 
before curtain time and passed out cold 
in my dressing room. My man revived 
me as he put me into Hamlet’s clothes 
He whacked me with wet towels, shoved 
lumps of ice into me and poured pots of 
coffee down my gullet 


“I was the first American to play 
Hamlet on a London stage—and I was 
also the first drunk to play it on any 
stage in the world. I reeled out of the 
wings barely able to stand on my feet 
The heat of the footlights made me 
dizzy. I had to lean on Polonius to keep 
from falling on my face. I had to make 
several unrehearsed exits in order to 
vomit in the wings. I returned once 
barely in time for my soliloquy. Unable 
to stand, I sprawled in a chair and 
recited the . . . speech sitting down and 
trying to keep from blacking out 

“Mark you, I was drunk . . all 
through the five acts. But I missed no 
word of Will Shakespeare’s and I missed 
no cue. So much I will say for myself 

“The dramatic reviews the next day 
were, as you say, Dr. Hirshfeld, marvel- 
ous. They praised me as the greatest 
Hamlet of the age. Every one of my 
drunken staggers, my exits to vomit in 
the wings, my reeling into a chair to 
recite “To be or not to be,’ were hailed 
artistic 


as brilliant interpretations of 


Hamlet’s role 

“As I told you, I've kept those notices 
as a reminder of the foolishness of 
fame—and the lunacy of life in gen- 
eral—A song sung by an idiot running 
down the wind.’ ” 


Barrymore's voice stopped abruptly 
The guests remained silent and waiting 
But there were no more words. Barry- 
more shut his eyes and whispered to 
Decker, “You better take me off, Johnny 
I've gone up in my lines.” 


We helped Barrymore to his feet. The 
shy smile was back in his face and he 
walked gracefully between us out of the 


room. 


A few minutes later the birthday cake 
with which I had refused to interrupt 
Barrymore's storytelling was brought in 
Its many candles blazed like a trium- 
phant row of footlights. 
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Shakespeare's Stratfords (continued from page 77) 


comedy. Loo often played self-consciously 
in this country, the comic moments in 
Stratford - upon - Avon 


come into their own, human and earthy 


Shakespeare at 


or witty and = preposterous, but never 
precious 

With style, ensemble, comedy and 
theatricality, the theatre has _ restored 
Shakespeare to the world of entertain- 
international 
audience. It is this feat which chiefly 


accounts for the organization’s phenom- 


ment for its large and 


enal success. In its thirty-seven-week tour 
to New Zealand and Australia last season 
while a sister troupe held forth beside 
the Avon), the company was greeted not 
only with enthusiasm but with surpris¢ 
that the detested classroom assignments 
were actually so delightful in the theatre 
In Australia the Sydney Bulletin said: 
“The remarkable thing about the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre people cur- 
rently inhabiting Sydney Tiv, is thei 
peculiar notion that Shakespeare should 
be served up as entertainment. In fact, 
from their approach you would almost 
think that the late Mr. S. was primarily 
a playwright who wrote plays for actors 


and for audiences.” 


Of particular interest to North Amer- 
ican audiences is the tour which the 
Stratford-upon-Avon group has sched 
uled for the United States and Canada 
within the next two seasons 


The popular success of the vear-old 
Stratford, Canada, Shakespearean festival 
is in the main due to the fact that this 
same sort of production—stressing en- 
semble, style and theatrical entertain- 
ment-—was established on this side of the 
Atlantic by Tyrone Guthrie, famous for 
such productions at England’s Memorial 
[Theatre and at the Old Vic. At Strat- 
ford, Ontario, where most of the resi- 
dents had never seen live, professional 
theatre, Guthrie created a turbulent and 
colorful production of Richard III and 
a brilliantly witty and sophisticated All's 
Well That Ends Well last season. Like 


its sister Stratford theatre in England, 
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the group was headed by stars: Alec 
Guinness was effective as the blood- 
thirsty Richard III, but his real triumph 
was in creating a subtly sympathetic 
human being out of the King of France 
in All’s Well, while Irene Worth’s Helena 
in this play was an admirable mixture of 
appeal and determination. The majority 
of the cast was made up of professional 
Canadian actors, many of whom turned 
in highly creditable performances in small 
but important roles, like Eric House's 
scrivener in Richard III and sergeant in 
All's Well 


This season, beginning June 28 and 
running to August 21, the plays presented 
in repertory will be Measure for Measure 
and Oedipus Rex, starring James Mason, 
and The Taming of the Shrew, with 
Frances Hyland as Bianca. Guthrie is 
returning to direct the last two works 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch, who created the 
permanent stage at the Canadian Strat- 
ford theatre, has done the costumes for 
this year’s productions. 


The stage which Miss Moiseiwitsch 
has designed for the theatre combines 
the Elizabethan features of a large plat 
form surrounded on three sides by the 
audience, with an inner stage and an 
upper stage. There are entrances from 
side doors leading down to the main 
stage, and one from beneath the central 
audience aisle. As demonstrated last sea- 
son, this provides for fluid movement in 
which the scenes follow one another in 
succession on the curtainless stage. Prop- 
erties are carried on and off, and there 
is no scenery 

This festival was the result of the 
efforts of a single man, Tom Patterson, 
who conceived the idea years ago. It 
was Patterson who convinced Guiness, 
Miss Worth and Guthrie to come to 
Canada last season, who organized the 
productions and the construction of the 
modern, tent-style theatre. The people of 
Stratford were among the last to be con- 
vinced, but even they finally agreed it 
was a good thing for the town, which 


found its shops, restaurants and hotels 
overflowing with patrons. In this year's 
fund drive, a large amount was raised 
for the theatre by the Stratfordians. A 
helpful innovation this season is a serv- 
ice whereby qualified playground instruc- 
tors will supervise young children of 
parents attending matinee performances 
Audiences again will come from all over 
the United States as well as Canada. 
Iwo opening night performances—Mes- 
ure for Measure on June 28 and The 
Taming of the Shrew, June 29 (Oedipus 
Rex opens July 15)—will be attended by 
a group of more than a hundred persons 
from Washington, D.C., including the 
critics of the capital’s leading news- 
papers 

Festival 
Theatre and Academy is hopeful of du- 


An American Shakespeare 
plicating the success of the British and 
the Canadian Stratfords in a town of the 
same name in Connecticut. Work on the 
project is scheduled to begin this sum- 
mer, and a fund drive is already under 
way. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
approved a contingent grant of $200,000 
to the organization, from which it would 
pay $40,000 to the theatre group for 
$60,000 received from other 
sources. The Day School of New Haven, 


every 


Connecticut, for example, contributed 
$150, the proceeds of a student pe:form- 
ance of As You Like It. Plans for the 
Connecticut Stratford also include a 
postgraduate academy for training actors 
in Shakespearean acting and speech, and 
tours by both the major company and 
the academy-trained junior company 
Lawrence Langner, co-director of the 
Theatre Guild, is the guiding spirit of 
the festival, and Mary Hunter is execu- 
tive director 
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The Mysterious Audience (continued from page 79) 


violently. The beast that greeted you 
with warmth and laughter and applause 
on one night suddenly bares his fangs 
two nights later and growls and coughs 
and doesn't give you more than a single 
perfunctory curtain call 


Although every actor has marveled at 
these phenomena, nobody before Wayne 
and Ewell thought of tackling the prob- 
(After 
all, apples had been falling on people's 
heads for 


lem with the scientific approach 


thousands of years before 


Newton ever figured out the Law of 


Gravitation. Or, on the other hand, 
gravitation may have seemed so obvious 
to the Greeks and Romans that nobody 


bothered to make a law about it. 


Right at the beginning, the boys made 
a discovery that was quite breathtaking 
and which nobody before them had real- 
ized. It was this: On any specific night 
the audience at one play will be reacting 
more or less like the audience at every 
other play. This applies only to revues 
and to comedies. The Wayne-Ewell re- 
port on the behavior of audiences has 


only been 


researched for lighthearted 


works. “We figured,’ Wayne explains, 


‘that an audience for a serious play does 


not have a chance to respond audibly, so 
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with a comedy you can test an audience 


better than with Tea and Sympathy 


With a comedy you know right where 
you are. In the first six lines of Teahouse 
I know, from the response, from the 
laughter, from the kind of laughter I get, 
if we have a hep audience or a square 


audience, a warm audience or a_ cold 
audience, an excited audience or a bored 


audience.” 


Ewell recalls that the who.e 
got under way 


project 
when he was the con- 
férencier in Small Wonder and Wayne 
was sowing confusion on a 
in Mister 
Ewell 
in the Village and we used to have a 
drink at a_ bar 


battleship 
Roberts. “At that 


says, “Davey and I both 


time,” 


lived 


downtown and we 
began comparing audiences; and then 
we started calling each other up after 


every study- 


performance and began 


ing what factors affected audiences.” 


Where 
up the 


other actors, when they pick 
immediately turn to 
Ewell 
page, to a 
complicated pattern of weather 
Where other 
Winchell's 


column to see if their names are men- 


Times, 


the drama page, Wayne and 


turn to the next-to-last 


trends 
throughout the country 


actors anxiously pore over 


scientific friends are scan- 
stock 


tioned our 


ning the market quotations o1 


analyzing the world-wide news 


“I don’t want you to get the 
drawls Ewell, “that 
down to a completely 


idea,” 
we've got. this 
scientific basis 
You can't do it because too 


This 


have made cer- 


many 


people are involved damn hu 


man equation But we 


tain observations and noticed § certain 


trends that 


seem to work out con- 


” 
sistently 


Ewell, a man with a mind 


logical 
why had studied law at the 
before he 


initiated the 


Univer 
sity of Wisconsin became 
fascinated by the stage, 


project 


“Whatever else we've hit upon 


which may or may not be 
Ewell 
The audiences at = my 
Dave's same 
If we have a cold audience for The 


Seven Year 


valid,” 


says, “one thing never fails 
show and 


show are always the 
Itch, the audience is go- 
ing to be cold for The 
the August 


Teahouse of 
Moon. Just seems like 
there’s something in the air that hits 
people the Therefore 


the first investigated 


same all over 
factor which we 


was the weather.”’, 


They, found a direct correlation be 
When 
high, — th 
lethargic in its 


tween 


weather and audiences 


ever the humidity is 


audience is response 


and this lethargy varies with the d 


gree of humidity—it may range from 


mild boredom, which can be overcony 


by the actor working hard, to an 


utter apath» which nothing = can 
change. This is as true of a_ swelter- 
ing hot dav in August as of a cold 
day in February when the sky is over- 
hung with rain clouds and the air is 
filled with 


overcast 


moisture If there is an 
hang- 
ing in the air, the audience will be 


listless 


evening with a storm 


But if at some point in the eve- 


ning the storm suddenly breaks, the 
water is released, it seems to have an 
almost magical effect on the audience 

although the members may not know the 
storm has broken. But they change. They 


become awakened, stimulated 


The ideal weather for audiences is a 
cool, dry day, preferably the day after 
a heavy rain in spring when the tem- 
perature is between 50 and 70 degrees 
Freezing weather inhibits the responses 
They may 
have a good time but they won't laugh 


so loudly 


of persons in an audience 


They will give a minimum of 
response. Bad weather of course brings 
the coughers. Jed Harris once remarked 
that there were three kinds of coughers 
at a comedy: 
on the feed 


the cougher who coughs 
lines, the cougher who 
coughs on the joke lines, and the most 
insidious monster of them all—the one 
who coughs between the feed lines and 


the laugh lines 


Toward the end of September, 1953, 
Ewell and Wayne noticed a most un- 
“Suddenly,” Ewell 


recalls, “the audiences were terrible. Not 


canny phenomenon 
just one night. Or two nights. But night 
after night. They didn’t laugh, didn't 
respond, didn't seem to care. You could 
feel them disintegrating right before your 
eyes. First I thought it was our show. I 


thought we were going stale, getting 
ragged in our performances. I really got 
worried. The author and director were 
in Chicago with the road company so I 
asked the stage manager to catch Seven 
Year Itch from the front and give me a 
report on whether I and the company 
were getting sloppy without realizing it 
Mind vou, this was happening all week 

at matinees as well as evenings. The stage 
manager went out front, I think it was a 
back, 


understand 


Thursday night, and he came 
shaking his head. ‘I can’t 
it-I don't know why-—but that damn 
audience isn't enjoying the show. The 
cast is playing it the way we played it 
last week or last month, but the audience 


isn't having a good time.’ ” 


Then Ewell and Wayne began inquir- 
ing. They called up friends of theirs in 
The Fifth Wonderful 
Can-Can and My 3 Angels. The same 


Season, Town, 


dismal news. Something strange and ter 
rible had 
every show on Broadway 


happened to audiences for 
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“This lasted for ten days,” Ewell says. 
“The longest period I ever remember.” 

They went back and studied every- 
thing that had happened in the past ten 
days. They solved it when Ewell hap- 
pened to read a graph showing fluctua- 
tions in the stock market during that 
period. There had been a sharp dip 
which reflected a 


business recession 


throughout the country. Audiences had 
apparently been so filled with worry and 
foreboding that they brought their gloom 
into the theatre and were unable to 
shake it off 

Contrariwise, bad news on the political 
or military front does not affect audi- 
ences this way because apparently it does 
not touch enough of them personally. In 
fact, bad news in the papers usually 
means a better audience since there is a 
desire to escape from the bad news. 

Other conclusions of the Wayne-Ewell 
scientific study of audiences are: 

Saturday night audiences are the 
worst. They are people who do not espe- 
cially love the theatre. They are not out 
to enjoy the play but are midway be- 
tween dinner at the Stork and dancing 
at El Morocco, and it’s a social evening 
when they'd rather listen to each other 
talk than actors talking. 

Large conventions have an adverse 
effect on audiences because they bring 
an undue proportion of squares to the 
theatre, and the squares level: down the 
audience response to their level. Most of 
the sophisticated lines go over the audi- 
ence’s head and the laughter quotient 
sags badly 

When stock market quotations shoot 
up sharply this seems to inerease the 
number of drunks in the audience. This 
is bad. Anything that detracts from the 
persons on the stage to the persons in the 
audience breaks the spell 

Terribly hot weather—over 90-——sur- 
prisingly enough seems to give audi- 
ences such a sympathy for the actors 
that they bend over backward to be 
responsive 

Benefit audiences are bad because they 
have a divided purpose in coming to the 
theatre. Similarly, an audience that has 
had to pay an outrageous price for seats 
to a ticket speculator is antagonistic to 
the play. “I remember,” Ewell says, 
“during the first year of Seven Year Itch 
when the specs had most of the choice 
seats. Well, we never got any laughs 
from the first seven rows, where most of 
the customers had paid $50 a pair for 
seats. All the laughs started from the 
eighth row on.” 

A Saturday matinee is the second best 
audience because it is composed pre 
dominantly of young men and women 
who love the theatre, who are sharp and 
sophisticated and full of exhilaration and 
not at all inhibited about letting their 


enthusiasm spill forth. “A good audi- 
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Century Lekolites 


engineered for precise, controlled lighting 


ence,’ Ewell remarks sagely, “always gets 
a better show because it inspires and 


stimulates the actor.” 


Anything which makes people con 
scious of sex is good for a comedy. For 
months after each of the Kinsey reports 
was published, audiences were more re 
sponsive to jokes—-whether the jokes 


were about sex or not 


Any public event—-such as a world’s 
series—-which engages the attention of 
large groups of people has an adrenalin 
effect on theatre audiences. It seems to 
charge everybody up, and people come 


to the theatre filled with an excitement 


that overflows from one person to 
another 

But the best audience of all, in the 
opinion of Wayne and Ewell—-and it is 
equally wonderful whether there is rain 
ora heat wave or a business recession 
is an audience composed of other actors, 
the sort that attends a performance given 


for the Actors’ Fund on-Sunday evening 
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Boy Wonder 


(continued from page 64) 


Ihe boy, said Broaden, had “amazing 
docility and great aptitude for catching 
what he was taught.’ He could “con- 
vey passions he had never felt nor seen 
except upon a stage. His grace, energy 
and fire were his own—-the understand- 
ing of a maturer brain.” 

Leigh Hunt disagreed, but no one paid 
much attention except to scold him for 
his stupidity. Weren’t the first gentlemen 
of Europe leading the applause for Mas- 
ter Betty? George III and the Queen 
granted William an audience. The Prince 
of Wales sent gifts to the boy. Betty was 
painted by Opie and Northcote. Marble 
busts of the lad began to appear in 
prominent places. A college in Cam- 
bridge commissioned an ode in his honor, 
and Mr. Fisher of the Inner Temple 
wrote: 


Well may the House with rapturous 
shouts resound 

Ne’er at thy years was such an actor 
found 

Nature has challenged art, het 
power to see, 

And mocks her vain attempt to rival 
thee 

Nor are her choicest gifts bestowed 
in vain, 

Ne’er shall we look upon thy like 
again 

Nor need we fear thy wreath too 
high to raise, 

We cannot flatter worth surpassing 


praise ! 


To appreciate the Betty paradox 
imagine, if you can, Brandon de Wilde 
playing opposite Judith Anderson in 
Medea! Small wonder that Laurence 
Hutton, the eminent writer on theatre, 
a century later rested a jaundiced eye 
upon the central character in this com- 
edy of errors and declared that Master 
Betty was “one of the most melancholy 
and ridiculous figures in the history of 
the stage.” 
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When young Betty fell ill, hundreds At seventeen William had passed his 







of people collected outside his residence, peak of popularity. The playwright 
and hourly bulletins were released con Richard Cumberland brooded: ‘‘We shall 
cerning his health. Recovered, he was have a second influx of the pigmies; they 






urged to greater triumphs. Mr. Pitt will pour upon us in multitudes, innu fo TON 
moved an adjournment of the House of merable as a shoal of sprats; and when 
Commons, and the members trouped to 


at last we have nothing else but such 










the playhouse to behold Betty's Hamlet, small fry to feed on, an epidemic of 
which the boy had studied and memor- nausea will take place.” 

ized in four days (presumably during his The epidemic appeared, and Leigh 
illness 


Hunt was its prophet. At the height of 



























































Competing for William's services, the the Betty mania, Hunt alone had railed 
two leading Theatres Royal—Drury Lane against the boy's lack of talent, observ- 
and Covent Garden—became parties in ing that there was something of the cart 
a schism. The argument was arbitrated before the horse in Betty’s career. In 
by a member of the cloth. It was de- Hunt’s own words: “Mr. Betty had his 
cided that the boy was to alternate be sugar first and his physic afterward!” 
tween the playhouses and that his nightly Sarah Siddons refused to act with Wil- 
salary should be increased to one hundred liam, but she gave him his just due, CEZME SEND MO MEW 
pounds admitting he was clever and pretty—but CRASH the studios ydios - 
To his popular repertory Betty added nothing more. More blunt was Mrs 
> . . , , “ . , . “e Says RON ORMOND, Stuios" 
Frederic in Lovers’ Vows, Tancred. Inchbald, indefatigable playwright: I known Producer -Directer 
Richard II and Octavian in The Moun- hate all prodigies . . . because I have no ‘ 
taineers. His draw was so great that faith in them... . This is a clever little | ‘ HOLLYWOOD NEEDS 
competitors were forced to shut up shop boy, and had I never seen little boys act, N mais — 
or join forces with William. I might have thought him exquisite.” > or ies > rar pat rads 
Taking a lofty view of the Betty In 1808 Master Betty retired and en- | y vont ee st “know the 
mania, Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble tered Cambridge. In 1812 he was back ) Hs, dey ab dated aly ort 
 thhedy Row Oriecel inter 
retired from the stage during the boy’s on the boards, a gross young man, ill- ' tionally known Produces 
heyday. Finding that this juvenile oppo- suited for his role at Bath in The Earl } nae ot aetavnan 
sition had rendered him “improvident, of Essex. It became pitifully apparent B movies < preonte won ay ‘ah al pent ied 
imprudent and poor,” George Frederick that William had never really understood FF aes ~ wes gg? edn erik a e is 
Cooke, like most of the popular actors any of the characters whose speeches he $ reer in Hollywood.” For it t the facts about the 
of the time, succumbed to circumstance had repeated from memory, that indeed : is cet ty a Blea sone omen rege Bit tr Ayes 
and played Glenalvon to Betty’s Norval he was not mentally equipped to under ee oe ee 
in Douglas during December, 1804. Ed- stand them now. His maturer appearance : = = Ah rae Hsbc ide and ins a 
mund Kean was at Stroud when William counted against him; his diction was ; 
was announced for a brief engagement poor; he dropped his h’s. — > ake 
Kean, accustomed to playing leads, stud On August 9, 1824, William Betty left ¥ Packed with real life st f 
ied his new billing with bitterness the stage forever. He outlived his fame % and fortune in H ape 
Laertes to the Hamlet of a babe! Wit by fifty years and died in 1874. — ee coe : - 
nesses, fearing an explosion, trembled in What happened to Hough? Who } pinow to dev Ee ci at ey 
vain. Dark Edmund was silent. He “made knows? Probably he slipped back into H , te teat hab heer 
a peculiar motion of the lips’-——then he the anonymity of the prompt corner and i be e | ibe ye tee wader cages 
ran off to the woods where he remained spent the rest of his days ruminating D airactoraoand ss) mre inp ee Mesa 9 
until Master Betty left Stroud. Return- upon the phenomenon he had launched : ee vest ae. ¢ I Bon 
ing, Kean declared that he had existed Perhaps he searched for another Young Fvtiagenb yg a So eee ees 
in the wilderness on turnips and cab- Roscius. It is possible that never again p learn about writs re, | the fim be edad As 
bages and that he would “play second was he able to endure the sight of a ta hipad scion $ ny play in | to | gine younel? 08 © lend 
to no living man except John Kemble!” stage child! if you're interested in a m 


| may | e day if your am 


A professional test the studios use in 
their search for talent. You can accu- 
rately check your own aptitude for a 
career in show business, ond know 
what your rating wovid be in compe- 
tition with the stars. FREE, with copy 
of “Your Coreer in Holly wood,” 
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Why 


inconsistently, a believer in the Life 
Force as the prime mover in Creative 
Fvolution—meaning 
purpose, with which man may co-operate, 


evolution with a 


rather than evolution blindly proceeding 
as it must. The purposefulness of the 
Life Force is something which neither 
Darwin nor Marx had taken into ac- 
count, and Tanner had to descend into 


Hell to understand it 


Brilliant as it is, “Don Juan in Hell 
Shaw and 


The man who wrote it had 


is nevertheless early early 
modern age 
a good deal of maturing still to do, and 
the audience for which it was intended 
was still living in that almost forgotten 
Age of Confidence before World War I 
The work is cocky and glib and less 
than perfectly clear because neither the 
preacher nor his audience had any idea 
how acute their problems really were. If 
“Don Juan in Hell” is interesting still, 
then surely we ought to be interested in 
what twenty more years of living in a 
disintegrating world did for the thinking 
of one of the most active minds operat- 
ing in our time 


None of this would mean much if the 
Methuselah 
were not brilliantly dramatized or if the 
dialogue did not sparkle and the humor 
flash. Actually, by any of these tests, the 


leading ideas in Back to 


long section which begins in the Garden 
of Eden and ends when the sons of Adam 
have established the main patterns of 
human behavior, is as brilliantly imag 
ined and as brilliantly executed as any 
thing Shaw ever wrote. In Man and 
Superman the Don Juan legend can 
hardly be twisted into the meaning he is 
determined to give it. In Back to Me 
thuselah, on the contrary, one of the 
best stories in the world lends itself so 
perfectly to Shavian reinterpretation that 
he seems almost to have invented it 
Take for example the suggestion that the 
meaning of death has escaped all pre- 
vious commentators because they have 
thought it lay in death itself when, in 
truth, people die only to make way for 
those who are to be born. This insistence 
that not the invention of death but the 
invention of birth is the great event of 
the Garden, is one of the finest of all 
the Shavian paradoxes. In all Man and 
Superman there is no speech so cloquent 
as that in Methuselah on the imagination 


and the role which it plays in changing 


July issue 
Complete Play: 
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the world. Tanner's declamation about 
the artist is amusing; what is said about 
Eden is 


the artist in the Garden of 
profound 


Saint Joan is the only one of the plays 
written subsequently in which the de- 
cline of Shaw's powers is not painfully 
evident. This work we have had several 


times and it is worth having at least that 


often. But it bears susnewhat the same 
relation to Methuselah that Major Bar- 
bara does to Man and Superman—it is, 
in other words, not a “bible” but the 
development of one of the themes in the 
And for the 


understanding of Shaw’s thought it is 


“bible”? which preceded it 


not so nearly indispensable 


The title page of Back to Methuselah 
bears the characteristically half-spoofing 
“A Metabiological Pentateuch.’ 
The adjective, to be found in no dic- 


subtitle 
tionary, is the key to the whole. If 
“metaphysical” means, as it did when 
Aristotle invented the 


word, “beyond 


physics,’ then ‘“metabiological’ means 
“beyond biology.” Let us, says Shaw, not 
start as Darwin and Marx did, with the 
assumption that the only known facts 
are those which concern the behavior of 
material particles. When you do start 
with that assumption and explain every- 
thing else in terms of them, then you 
end up with the dismal science of Dar 
winian and Marxian determinism. Let us 
start instead with some other facts which 
we know-—but which mechanists disre- 
gard—about living organisms. Let us 
assume that consciousness, imagination, 
will power and the thirst after righteous- 
ness are the primary, self-evident facts 
which they really are. If we do start 
with them, we will emerge with a faith 
by which men may live instead of a de- 
spair by which they can only die. Man 
is not merely a product of the forces 
operating upon him. He has the gift of 
imagination and the gift of will. Thanks 
to them he can make a _ world—not 


merely submit to one. 


It is true that Shaw borrowed this 
protest against Darwinism from Samuel 


Not “Methuselah?” (Continued from page 25) 


Butler. It is also true that he bolstered 
it with references to Bergson, whom he 
seems to have cited more than he stud- 
ied. But who now reads Butler’s Evolu- 
tion Old and New? Who outside profes- 
sional circles reads Bergson? In more 
senses than one, Shaw dramatized thei: 
ideas. He dramatized them in the sense 
that he emphasized the difference they 
made in a thoughtful man’s conception 
of himself and of his relation to the uni- 
He dramatized 
them also in the more obvious sense that 
he told a story 
argument 


verse in which he lives 


which conveyed his 


By now Shaw’s Marxism is pretty plat- 
itudinous. By now there are few who 
haven't heard all his arguments and 
already accepted or rejected them. But 
determinism versus free will is a very live 
issue, even though most people seldom 
think of it in terms which sound so 
theological. It is what every disagreement 
about “what is bound to happen” to 
civilization versus the choices which civ- 
ilization might make, comes down to. It 
is also what people are really talking 
about when they argue the importance 
of “conditioning” versus “character” in 
determining whether a man will act de- 
cently or not. Every dispute between the 
democracies and the totalitarian states, 
between the would-be managers of men 
and the believers in freedom, really turns 
on that same question. 


On the whole, psychology, sociology 
and most physical science—at least up to 
the time of the “new  physics’’——-have 
tended to support the determinist’s posi- 
tion. So too did the naturalistic novel as 
represented, say, by Theodore Dreiser 
So too, for that matter, did Shaw when 
he wrote like a Marxian. But Back to 
Methuselah sets all his eloquence and 
passion and wit against it. My guess is 
that the contemporary audience which 
was interested in “Don Juan in Hell” 
would find Shaw’s later version of the 
debate more exciting and more clearly 
relevant 


Back to Methuselah filled three whole 
evenings. But the entire middle section 
could well be dispensed with. The Old 
Testament scenes plus, by way of con- 
clusion, just a glimpse into that odd 
Utopia which lies ahead “as far as 
thought can reach,’ would make a full 
evening. And a very exciting one too 

Will someone please try it? 
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“9 7 to aetgynte on a Springmaid ect’ 


... says Polly Adullah, former hostess at the Palace Annex 


Polly is a granddaughter of Adullah Bulbul 
Amir. who holds the record for the Bagdad 
Flying Carpet Race. She has night flying license 
No. 2 on Type 128 and Type 180 with single 
motor, 

She says, “I wore a nylon parachute during 
the war when | couldn't get branded sheets and 
had to fly a broomstick, and I made my first solo 
on combed percale balloon cloth, That’s why 
I am so happy to have these Nypercale sheets 
which combine the best qualities of both fibres. 

“The combing takes out the neps, which will 
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don’t ever have to wash them. 
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